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translator s Foreword 

In the same spirit as Klinkowstrom's own desire to be "useful" 
I have translated these letters into English. 

They were written for Swedes, and more than a century ago, but 
they have much to tell us today about the fundamentals of American 
society and principles. They were written twelve and thirteen years 
before de Tocqueville came to the United States, and they are 
imbued with something of the same spirit that breathes in the 
Frenchman's analysis. America was then past the stage of youthful 
experimentation; the country was developing maturity, it repre- 
sented a new idea and a new opportunity; it exerted an unconscious 
but powerful force in the world. Klinkowstrom was a sympathetic 
and intelligent observer who sensed the present and future power 
of the new society, who caught the spirit and meaning of America. 



Baron Axel Leonhard Klinkowstrom (or Klinckowstrom) came of 
an old family originally named Klinkow, with branches in several 
countries of central and northern Europe. Born in 1775, he became 
an ensign at the age of 17. By 1797 he was a lieutenant in the army 
and in 1801 was with the "army's fleet." In 1805 he became captain 
and staff adjutant; in 1812, major in "the fleets." He was gran ted 
dismissal from active service in 1813 or 1814, and received the R.S.CX 
(Knight of the Order of the Sword) in 1815. In 1816 he was named 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the fleet's general staff, and it was evidently 
in detached service in this position that he visited the United States 
in 1818-1820. He went with the naval fleet on his return to Sweden, 
and when the army's fleet and the navy's fleet were united in 1824 
he was given the rank of Commander-Captain, of First Class (next 
to Admiral in status). 

The purpose of Lt.-Col. Klinkowstrom's trip across the Atlantic 
was to do in general the work of a modern naval attach^, especially 
to investigate in America that revolutionary new invention, the 
steamboat, and to study the possibilities of its future use by the 
Swedish navy. The primary product of his work was, therefore, a 
technical report, with drawings and statistics, which he presented 
to the government. The letters given here are a by-product, 
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published in Stockholm in 1824 in two volumes of text and a separate 
large atlas volume containing maps, charts, and pictures. The frontis- 
piece herein is one of the illustrations from the atlas volume. 

A good verbal self-portrait emerges from these letters that Klin- 
kowstrom wrote to Admiral Claes Cronstedt and the Swedish public, 
The noble officer was obviously a man of charm who was welcomed 
in the best social circles of New York. He was also a man of intelli- 
gence who quickly established a basis of understanding and mutual 
give and take of information with the highest officers of the United 
States Navy. Most important of all he was a man of broad liberal 
sympathies who could appreciate America for what it really was. 
Already widely traveled, he had a broad knowledge of European 
society and its problems. His sanity and farsighted judgment, and 
his sense of goodwill, appear in every paragraph of comment. 

Klinkowstrom was naturally shocked, as was any European aristo- 
crat, athisfirstcontactwith certain American customs men keeping 
hats on at table and in the theater, or crossing their legs while sitting 
with the President, young women going about freely before marriage, 
then being constrained by marriage itself. He could not quite con- 
done the freedom granted to pigs to roam the streets of New York. 
He disliked the speed with which Americans gulped their food; 
he complained that in a Baltimore hotel he could not turn to speak 
to his neighbor at table without his plate being snatched away by 
the waiter. 

Everything interested this alert visitor, and his two-year stay 
enabled him to learn to appreciate American ways and attitudes. 
He knew that before long many other Europeans would cross the 
ocean in deliberate attempts to learn things technical and social 
from the vigorous and experimental nation of the west. The Patent 
Office in Washington impressed him deeply. The great DuPont 
factory was in its infancy, yet already large, and there and elsewhere 
Klinkowstrom got a sense of the energy and potential magnitude of 
the new country and the spirit of constant change and growth. He 
noted in 1819 that people in New York drove "rather incau- 
tiously" in the streets and caused many accidents. 

As the months passed the letters developed a surer touch, increased 
breadth and clarity and profundity. The early letters were largely 
simple impressions of the country; the later ones were judicious and 
analytical. The detailed description and analysis of business and 
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trade is a valuable section on economic history and includes much 
wisdom in its practical suggestions to merchants both in the United 
States and Sweden. 

The all-pervading ideal and practice of freedom made the deepest 
impression on Klinkowstrom. In Europe, he said, the police " ques- 
tion how one thinks; in Sweden what one says; in America merely 
what one does.' 3 He had thoughtful comments to make on the hu- 
manity of the American prison system. He admired the American 
habit of charity and co-operative work. Yet he had the good sense 
to realize that what was fundamentally sound in theory and what 
worked well in America might still not be applicable to Europe, 
where a different social structure had developed through centuries 
of time. 



Twenty-one of the total of twenty-five letters are presented here, 
in their original order. Of the four letters omitted, three (the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth) are second-hand accounts of the Indians 
in North and South America, two of which were merely summaries 
of articles which Klinkowstrom had read ; they add nothing of sig- 
nificance. The fourth omission is the nineteenth letter, which ad- 
vised Swedish business men on how to prepare their goods to win 
an American market; this will be published separately (in the Jour- 
nal of Modern History, 1953). 

In some places three or four dots indicate elimination of a few 
words up to five or six lines; such passages are redundant or transi- 
tional or, occasionally, are comparisons with Sweden that have no 
meaning for the average American reader. Omissions of such items 
as statistical tables and one technical passage on steamboats are 
indicated by footnotes. 

The author was all too right about his own shortcomings as a 
writer; some passages were awkward, many were verbose, and sen- 
tences were sometimes a page in length. In an attempt to make the 
letters understandable to a twentieth-century reader, the translator's 
effort has been to break up long sentences, modify verbosity, and 
yet retain the facts, the opinions, and the tone of the original. To 
do this it was necessary occasionally to retain some of the com- 
plexity of the old construction. Fortunately some of the author's 
pages were beautifully written; when expressing his own opinions 
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his style was at its best, and this is just where any changes would 
have been most treacherous. The translation is faithful to the letter 
and the spirit of the original insofar as painstaking care can ac- 
complish this in the struggle with the media of two different langua- 
1 ges and two different periods of time. Baron Klinkowstrom is left 
speaking his own mind, but now to a twentieth-century American 
audience instead of to an early nineteenth century Swedish public. 
The work of translating and editing was considerably eased by 
first-draft translations of some of the letters by Mrs. Paul Elmen 
and Mrs. Arne Nordmark and by the able assistance of Miss Helen 
Knuth in gathering information on the persons mentioned in the 
text usually mentioned without benefit of first names and fre- 
quently with misspelled surnames. Thanks are due also to the Gradu- 
ate School of Northwestern University which provided funds for 
this assistance. 

After one of these letters had been printed, and the entire manu- 
script was in the hands of the publishers, Professor Amandus John- 
son did me the courtesy of sending me a rough draft he had made 
some years ago unknown to me, of course, when I started the 
work. In several instances he had found a happier word or turn of 
phrase than I, and it has been helpful indeed to use his translation 
as a final check against my own. His gracious gesture is much ap- 
preciated. Several others have read the manuscript in whole or in 
part and have made valuable suggestions: Dr. Howard E. Wilson, 
Professors Frank W. Fetter, Richard S, Hartenberg, Harold F. 
Williamson, and Clarence Ver Steeg. Particular thanks are due also 
to Professor Virgil B. Heltzel, editor of the Studies, who has given 
painstaking attention to the whole work. 

F. D, S. 



Author's Foreword 
(abbreviated) 

My trip to the United States in North America during the years 
1818, 1819 and 1820 was undertaken for public purposes. Hence I 
consider it my duty, and a gesture of thanks to the state, to give the 
public knowledge thereon, and to give the enlightened portion of 
my countrymen information on the subjects which attracted my 
attention. It is with this object that I give out these diverse and 
incomplete notes in the form of letters to the public not with the 
thought to be brilliant or to enter the scientist's field. 

Since I have devoted my time and my few talents chiefly to my 
naval work literature has been for me incidental. My style may thus 
in many places be less correct than it should be. If the subjects I 
have written about had fallen into the hands of a more literary 
man they would have been expressed more happily. Now they are 
simply and perhaps slowly developed. 

Nevertheless, and although on editing these letters I have found 
various places that might be better stylized I hope that the public 
may overlook such things and not be too critical of him whose only 
motive in this publication has been to be useful. 

I have honestly put forward the subjects of this book as they ap- 
peared to me, and I have also permitted myself my own notes and 
reflections. The point of view from which I saw American social 
affairs and related topics was usually rather favorable. The United 
States' fortunate constitution was, it may be, nothing but a noble 
experiment, and America's most farsighted statesmen may at first 
have thought it a daring experiment, of the duration of which they 
were not wholly convinced. Fifty years' experience has made clear 
that this constitution has succeeded and has produced surprising 
results in America, and still contributes to the felicity of the in- 
habitants. But at the same time I will not claim that the same social 
conditions could be introduced into all parts of the old continent; 
or that, if the nations of Europe should eventually wish to adopt the 
same form, it would in the same way as in America promote the 
general welfare and happiness. The reasons for this I have especially 
set forth in my last letter. 
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I also beg of the public to overlook the fact that some of the names 
are kept in English and some are put into Swedish, especially on the 
maps. . . . These maps are the newest available for the Swedish 
public, and give, better than descriptions, a grasp of North America's 
culture and the spread of the human race. 

Per Kalm's Journey to America, scientifically undertaken, was 
published at the cost of the Academy some eighty years ago [3 vols., 
1753-1761], Those of my readers who have this should compare it 
with my letters to find how in such a short space of time this country 
has so significantly improved. 



I Am Happy to Have Reached 
This Station 



New York, November 7, 1818 

FINALLY arrived in the United States I take my pen so that, 
in the degree to which my other purposes permit, I can inform 
you of what I have myself seen and experienced. I will tell 
you also what I have been able to learn from informed men about 
this country, which has for a long time attracted the attention of 
the Old World but knowledge of which in my fatherland is still 
incomplete, . . . 

Since the greatest part of the American people is considered to 
be related with the English through inheritance, speech, and manner 
of life, the inhabitants of the Old World are accustomed to accept 
as most dependable the information which reaches them from Eng- 
land concerning these new virile people. However, before one accepts 
the authenticity of such information he should examine the motives 
which may affect such a traveler's comments. I question the com- 
plete acceptance of England's judgment on a nation whose increasing 
prosperity has already roused the motherland's jealousy and for 
whose rising power and influence England can now hardly fix any 
limits, 1 

Scarcely had we come in sight of Block Island when a swift- 
sailing pilot boat came to meet us; but as Captain Bouroughs 2 
knew the coast he immediately dismissed the pilot. A little while 
thereafter we met the customs yacht which with a "heave-to" 
required us to await its boat which immediately set out. The cus- 
toms chief came on board where he remained merely five minutes 
in order to take cognizance of the ship's cargo, port of departure, 
destination, etc., after which he immediately left to continue his 
cruising. He was rather curt in his questions and would have precise 

l Two pages omitted here discuss the ocean and the "Florida Stream" (Gulf Stream). 
* Perhaps the William Burrows who is known to have been a packet captain from 1833 
to 1844 (R. G. Albion, Square Riggers on Schedule, Princeton, 1938, p. 333). 
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answers. Between him and the captain there existed no old ac- 
quaintanceship, no compliments, no invitation to lunch and such 
like. I informed myself later about such an official's income, and 
learned that he serves for $1,800 a year. 

It was a beautiful moonlight evening when we approached the 
Rhode Island coast and the entrance to Newport. The beacon light 
burned rather poorly, for they had begun recently to use gas, an 
attempt which I thought unsuccessful. But the Captain's detailed 
knowledge of the entrance to the harbor compensated for this 
obstacle. 

It was eleven at night when I disembarked. 

"What do you want?" asked a man with his hat on his head and 
his arms akimbo, as he walked about the tavern room. I gathered 
that he was an assistant to the landlord of the inn. I answered courte- 
ously in the European manner, that I desired lodging for the night. 
This was granted me rather unwillingly, and after waiting another 
hour I was shown to a rather nice room. I was served good tea and 
enjoyed, for the first time in seventy-five days, the comfort of a 
good clean bed. 

A European finds the Americans a bit blunt at first. He misses the 
courtesies of the old world, which Americans generally regard as 
signs of bondage. 

My host, Mr. Taunsend [Townsend?], sat at our table in the place 
of honor with a large hat on his head, and he never took it off. I 
came later to know that the man was a Quaker, whose custom is 
to keep the hat on even in church. 

After declaration in the custom's house, no further oath was 
demanded than "so help me God/' whereupon I kissed the Bible, 
Until I had made this declaration I could not take any of my pos- 
sessions ashore. The inspector admitted that all that I showed had 
been used and that there could be no question of duty. His inflexible 
sterness rather surprised me. I learned later that he earned between 
two and three dollars a day. 

During the Revolutionary War, Newport harbor was visited often 
by the French navy, and a great part of the trade with Europe 
shipped from there. This harbor was not only large and safe, but 
had more favorable winds than other ports along the Atlantic coast. 
Furthermore, the harbor reaches as far as the city of Providence, 
the seat of government in the state of Rhode Island. Now trade in 
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Newport has declined considerably, and Providence has benefited. 
The entrance to the bay of Newport and Providence is defended by 
three sea fortifications, which can not be compared with our forti- 
fications at Carlskrona, either in strength or location. At any rate, 
one of them could easily be attacked by an enemy battery from the 
land side. 

In the same house with me lived a traveling Englishman, Mr. 
Pickwood and his wife, who came from St. Christopher in the West 
Indies. They had traveled in the northern part of the United States 
throughout the summer, and planned to return to New York to 
continue their journey back to the West Indies. I made arrangements 
to travel in his company to New York, but to avoid the packet I 
decided to go first to Providence and from there by stagecoach the 
long way around Providence bay to New London. From here a 
steamboat every other day picks up passengers for New York and 
the southern part of the United States. Then our landlord worked out 
a more direct route for us. To get to New London by way of Nar- 
ragansett he engaged a friend, Gardener, who was a farmer in 
Narragansett, to take us by horse and carriage, 8 

The evening before our departure for New London we crossed the 
Providence bay to get to Narragansett and our host. We were well 
received by him and his wife. Happiness and affluence shrouded their 
orderly home. We were welcomed with a country supper, and the 
evening was spent answering questions about European customs. 
By the facial expression and manner of my traveling companion, 
Mr, Pickwood, I immediately observed that he was an enthusiastic 
supporter of his nation's ministry, and a strong advocate of its 
political principles. Early the next morning we sat in a roomy cov- 
ered carriage which was not suspended on springs, but went rather 
smoothly anyway. Our obliging Gardener put four brisk horses 
before it and he himself was our driver. 

It was a shame that the season was so far advanced that the coun- 
tryside had begun to lose its coloring. We conversed with our driver 
about agricultural methods, husbandry, and trade in this state and 
in neighboring Connecticut. He was well-informed on all such sub- 
jects and spoke with more understanding than one can ordinarily 

8 Klinkowstrom explained in a note that he used the term farmer without translation, 
because although it meant technically a tenant, in America it was used for all workers on the 
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expect from such people. He told us that during the last war with 
England he had been Regimental Quartermaster for Rhode Island's 
and Connecticut's militia. He had been in combat with the English 
who landed in Connecticut and murdered, burned, and plundered 
as they advanced. When we passed the location of various engage- 
ments, he described the military strategy with a clarity that was 
amazing in a farmer. 

I thought it strange when our driver said that he planned to stop 
before General Staunton's 4 house to rest his horses, and that there 
we would get excellent service and a good breakfast. In a little while 
we arrived at the house which lay directly on the highway. A sign 
told us it was an inn. We were shown through a store that sold 
various utility goods and I discovered that the General was the 
landlord of an inn, a country storekeeper, and also a farmer. 

"Here, my General, I bring you four guests who wish breakfast 
while I rest my horses," said our driver. The General received us 
warmly, but in true American fashion: with his hat on. We were 
led into a neatly-furnished room. We had little of the General's 
company after that, for he helped the maid bring in the breakfast 
tray and set out the courses. Staunton had a perfect military bearing, 
and since our driver called him General we followed suit with the 
same honorary title. He considered this a friendly gesture without 
in the least appearing embarrassed. The glances exchanged by the 
English couple and their subtle observations amused me. However, 
I was a little perplexed when I asked the General what was my part 
of the breakfast cost, and was embarrassed as I gave him my eighty- 
four cents. 

Our worthy driver told us later that General Staunton was in 
command of a brigade of two thousand militia-troops during the 
last war, and had courageously held off the attack of the English 
on Connecticut. However extraordinary it may seem to a newly- 
arrived European to find an innkeeper a former general, and a 
regimental quartermaster a driver, I have since found other examples 
in this country. No one permits empty titles or services to the state 
to prevent a return to earlier occupations, if so desired; for these 

4 The Record of Service of Connecticut Men . . . lists a Samuel Staunton who was a private 
in 1813; it names several Stantons, only one of whom was an officer Joseph Stanton, Captain 
June 8 to June 17 and July 16 to July 28, 1813. One of these men is probably the "General" 
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public responsibilities are looked upon as emergency duties to so- 
ciety. 

We arrived early that evening in New London, which is a charming 
little city at the mouth of a rather wide river called the Thames. 
Americans, especially those who live on this side of the Allegheny 
Mountains, like to call their places after their former homelands. 
The harbor is quite good and the city carries on some trade with the 
West Indies. I saw a ship ready to leave for St. Croix with a cargo 
of horses and domestic animals. Fort Trumbull, a very strong but 
irregular fortification, defends the entrance to the harbor and the 
river. 

The steamboat Fulton arrived the morning after I did, and I was 
delighted to achieve the most important purpose of my trip to see 
a steamboat. I hurried down to the harbor to inspect the boat and 
to reserve a place on her to New York. 

We were forty passengers from New London and from all classes 
of society. We were all served at one table; the food was plentiful 
and delicious. After twelve hours of traveling, we arrived at New- 
hawen [New Haven], Connecticut, at eight o'clock that evening, 
having gone a distance of sixty-four miles. The Sound through which 
we traveled, between the mainland and Long Island, is here twenty 
to thirty miles wide. The wind blew strongly against us and the sea 
was quite high. 

At our arrival in New Haven, the boat anchored beside another 
steamboat, called the Connecticut, which was ready to pick up the 
passengers from the Fulton, and then immediately continue the 
trip to New York. The travelers whose destination was Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, or Canada embarked on the Fulton. The 
steamboat Connecticut had, before the Fulton's arrival, thirty trave- 
lers who intended to go to the southern states. Of the passengers who 
came from New London, only ten remained in New Haven. 

It was already dark when we arrived so that I could not see New 
Haven or the coast thereabouts; a gangplank was laid between the 
two ships; the lamps were lighted; and each one arranged his things 
aboard the ship he planned to sail on. The confusion that resulted 
was amusing, but everyone was settled within an hour after our 
arrival, and the entire transfer was completed. The "all aboard" 
was sounded, and the Connecticut continued the trip to New York. 
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The evening meal was ready shortly after our departure and was 
served in a roomy and attractive salon. Shortly thereafter lots were 
cast for beds and the passengers retired. The night was already 
cold, and the wind increased; the sea became so violent that the 
ship had first one and then the other sidewheel out of ,water. The 
following day just as we approached New York the Sound narrowed. 
The weather calmed down and the atmosphere was once more 
clear and sunny. The shores in this area had not yet lost their sum- 
mer beauty. As we neared New York the Sound became busier. 
Snug country homesteads and gardens alternated with cultivated 
fields, and some of the passengers who knew that I was a newly- 
arrived European did not fail to describe the advantages of their 
country with typical American emphasis. They called my attention 
to the charming and busy panorama surrounding us. 

The narrowest part of Long Island Sound is called Hellgate, or 
the portals of Hell, a name given it because of the dangers one is 
exposed to here. The water has a strong whirlpool action resembling 
that current found in the Bay of Messina between Scylla and 
Charybdis. The motion of the water is caused by the tidal ebb and 
flow which drives the stream around the cliffs in the middle of the 
bay. Hence yachts and other sailboats do not dare to pass this 
place except with an open and strong wind; they gladly await 
quiet seas before passing the cliffs which cause so many accidents. 
During the Revolutionary War an English frigate en route to New 
York stranded here and was lost with its entire crew. It was re- 
assuring to see how calmly the steamboat Connecticut passed this 
dangerous place, and how powerfully it plowed through roaring 
whirlpools; nothing moved it from its course. 

The number of sailing vessels increased as we passed Hellgate. 
Manor houses of noble architecture were seen more and more fre- 
quently. The white houses were a pleasant contrast to the surround- 
ing hedges and green parks. Finally we spotted New York and its 
many ships and spacious docks* I can assure you it was an amazing 
and captivating sight to a European with no true conception of 
America's rapid growth. I was not prepared to find such a large and 
populous city on a coast where two hundred years ago there was 
only an insignificant village. From the sea the city is not handsome, 
as the houses are not stuccoed, and the view is obstructed by the 
many ships whose tackle hugs the bridges in a double row, and whose 
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masts form a forest. In this respect New York cannot compare with 
the beauty of Stockholm when approached from the sea. 

As soon as the steamboat dropped anchor, porters crowded aboard 
to take the travelers 7 baggage. These workers wear badges on their 
chests which tell the number and name they are known by. I had 
been directed not to an inn, for these are too costly; but to a board- 
ing house of which there are many in New York. I shall later de- 
scribe these. 

I am happy to have reached this station in my long and wearisome 
trip. Although living expenses, as I hear, are quite high in New York, 
I shall no doubt choose this city as my headquarters, for it has the 
surest communication with Europe and the rest of the world. Fare- 
well, 



II 

Three Weeks With This Serene 
and Hospitable People 

Morristown, New Jersey, November 25, 1818 

IT is difficult to get practical or theoretical information in a 
foreign country concerning subjects that lie outside one's chief 
activities and interests. At least I find it so with my assignment 
which is to secure accurate information about the American steam- 
boat. The future will reveal in what measure I have succeeded in 
fulfilling my duty. 

The many, often unnecessary preparations one makes; the time 
wasted making the right connections ; the false hopes one experiences ; 
the heavy cost of beginning again all these are a part of an enter- 
prise such as mine. 

Except for the help of the honored and respected Consul General 
Gahn 1 of New York my work would have been still more difficult 
and tiresome, but the persons with whom he put me in contact were 
of great assistance in my investigations. 

The ship Savannah now being prepared for a voyage to Europe 
under the power of steam attracted the attention of many people. 
I had made the acquaintance of her captain, Mr. Rodgers,* who 

1 Henrik Gahn came from Sweden to the U. S. in 1794, and after looking around in New 
England and New York he joined with an American friend, Mr. Mumford, in starting a "mer- 
cantile business" in New York. He became an American citizen in 1796 and took an American 
wife, but always kept close contact with Swedish visitors. He wa>s named Swedish consul in 
1797- 

2 Captain Moses Rogers [sic], a Connecticut Yankee who began steamboating early. In 
1809 he took the Phoenix from New York to Delaware, the first time a' steamboat ventured 
ocean waters. In 1817 he commanded the Charleston between Charleston and Savannah* He 
then helped to form a company, chartered by Georgia, "for the purpose of navigating the 
Atlantic or other oceans" with steam vessels. The company's first ship was the $avannah t 
launched in August 1818. It was an almost fully rigged sailing ship, with steam power added, 
and using collapsible paddle wheels. It ran from New York to Savannah in March 1819, and 
in May took President Monroe and Secretary of War Calhoun on an excursion. The depression 
of that year made the owners eager to sell, and when the U. S, government did not buy they 
sailed her to Europe. But the Russians could not be persuaded, and although the Crown Prince 
of Sweden was interested, he could offer only "$100,000 in the form of hemp and iron delivered 

8 
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kindly helped me in many thoughtful ways in my investigation, and 
through him I met Mr. Vail 8 of Morristown, New Jersey, who manu- 
factured all the iron work in the ship's steam engine. He invited me 
in a very friendly way to accompany him to his factory, located in 
the neighborhood of Morris town, where I could see, sketch and 
study several plans for steam engines which he prepared. 

This explains why I have come to Morristown, a little village 
among the New Jersey hills far from the highway between the big 
cities. It is here, from one of Mr. Vail's most skilled workers, a Mr. 
Carson, that I have received the most accurate information about 
the steam engine. Carson learned his work with Bolton and J. 
Watts 4 in London. He later worked in Glasgow, but, dissatisfied as 
so many Scots and Irish are, he came here where there was plenty 
of work. In addition to being a clever model-maker, smith, and 
draftsman, he has also a complete collection of tables, dimensions, 
and calculations for such machinery. 

It was a lovely fall morning when Mr. Vail and I journeyed here; 
we crossed the Hudson River by steam ferry and at Paulus Hook 
took our places in a small coach which goes through Elizabethtown, 
then here. The arrival at Mr. VaiPs house pleased me greatly. It 
was already dark, the road led down a high embankment, and below 
was a forge. The gushing of the river, the hammer's monotonous 
blow, and the sparks which flew from the forge recalled to my mind 
scenes at our Swedish ironworks. This pleasant illusion carried me 
back for a moment to the beloved home of my fathers. 

Mr. Vail's property is not quite like our iron-works [bruk] because 
Vail does not own any land or woods but only the residence itself, 
the forge, a few work-shops, and the garden. The machine is really 
nothing more than a water-powered hammer which is used to 
produce all kinds of crude work which can be done for a better price 
here than in New York. 

in America." The vessel was brought home and after a fire in 1820 was sold at auction; die 
engine was removed and she became a sailing ship. Rogers spent the rest of his life as a river 
steamboat captain. 

* Stephen Vail's "Speedwell Iron Works," which he acquired in 1804, evidently prospered. 
Vail became a lay judge, and in 1837 advanced money for Samuel Morse's experiments. His 
son, Alfred Vail, became a partner of Morse in his patent, and their experiments were carried 
on in this plant. 

* The sons of the original partners, Matthew Bouiton [sic] and James Watt, took over the 
business in 1800. They pioneered in the use of illuminating gas as well as in the making of 
steam engines. 
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Mrs. Vail and her daughter, a pretty sixteen-year-old girl, wel- 
:omed me without constraint; the small children gathered around 
their father and wanted to know what he had brought them from 
the city. They all got little gifts and ran happily on their way. A 
cheerful fire lighted the room, and Mrs. Vail served tea, which was 
very welcome on a cold and rainy evening. 

Life in the Vail household is frugal; the food is sufficient and well- 
prepared. Order prevailed everywhere. The only thing that I found 
unattractive was my bedroom, for although it was very clean and 
furnished with a good bed, it lacked a fireplace, had a drafty window, 
and was extraordinarily cold. During a snowstorm the snow sifted 
in. 

I worked daily on my drawings and investigations. It was only 
during the evening, when work was done, that we gathered around 
the fireplace and I told stories of Europe to Vail and his neighbors. 
The day after my arrival everyone in the neighborhood knew that 
Vail had in his house a stranger from afar, a European. And all the 
farmers who knew Vail hurried to visit him on various pretexts. 
The tiny drafting room at the workshop, which was my work room, 
was crowded during the evenings with people who began their 
probing questions about Europe before I had finished my work. 
Since Morristown is a small country town, and except for its ro- 
mantic location at the Passaic River has nothing that deserves the 
traveler's attention, a foreigner seldom comes here. A European 
seemed quite a novelty. 

Among VaiPs neighbors was an old farmer, Kennedy, whose frank 
and upright manner especially attracted me. He strongly resembled 
our capable Swedish highland farmers. He asked me to visit him as 
often as I could during my stay, and sometimes when I was still at 
work during the evening, he came down to VaiPs to get me. At his 
house I always got good apples and delicious cider, the usual treat 
in the country in New Jersey. There were always some farmers 
from the neighborhood at his home, and often I sat with them and 
his daughters before the hearth, telling stories of Europe and learn- 
ing about American agricultural methods. 

These people were amazed when I told them about our taxation, 
and when I gave them an estimate of the taxes paid on a homestead 
they asked me how a peasant could pay so much. They thought 
Sweden must be a wealthy and productive country, but I told them 
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that our crown taxes and hours of daily labor even so were much 
less than in all the other countries of Europe, and could not be com- 
pared with taxes in England. Then these honest men thanked 
Providence who had given them a homeland where the land was 
still almost tax-free, and they hoped they would never live to ex- 
perience such oppression. Kennedy, who had served as a militia-man 
at the end of the Revolutionary War, observed that while it seemed 
burdensome at the start to support the militia it was nevertheless 
the easiest way to build a decent national army for America. 

When I went with old Kennedy home from church one Sunday, 
he showed me a hillside where, during the Revolution, he had met 
and conversed with George Washington as he accompanied him on a 
reconnaissance trip in the area. It was moving to here with what 
rapture the old man recalled this beloved general. The tears ran down 
his cheeks when he spoke his name and described his unassuming 
way of conversing and fraternizing with his compatriots. 

Just as our fanners are accustomed to stop on Sundays when 
coming from church to survey the sprouts in their fields, so the 
New Jersey farmers stop and discuss their methods of cultivation 
with each other. I found that they had more theoretical knowledge 
of agriculture than do our men, . . 

Kennedy's farm consisted of only eighty American acres, an 
adequate amount of land for his household. In addition he owned in 
the state of Ohio eight thousand acres of land; he told me that about 
one-third of this was leased and cultivated and that the tenants 
farmed it for a very small annual rent, for the soil was exceedingly 
fertile. During my visit Kennedy's son set out, partly to sell some 
of the uncultivated land and partly to collect the rent. The young 
man's travel equipment was very light: a good horse, a light work 
wagon, a small suitcase, a rifle, and a pair of pistols. With this he 
planned to travel as far as St. Louis on the banks of the Mississippi. 

It is not unusual in North America to find travelers who journey 
all alone in this fashion even into the uninhabited districts with only 
a road map to assist them. When they come to the place where the 
road stops they sell their vehicle and continue on horseback. Old 
Kennedy told me that he considered this the best way to travel for a 
young man who wished to get to know his country, and that it was 
no more costly than to travel by public carriage. 

Kennedy's home was attractively located and rather pleasant. 
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He had two well-brought-up daughters, but they did not possess 
some feminine qualities that we expect to find in our country 
women. In the living room there was no loom, or spinning wheel or 
yarnwindle, symbols of the peasant woman's diligence. But often 
I saw a volume of Fielding or similar works in full view. I saw the 
girls busy sewing fine clothes, but I never saw them knitting or 
carding. I could not resist telling them how our wealthy farmers' 
daughters and wives help their men at harvest time, have the full 
responsibility of the care of the livestock, etc. It pleased the men to 
hear about these peasant customs but the daughters remonstrated, 
'What do your men do? How can your men be so unreasonable as 
to demand such work from their wives and daughters?" They added 
that the women in New Jersey never take on such hard labor, and 
that a Negress can scarcely be hired to care for a barn, for this is 
considered work for the men. 

VaiPs house was the same; the wife was no doubt a good house- 
keeper, but she did not seem interested in home crafts; the daughter 
doubtless helped her mother in domestic duties and she seemed to be 
a good and well-brought-up girl, but I doubt that she could spin, 
weave, brew, bake, or dip candles. In all such work they seem far 
behind our able peasant women in Sweden, who are great helps to 
their husbands. 

The region around Morristown is rolling, and has considerable 
hills whose summits consist of soft mineral stones and are crowned 
with large and beautiful deciduous forests. These hills and valleys 
are of reddish clay which seems to be quite fertile. The river winds 
through this beautiful landscape in a deep bed, 

Now that I have spent three weeks with this serene and hospitable 
people, I leave them with genuine regret. What I have been able 
to discover about American immigrants to the western provinces, 
about the colonists settling in the new lands, about their labor 
methods and domestic trade, I shall later narrate in a special letter. 



Ill 
One Soon Tires of Regularity 

Washington, February 6, 1819 

SINCE my instructions included a visit to the United States' 
foremost naval dock, I could not miss Washington, where the 
American navy has its headquarters and where there is an 
excellent marine establishment. This trip was interesting in many 
other ways. 

I took my place in the stage-coach which goes between New York 
and Philadelphia, where I intended to stay a few days. The twenty- 
fourth of January, rather early, a carriage stopped beside my lodging 
to fetch me and my effects, to take me down to the steamer which 
goes to Staaten [sic] Island over which the road leads to Trenton. 
Before we got down to the boat the carriage drove around the city 
to fetch several passengers whose destination was Philadelphia. A 
warm room and coffee greeted us on the steamboat; this was all the 
more pleasant as the morning was cold and damp, and a dank fog 
filled the air. After an hour's traveling we arrived at Staten Island 
where a fine stage-coach hitched to four horses awaited the passen- 
gers' arrival from the city. 

Although the weather was inclement, and the scenery drab, I still 
chose to sit on the outside of the carriage next to the driver. I thus 
avoided being crowded by the passengers, for the compartment 
seemed too small for so many people, but my real purpose was to get 
a better view of the country through which we drove. The road over 
Staten Island is not a good one, but now, on account of the season 
and weather it was exceedingly bad. It is actually not the main 
highway between Philadelphia and New York, but it is used in the 
wintertime when the steamboat ceases to run, as it is considered a 
few miles shorter than the one through Elizabeth town. Staten Island 
is rather large; it resembles the northern part of Skane or Blekinge 
without being as stony. Small wood groves, mostly young forest, and 
a few open fields give pleasant variety to the landscape. Stone walls 
are common and they are as well constructed as in Skane or as those 
laid by our Dalecarlians. 

13 
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We passed by ferry and came to the state of New Jersey. The 
land between Staten Island and Trenton (the capital of New Jersey) 
is less hilly. It is well cultivated, and the houses and villages are 
neat and attractive. In Trenton dinner was served when the stage- 
coach arrived. By what I could see passing through, this city re- 
sembled Norrkoping, and is about the same size. It is a shame I 
did not get a chance to inspect the beautiful wooden bridge over the 
Delaware River. The arches are rather daring and its construction 
deserves more notice than I had time to give it. 

Directly on the other side of the Delaware bridge are the remnants 
of General MoreauV former dwelling that was destroyed by fire one 
or two years ago; this place has a fine location. Not far from Trenton 
in a market town called Bordington [Bordentown] is the residence 
of the former King of Spain, Joseph Bonaparte. 2 The castle is built 
on a very steep hill and commands a magnificent view of the Dela- 
ware River, which meanders through a well-cultivated and beautiful 
countryside. The grounds are overgrown with thick leafy woods 
that give a charm to its location. 

After crossing the Delaware bridge, one enters the state of 
Pennsylvania. In the summertime, a steamboat runs daily between 
Trenton and Philadelphia; now we had to endure the stage-coach, 
and as I had chosen to sit on the outside of the carriage, I was com- 
pelled to remain there in spite of heavy rain. The countryside be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia is level and well cultivated. The 
Delaware River can be seen how and then on the left. The highway 
is good and well cared for. In New Jersey and Pennsylvania one sees 
orchards in the fields and alongside the road Contentment and pros- 
perity are evident. There was none of the disorder or lack of cleanli- 
ness common to most European communities. 

Finally I arrived in Philadelphia tired, wet, and thoroughly 
chilled; it was already quite late at night. A small cold dismal room 
with a fire of sour walnut wood greeted me. It was impossible to get 
a decent room for the inn was full. The next day therefore I had to 
get another lodging, at the Washington Hotel (or Mansion House), 

J When General Jean Victor Moreau (1763-1813) was banished by Napoleon he lived 
quietly in New Jersey until he lent his services to the allies in the last great coalition against 
Napoleon, and was killed at the Battle of Dresden, in 1813. 

2 Joseph Bonaparte (1768-1844) came to the U. S. in 1815 and made his home there, but 
spent the very last years in Genoa and Florence. 
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where I was quite comfortable for the same price. A traveler often 
believes that he can save if he lives in a less pretentious inn; I believe 
this is false. At a cheaper inn there are always additional charges 
which in a better place are included in the price. 

Sunday is observed in Philadelphia with the same sanctity I 
found in New York. I brought along some letters of recommendation, 
but they told me in the Washington Hotel that I could not present 
any that day. No shows could be given either, and so walking was 
the only diversion permitted a newly arrived foreigner who did not 
enjoy sitting looking at four walls, or sitting in the lobby with a 
crowd of strangers whose conversation was not at all enlightening. 

At first one admires the city's very regular streets and orderly 
plan, but he soon tires of regularity. All the streets have broad and 
well-laid sidewalks so that walking is a pleasure. Through the center 
of the city from the Delaware River to the Schuylkill runs a broad 
street called Market Street. Along this street, near the Delaware, 
are long stone sheds where groceries are sold. Just above these shel- 
ters stand the great freight wagons that have come from Pittsburgh, 
or that will carry cargo out to the Alleghenies, Pittsburgh, Ohio, and 
to Baltimore. Here the farmers also offer their produce for sale. If 
these wagons do not get a return assignment they load up with 
lime, which is used as fertilizer. All the streets which cross this 
wide street and run parallel with the rivers are numbered, for ex- 
ample, North Second, South Fourth, and so on. The streets that 
run parallel with Market Street have names. 

Generally the architecture is more attractive here than in New 
York. Wooden houses are less frequently seen, and I observed many 
private and public buildings of noble style. It was interesting to 
meet the many people who went to and from church, all dressed in 
their best go-to-meeting clothes which seemed to be simpler and in 
better taste than in New York. The hats were more on the English 
than the French style, but the cloaks and the clothes were modeled 
after the French. 

As many of Philadelphia's inhabitants are Quakers and have a 
great influence on the city government, they also influence the 
styles and colors used by other sects. The Quaker costume is very 
somber and does not yield to fashion. It retains the style that was 
popular in William Penn's day. The man's wardrobe includes hats 
with low crowns and wide brims; coat, vest, and knickers made of 
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fine light brown cloth with covered buttons; yellow top-boots; and 
fine white linen. The same purity and neatness is true of the Quaker- 
ess' dress, but it is not graceful or beautiful. The womenfolk of this 
sect dress in skirt and blouse of a medium gray color, a little white 
cap almost without ornamentation, a white kerchief, and a white 
apron. When they go out they wear a gray cape of wool or cotton 
and a little hat with a small visor, which fits closely to the head. 
They never use ribbons, laces, or ornaments of other color, and 
never trimming. There are many Methodists in Philadelphia; they 
are set apart from the Quakers and other sects by a special costume 
which is just as drab and formal as the Quakers 5 . The number who 
belong to these sects is larger in proportion to the population of 
Philadelphia than in New York, and so they influence the mode and 
fashion among the other sects also. 

Among the buildings the Masonic Temple is outstanding. It is 
built in Gothic style, just the form and character the temple should 
have. The academy or university building was erected by the city for 
General Washington, but this great and unselfish man declined this 
token of Philadelphia's gratitude. It was later dedicated as a high 
school. The lobby is a handsome rotunda or octagon; all the rooms 
are built and decorated in a simple good style. The Anatomical 
Hall is especially well furnished for its purpose. It is a rotunda with 
benches on a rising floor so that the lectern is below and the audience 
can view the dissections without difficulty. The Presbyterian Church 
on Market Street has an Ionic peristyle. Girard's bank, with its 
lovely Corinthian columns, the Pennsylvania Bank, and the Theater 
with its handsome fajade but somewhat low colonnade are outstand- 
ing as examples of fine architecture. 

Philadelphia is seventy to eighty miles from the mouth of the 
Delaware River, which is one mile wide at the city. Navigation and 
foreign trade do not seem to be as active here as in New York. 

From the American minister in Stockholm, Mr. Russel, 8 1 received 
a letter of recommendation to a Mr. Vaughan 4 of Philadelphia. As 

1 Jonathan Russell (1771-1832) had served as charge* d'affaires in Paris and London, and 
was minister to Sweden and Norway from 1814 to 1818, In 1820 he was elected to the General 
Court in Massachusetts, and served in Congress 1821-1823. He then retired from public life, 
perhaps as a result of a public controversy in 1822 with John Quincy Adams relating to the 
negotiations at Ghent in 1814, at which the two had been participants, 

4 Probably Benjamin Vaughan (1751-1835), who was a good friend of Franklin's, but was 
not "brought up" in his home. He was the son of a British merchant and an American mother, 
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the Swedish vice-Consul, Mr. Dahlgren, 5 was also linked with the 
Vaughan household, I was doubly introduced to this enlightened 
and respected gentleman who receives all recommended foreigners 
so graciously. My short visit did not give me time to accept Mr. 
Vaughan's kind invitation to meet the people who would be of 
interest to me concerning the errand I am on; I must postpone this 
visit until I return from Washington. Then I hope to remain at least 
eight days in Philadelphia, which I count as one of the loveliest cities 
in the world. 

The theater notices showed that the tragedy' 'Romeo and Juliet" 
would be given. I have seen this play in Stockholm and I thought it 
would be interesting to see it here so as to compare the productions 
and the prevailing taste. The salon is not large but it is nicely deco- 
rated. I don't care for the thin columns which support the boxes, 
for they are of no school in particular, and look very weak. The salon 
was lighted with gas, but either the fixture had not been cleaned 
sufficiently or one of the pipes had not been lit, because the odor was 
rather offensive. Otherwise the illumination was beautiful. The ladies 
were charmingly dressed; their clothes had been chosen with great 
care, and too much contrast of color had been avoided. In New York 
the fair sex seemed to dress with greater variety, especially during 
their promenades, I noticed several very handsome women and 
among them some real beauties. The theater was even more silent 
than ours in Stockholm; it seemed like church. The men sit with 
their hats on, and generally do not observe the rules of etiquette 
as we do. 

At last the play began. The theater is spacious and attractive; 
the costumes of the stars were glamorous; but as far as the play 
itself and its setting were concerned, it did not compare with our 
imposing production, . . .Only two or three arias were sung; the 

was born in Jamaica, and moved to the United States in 1796. He studied law and medicine 
in England and then went into business. In 1776-1779 he helped Franklin to collect and edit 
the Political, Miscellaneous and Philosophical Pieces which were published in London in 1779. 
Benjamin had a brother Charles who was also associated with Franklin. See below, p. 84. 

5 Bernard Ulric Dahlgren had fled from Gafle, Sweden, in 1804, after agitating republican- 
ism. He traveled widely, landed in New York in 1806, and later made his peace with the 
home government. He was appointed consul in Philadelphia, and served to his death in x 824, 
He married Martha Rowan, daughter of James Rowan, officer in the American Revolution, 
and was the father of John Adolphus Bernard Dahlgren, American naval officer and famous 
inventor of ordnance. 
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chorus at Juliet's funeral was poor and far too shrill. The Capulets' 
ball was simple; the masks were dirty; and Romeo's retainers were 
slow and dull. There were only two scenes, according to my concep- 
tion of good theater, which had any value; and that was all to the 
credit of the leading actors, not the production. Five murders were 
committed and the audience was delighted. Hence the public here 
has the same taste as in England where they want much blood on 
the stage. Miss Darly as Juliet was rather pretty, and she acted welL 
The dancers were dressed very modestly; I doubt that any dancer in 
a Pennsylvania theater would dare to appear in a costume seen on 
the European stage. Such dancing and dressing would contrast too 
greatly with the stern customs and decorum of Philadelphia. 

I do not believe that a resident of Philadelphia would approve of 
my judgment of their theater. I have no feeling for the English 
theatrical style. Many of the English plays are masterpieces of 
literature, with their own beauty and poetry, but I am not well 
enough acquainted with the language to evaluate them as I 
should. 6 ... 

So that I would not have to travel at night, I did not take the mail 
coach but a smaller coach which would stop at Lancaster. It was a 
beautiful morning; the weather was mild; and I took my place beside 
the driver better to view the countryside, to avoid tlie crowded 
compartment, and to converse with the driver. The road went over 
the handsome Schuylkill bridge. . . . The wooden bridge is built 
sturdily and the great span of its arch demonstrates the daring of its 
design. The span is three hundred forty feet; the full length of the 
bridge is four hundred feet; the width of the arch is twenty feet; and 
the height of the arch over the water is thirty feet. On the other 
side of the Schuylkill is an attractive country house with a large 
park and the best cultivated garden in Pennsylvania. Directly across 
the Schuylkill River the land is more hilly, with woods and charming 
country homes. Farming here is more industriously carried on than 
in the sections of New York and New Jersey I have seen. 

Near the city we saw many pigs, large flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, The traffic was very heavy and seemed much richer than 
around Stockholm. I saw large freight wagons hitched to five or six 
strong horses coming from the other side of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains carrying country produce to the city. These wagons are some- 

fl The next six lines are largely concerned with plans of further travel. 
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thing like the German freight wagons except that they are not so 
large or crude as the vehicles that carry produce between Liibeck 
and Hamburg. ... In France, England, and Germany, and in the 
most populated parts of the United States, transportation is a 
special occupation. To deliver their produce farmers do not need 
to take men and horses away from their work, for they may engage 
business agencies in the city for a moderate price. These agencies 
keep wagons and horses for this particular purpose. One of these 
horses has the strength of two of our ordinary farm horses, and six 
can pull a load that would take eleven horses in Sweden. . . . 

In the district around Downington log cabins began to appear. 
The rolling wooded country and the houses built in a style resembling 
ours make the countryside look like Sweden. The houses are built 
of logs which are not dovetailed but butted, and the crevasses 
between the logs are filled with clay and moss. Usually the outer 
wall is very rough-hewn, but the houses are plastered on the inside. 
Some dwellings are made of field stone of a rather dark color, but 
not nearly as hard as our granite. These houses give a dark and dis- 
mal appearance to the landscape. Occasionally one sees barns built 
in the Swedish style, indicating that Swedish colonists once settled 
in Pennsylvania. 7 

The method of fencing common to Pennsylvania and Maryland 
is even more wasteful with lumber than ours. The first settlers who 
began to build fences in this way seem to have forgotten that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points. The fences 
zig-zag, and the only advantage to this method is that fewer posts 
are needed. It is also a quicker way to build a fence when the material 
is at hand. In the parts of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
that I have seen, the soil is reddish resembling our marshy sand. 
It is rather fertile, and is red because it is mixed with iron ochre. 

As Lancaster is neared, the German style of building becomes more 
common; it is the style used in the Rhineland. The fields are well 
laid out and cultivated with greatest care, and the crops are beauti- 
ful. The German colonists seem to be more concerned about their 
land than are the Americans of English heritage. Among the Ger- 
mans one meets more wives and daughters who take part in the farm 

T An interesting and significant treatise on the transit of culture elaborates on the Swedish 
influence in the development of the American log cabin: Harold R. Shurtleff, The Log Cabin 
Myth, Cambridge: Harvard, 1939. 
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work than the English-colonist womenfolk do. On the other hand, 
there is missing here the cleanliness and neatness which prevails in 
those parts of America where the inhabitants stem from England. 

The weather was pleasant but cold; the roads were horrible, and 
although they were covered with a sort of loose stone [gravel] to 
make them firm, the ruts were quite deep because of the heavy wag- 
ons, which often go ten or twelve together along these roads. 
Late that evening we came to Lancaster. Our host was of German 
descent and spoke a poor English. I decided to stay overnight, and 
leave with the stagecoach at four o'clock the next afternoon. The 
host promised me a warm room and a good fire. When I came up 
to my room I found the door open. A few pieces of green wood lay on 
the hearth and sputtered, and the windows were drafty, which seems 
true of most of the inns in America. I complained to the landlord, 
who insisted that the room was the warmest in the house and that 
he chose it for me especially for this reason, and that the fire would 
give much warmth in an hour or two. On top of all this there was 
no damper in the fireplace. 

Lancaster is a pretty little city. The city and the surrounding 
districts are inhabited by German colonists who speak poor English; 
some of them do not understand it at all. The predominant religious 
sect is Lutheran. There is also a congregation of Moravian Brethren. 
Not far away in a little village by the name of Bethlehem is a training 
school for young girls, and one for young boys, maintained by the 
Moravian Brethren. These institutions resemble ours in Christians- 
feld in every way, from what I have heard about them. 

From Lancaster to Little York the countryside varies with valleys 
and hills, and presents the loveliest scenery. Finally I found an 
industrious household such as I have known in my own home village. 
At a place where we changed horses I went into a kitchen. There 
stood a small friendly woman twisting flax handed to her by the 
girl on the other side of the room who was combing. Two other 
girls, apparently her daughters, sat at the cheerful fireplace and 
spun. The spinning wheels were like those we used in Sweden years 
ago. The flax was rolled on a peeled cedar branch made as they 
are at home. The girls were well dressed; the clothes made as they 
are in Ostergotland, or half country-half city. The copper, brass, 
and stone vessels were attractive and placed in order on a shelf 
beside the door. All this reminded me of neat Swedish cottages. 
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In New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, I had seen foppish 
clothes in the country and I was delighted to see sensibly dressed 
country people. 

At Columbia the Susquehanna River is crossed by a wooden 
bridge. It was already dark when we got to Columbia, and as this 
bridge was covered with a shed for its entire length, we had to light 
the wagon lanterns. In Little York was an inferior inn where I was 
given space with two or three other travelers. It has proved to be the 
custom in the country inns here that several persons are put to- 
gether in one room. It is said, moreover, that it is not uncommon in 
the far west to put two travelers in the same bed. As I could not be 
induced to share a room with strangers I was given an attic room to 
myself. Among the other junk stood an uncomfortable bed and I 
threw myself on it fully clothed. The night was cold, and rain and 
hail beat against the little widnow. The room was drafty. 

After a sleepless night I was on the road again the next morning 
at six. It was cloudy and a thick coating of ice covered the trees and 
the road. Under other conditions the countryside might be attrac- 
tive, but now it was ugly and depressing. It was so nasty that it 
was very difficult to leave the carriage to change horses. In some 
places we went through thick young woods. At the watering places 
were gloomy and unclean inns or taverns. As we approached Balti- 
more the houses seemed unattractive; the number of taverns in- 
creased; the fences were more dilapidated and the yards were un- 
kempt. In short, the country here has an entirely different character 
than the parts I saw of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
The reason seems to be that farming in Maryland is done by slaves. 
Besides this the gloomy weather gave me a less favorable impression 
of this region. 

On top of everything else, we got a drunken driver at the last 
station who drove insanely over the slippery roads. He did not fail 
to stop at every other tavern along the road to replenish; so that 
when we arrived at Baltimore he was so drunk that I, sitting next 
to him, took the reins in order to protect life and limb. The carriage 
was not a regular mail or post wagon either. Tired and frozen, I 
arrived in Baltimore that afternoon in time to stop at the best 
hotel in town, The Indian Queen. 

Baltimore lies at the outlet of the Patapsco River, where it flows 
into the Chesapeake Bay. One section of the city is flat and seems 
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marshy and dank; another part is on hills and has charm and variety. 
Otherwise the city is regularly built and the houses attractive. The 
harbor is roomy and safe, but I consider it somewhat shallow. In 
any case, ocean-going vessels can not come in closer than Fellspoint. 
The harbor seems to fill up each year with alluvial soil carried down 
by the Patapsco River. At Fellspoint is a very handsome Belvedere 
where there is an open view of the harbor and Chesapeake Bay with 
its numerous sailboats. It was at Fellspoint that the English at- 
tempted a landing during the last war. Their regular troops suffered 
a great defeat and were forced to retreat by the American militia, 
who were led by the brave Spire Smith, 8 a respected merchant in 
Baltimore. He had been chosen as commander of this militia; and 
after the war, like some of the heroes of ancient Rome, he returned 
to his former occupation. 

Fellspoint and the region about Chesapeake Bay are known for 
fast-sailing schooners, built and equipped there. The fastest ships 
are used mostly for privateering and the slave trade. The residents 
of this part of the city are mainly ship-builders and sailors. The 
Fellspoint people have the same reputation as those who live at the 
Plymouth docks or Gosport in England. It would be too detailed to 
continue, but the experienced seamen who have visited these ports 
will know what I mean. 

On a large, attractively wooded place in the elevated part of the 
city stands a column of white marble, a tribute to George Washing- 
ton. This monument is not yet completed, but I did not think it 
beautiful. Not far away the Catholic Church was being built. Its 
architecture is noble, and when this domed building is finished, it 
will adorn the city. Nearby there is a church owned by the Unitarian 
sects. Its fagade and columns are in simple, dignified taste. When 
one approaches Baltimore these handsome buildings on the heights 
give a good impression. There are also other beautiful buildings in 
the city. The Catholic religion is the most common in Baltimore 
and in most of Maryland, and I am told that in the city and in the 
districts about there are some cloisters. A Catholic bishop lives in 
the city. 

8 This must be John Spear Smith, who was aide de camp to his father Samuel Smith (cf. 
p. aio) in the 1814 defense of Baltimore. Klinkowstrom's acquaintance with the family (cf. 
p. 23) is one of many indications that he had entree to the top circles of American society 
wherever he went. 
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Sixty or seventy years ago Baltimore was only a small trading 
place with a population not exceeding three thousand people; now 
there are fifty thousand. Its busy trade with the West Indies and 
South America and its successful privateering during the last war 
contributed to its rapid growth. Much traffic from Boston and New 
York passes through Baltimore, whose chief exports are flour, pro- 
visions, lumber, and some manufactured goods made in Baltimore 
and Maryland. 

I can only judge the fairer sex by what I have seen on my prom- 
enades. They seem appealing, of pleasant dispositions, and with 
bewitching eyes. Their dress is gay and colorful in comparison with 
that worn in Philadelphia. 

My short visit to Baltimore did not allow time to accept young 
Mr. Smith's kind invitation to introduce me to society. He was even 
kind enough to invite me to dinner, which I also had to decline. I 
was introduced to the parents of our American Charg6 d'Affaires, 
Mr. Hughes. These two respected old people received me in the 
most gracious manner. I had to forego their many invitations, for 
frequent trips to the wharves took all my time. Mr. Hughes' brother 
was kind enough to take me to the Stilses' 9 [sic] workshop where I 
saw his newly-invented rotary steam engine which has a simple 
mechanism and takes very little room. 

The inn in which I lived was the best in town. The landlord had 
forty slaves of both sexes so that the service left nothing to be 
desired. It was interesting for me to see the Negro barracks, and to 
see how things were carried on in a slave household. All the slaves 
were neat and well-dressed. I could not get used to the haste at 
meal-times. I have good reason for stating that in this country the 
food is gobbled. Ten or eleven courses were served in rapid succes- 
sion; a man could hardly sample one course before another was 
served. There was not time to breathe, or to turn about, or to talk 
with one's neighbor before one of the slaves had removed the plate 
and placed another before you; and before you knew it the table was 
cleared. The reason for this speed was that the slaves ate what was 
left from the table d'hfoe. Naturally, the less the guests had time to 
consume, the more the slaves would get. Once I came down to the 

John S. Stiles had improved on earlier engines in both simplicity and compactness; 
diagrams and descriptions were published in Niks' Weekly Register, Suppl. to No. 7, vol. 
XVII, Oct. 1 6, 1819, pp. 113-115. 
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Negro dining room directly after dinner and found them leisurely 
consuming with great delight the almost untouched dishes which 
had been served on the table d'hote. 

I saw also part of the region around Baltimore, which was beauti- 
ful, and I regretted not being able to stay in this city longer. In 
many respects it deserves a traveler's close scrutiny. One should not 
be limited in time when traveling, for then he can hardly concentrate 
on the many things which in so distant and remarkable a country 
demand careful attention, if he is to avoid the danger of hasty 
judgments. 

The road between Baltimore and Washington is fairly good, but 
the country is sparsely populated; large farms and wide enclosures 
testify to this. The farming is done by slaves. There are none of the 
small, neat gardens of New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. Four 
or five miles on the other side of Baltimore begins a forest which 
stretches fourteen to sixteen miles and has few clearings. In vain I 
looked for the large fine trees of which it is said the American woods 
can boast; there was only new growth consisting of oak, chestnut, 
walnut, and other kinds native to this country. At some places stood 
massive stumps which testified to the magnitude of the forest in 
days gone by. These forests were owned by some iron-works and 
smelters. As one approaches the Washington and Virginia border he 
meets with pine trees. The land is more level, not nearly as rolling 
as between Downington and Lancaster. The soil has a reddish ap- 
pearance just like the parts of New Jersey and Pennsylvania I 
traversed. 

Unless one is told, he is not aware of entering the capital of 
America, because this place, remarkable in so many ways, can hardly 
be distinguished from the neighboring countryside. We passed a 
small marker, and the driver told me that now we were in Washing- 
ton. At first one does not get a good impression of the city. On a 
rather large and flat field are a few scattered groups of houses. 
Among these the two wings of the Capitol are seen on an attractive 
hill, and to the left is the broad Potomac River. On the other side of 
the river are Virginia's wooded banks. A very long, handsome alU 
of poplars stretches from the Capitol down to the President's home, 
a mile away. This alU is called Pennsylvania Avenue. This street 
is not fully built, but some sections of it have houses on two sides 
and show how handsome it will be when it is ready some day. 
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All the inns of Pennsylvania Avenue and of Washington were 
filled. With effort I found a second-rate lodging place in Georgetown, 
a small well-built city close by, but separated from the new Washing- 
ton by a small stream which flows into the Potomac River. The room 
first shown me was so tiny that I could neither do my drawings nor 
receive visitors there. After much negotiation I was given a large 
corner room on the lowest floor. Beside the fact that it was in the 
basement where noise disturbed me late into the night, I also had 
to be content, during the day, with the coachmen and their carousing, 
for they stopped their wagons just outside my room. In addition to 
the door which went directly to the street, this room had two other 
doors and three loose windows, a generally unattractive location. 

This letter has become unreasonably long and like an ordinary 
travel diary; but by these details, I believe that you can discern 
here and there special characteristics of this country and its cus- 
toms. . . . 



IV 

You Can Immediately be Presented 
to Mr. Monroe 



Washington , February 12 ', 1819 

EVEN before my departure for Washington, the honorable and 
respected Consul-General Gahn in New York introduced me 
to Commodore Chauncey, 1 who is chief of the New York 
squadrons, and to Mr. Thompson, 2 formerly superior judge of the 
state of New York and recently appointed Secretary of the Navy. 
These two gentlemen, who otherwise live in New York, had preceded 
me to Congress, and my first task upon arrival was to find them in 
order to be presented to the President, and to the men of the Ad- 
miralty who were members of the Board for the American Navy. 
I asked the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Thompson, to get me an 
audience with the President. 

"You can immediately be presented to Mr. Monroe," he answered, 
But as I was not dressed in uniform, I considered it was not the time 
to pay my respects to the President. Thompson laughed and assured 
me that one need not be so particular in this country, and that I 
could easily, without making a faux pas, go immediately to the 
Residence with him. 

I passed no guards on the avenue to the President's house; there 
was not even an honor guard at the entrance itself. A servant in 
livery showed us up the stairway and he went in to announce us. 
A little later we were admitted. The President, dressed in a plain 
brown coat, received us courteously and asked us to sit beside the 
fire. Two other persons sat there already engaged in confidential 

1 Commodore Isaac Chauncey (17711-1840) had commanded the United States naval forces 
on Lakes Ontario and Erie during the War of 1812. From 1816 to 1818 he was in command 
of the Mediterranean squadron, and was one of the negotiators of a treaty with Algiers. He 
served for two periods in the Board of Navy Commissioners in Washington, and was twice 
commander of the New York Navy Yard (1807-1812 and 1825-1832). (Sec below, p. 128). 

* Smith Thompson (1768-1843). In 1823 Thompson resigned his post as Secretary of the 
Navy to become associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. He opposed the na- 
tionalizing policies of John Marshall. 

26 
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conversation. One of them, dressed in an overcoat, sat in a rather 
careless position with one leg crossed over the other knee. 

Although I had imagined this presentation to be simple and 
lacking ceremony, I could not believe that a person could dare 
associate so unconstrainedly with the state's first officer. It startled 
a newly-arrived foreigner from Europe who had as yet not become 
accustomed to this country's informal ways, and I considered that 
these men should have shown more outward respect for their Presi- 
dent, whose unassuming but dignified manner deserved every possible 
sign of esteem. After the two men had gone I handed the President 
the letter given me by the American minister in Stockholm, Mr. 
Russell, and I requested permission to visit the United States' 
military wharves which the President kindly granted me. He added 
with a smile that it would please him very much if a foreigner could 
find anything new and instructive in so young a country as the 
United States. To this I answered that I believed the time would 
soon come when Europeans would travel to America not so much to 
bring their ideas as to take home information and to make observa- 
tions of new things about which the old world has no idea or incom- 
plete notions. 

The residence is situated on a lovely hill from where there is an 
open view to the Potomac River, which flows just below. When the 
English invaded Washington during the last war, the home of the 
President was burned; but the United States has now rebuilt it in 
beautiful Ionic style. This residence is neither large nor awe-in- 
spiring and I mentioned once to a member of Congress that the 
United States' highest official seemed to be living in too small 
quarters. He answered me that the building served its purpose, that 
if it were larger and more elegant, perhaps some President would be 
inclined to become its permanent resident, which was something to 
beware of. 

Commodore Chauncey was kind enough to take me to the other 
state secretaries, but I met only Mr. Colquehoun [Calhoun], 8 who 
is the head of the war department and a polite and informed gentle- 
man. During the conversation I had with him, he asked about the 
organization of the Swedish army and I gave him briefly an idea of 

8 John C. Calhoun (1782-1850) whose grandfather's name was sometimes spelled Colqu- 
houn. Calhoun was for over seven years Secretary of War. Klmkowstrom was perhaps aware 
that in 1816 Calhoun had advocated steam frigates for the navy. 
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our system, which he seemed to approve. Mr. Chauncey also intro- 
duced me to the members of the American naval administration: 
Commodores Rodgers, Decatur, and Porter. 4 I shall later tell of 
these honorable and informed men who met me in a friendly and 
open manner. 

The President's wife's courts, or levees as they are called here, 
are rather interesting to compare with the courts of the old world. 
From the lower vestibule I came suddenly into a large and handsome 
rotunda where Mrs. Monroe was standing. Each new arrival went 
up to her and bowed, and she answered the greeting with a nod of 
the head. As a foreigner one has little to say and the President's wife 
can scarcely begin the conversation except by asking how long one 
had been in America, etc. ; of course, such conversations were short- 
lived. Mrs. Monroe was tastefully dressed at the first reception; her 
costume consisted of a white dress of Indian muslin embroidered 
with gold. Her hair was braided with pearls and adorned with a 
magnificent diadem of gold set with pearls. Genuine pearls dressed 
her throat, arms, and ears. She seemed between thirty and forty 
years old, of medium height, and her complexion complimented her 
beautiful hair. Although she could not be called a beautiful woman 
(belle femme), she was quite charming and engaging. But from what 
I could tell, she did not seem especially to enjoy this affair. 

Behind Mrs, Monroe the ladies were arranged according to rank. 
I thought it odd and discourteous that all the ladies were seated 
while the President's wife had to stand to receive all the callers. 
The ladies were tastefully but not ostentatiously dressed; I noticed 
only three or four who wore jewelry or real pearls. Although I am 
sure the American wives can afford to have such luxury, wealth is 
not yet displayed to the degree it is in Europe. The dresses were 
mostly of French design; some of the women from the western states 

4 These three naval "greats" comprised the Board of Navy Commissioners. Each had seen 
service in the Tripolitan War and the War of iSift. John Rodgers (1773-1838) headed the new 
board in 1815, and in 1823 became Secretary of the Navy ad interim. (See below page 41), 
Stephen Decatur (1779-1810) fought under Rodgers' command in the War of i8xa, and served 
on the Board from 1815 to i8ao. It was he who in 1815 composed the famous toast, ". , , our 
country, right or wrong." In i8ao he was killed in a duel with Capt. James Barron. (See 
below pp. 41-42). David Porter (1780-1843) served on the Board also from 1815 until he 
resigned in i8a3 to command the West Indian squadron. He was recalled in 1825, resigned in 
1826, served for three years with the Mexican navy, then became consul-general to Algiers, 
then charge* d'affaires in Turkey, and in 1839 minister to Turkey. (See below, p. 4 a), 
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were not as fashionable. The most richly dressed were from the 
southern states, where I believe prosperity and surplus is greater 
than in the north. The drawing rooms are not elegant, but suitably 
and tastefully furnished as befits an officer of this rank in a country 
where the principle of equality prevails. I have often seen more 
lavish rooms in Europe in the homes of officials whose rank and 
station could not be compared with the President's. 

After bowing to the President's wife, we went into the side rooms 
where the President was greeted. When all have been received, some 
of the ladies walk about and choose a gentleman friend to escort 
them about the rooms. Then the evening is spent in conversation 
with friends. Commodore Chauncey introduced me to Mrs. Skeyler 5 
and Mrs. Decatur, both of whom were pretty, charming, and taste- 
fully dressed. Mrs. Skeyler is truly a beautiful woman. These women 
were kind enough to choose me as their escort for their tour of the 
rooms. 

In the reception hall was a large gathering of all classes of society ; 
for I believe every free American who owns property or his own 
business has the right to attend the President's wife's reception. 
Foreign ministers, consuls, and visitors, American officers and states- 
men, etc., were respectably dressed some in uniform and some in 
civilian clothes. There were also others poorly clad who purposely 
appeared shabby and disrespectful. I noticed some farmers and other 
men in soiled clothes, whose hair was uncombed, and whose boots 
were dirty and unpolished just as they came in from the streets. 
These figures contrasted greatly with the rest of the company. At one 
of the receptions I attended, there was an Indian chief of the Creek 
tribe, who, together with some of his Indian neighbors, was dressed 
according to the tribal custom. . . .The chief seemed very proud, 
but otherwise these primitive folk were quite well mannered. I 
noticed no shyness upon their entering the room, and no curiosity 
about their surroundings. About ten o'clock in the evening, coffee, 
tea, confections, and glasses [of water] were brought around and 
offered to all; and about twelve the company dispersed. 

I do not mean to imply that there is no disorder or unsuitable 

6 Probably the Mrs. Skcyler was Mrs. Philip Jeremiah Schuyler, whose husband was a 
Representative in Congress, 1817-1819. Mrs. Decatur was undoubtedly the wife of Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur, who in the years 1815-1820 was serving on the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners in Washington. 
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conduct at such receptions; it would be odd if such did not take 
place in a large gathering of people from all classes who are free to 
attend these functions. . . . 

A visiting European at first gets an altogether different idea 
about the capital of the United States. ... It is especially because 
one has so recently been in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
that Washington gives an unfavorable impression. I have in an 
earlier letter given you an idea, and I shall continue now to describe 
more in detail, the capital's location, appearance, and disadvantages. 
The first plan for the city was drawn up in 1791 by General Washing- 
ton who was president at the time; and although many cities in the 
United States have grown rapidly in the last twenty-eight years 
there are many factors which will prevent' the Congressional city 
from expanding at the same rate as other cities in North America. 6 

The land the state of Maryland gave to Congress for the founding 
of the city is ten square miles 7 of level and upland field, bounded on 
one side by the Potomac River and cut by a small stream which flows 
directly below the hill on which the Capitol is built. It is ridiculously 
called the Tiber, although it in no way resembles that remarkable 
river. The suburbs of Washington are Alexandria in Virginia which 
lies on the other side of the Potomac, and Georgetown which is 
separated from the new Washington by a little river called Rock 
Creek. A bridge a mile long crosses the Potomac and links Washing- 
ton with the banks of Virginia. The place is well chosen: dry, high, 
and inviting, with plenty of water. Up to this time very few homes 
have been built on the streets of this beautifully planned city. The 
districts near the wharf Greenleafs point, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and the neighborhood of the Capitol are somewhat populated; but 

The plans for the city were drawn by Major Pierre Charles L'Enfant "under the direct 
and minute supervision of President Washington and Secretary of State Jefferson" (H. P. 
Caemmerer, Washington, The National Capital, Washington, 1931, p. 25). The population in 
1820 numbered 13,247. Conditions had improved somewhat since 1804 when Thomas Moore 
wrote: 

"This fam'd metropolis, where fancy sees squares in morasses, obelisks in trees; 
which second-sighted seers e'en now adorn with shrines unbuilt and heroes yet 
unborn." (quoted in Caemmercr, p. 43) 

But pigs still roamed the streets, and only Pennsylvania Avenue was lightedeven as late 

as 1860. 

r This should be "ten miles square," though that original plot included land given by 
Virginia and returned by the federal government. 
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seldom can one see a row of houses extending as far as eight hundred 
years without empty lots between. 

The busiest street is Pennsylvania Avenue, but it is not paved, so 
that in dry and windy weather one chokes with dust raised by the 
many carriages traveling to and from the Capitol. In the rainy 
weather, too, the mud is intolerable and one sinks in mire up to the 
ankles. The sidewalks on both sides of the road are not entirely 
paved either. The distances between the houses are great; they are 
counted by miles, and if I reach during the morning any of the 
gentlemen with whom I must talk concerning the purpose of my 
trip I must take a carriage or chaise. This is an appreciable expense 
in a costly city like Washington. On the wide and lonely plain which 
surrounds these few groups of houses the roads and paths cross each 
other in all directions, and a stranger has difficulty finding his way 
unless he first sights the Capitol or some church and then walks 
directly across the field, because here one seldom meets anyone who 
can give directions. Although Americans generally make the most 
of everything, the inhabitants have not made gardens or orchards of 
these plains, very suitable for this purpose until the number of 
houses increases. Had they but planted along the broad avenues or 
where the main streets will some day be laid, this would make a 
good effect and at least show what the plan looks like. 

To the right of the road around the capitol hill the ground is 
overgrown with brier. It seems to me, too, that for the sake of better 
order, the place where all arriving strangers pass should be cleared, 
unless the powers-that-be deliberately wish to give notice that the 
city is young and continually growing in power and culture. 

The hill on which the Capitol stands is surrounded by a handsome 
iron fence. When the English during the last war burned the Presi- 
dent's house and the wharf they ruined the Capitol also. Now it is 
being repaired and the two wings are ready; the enclosed vignette 
shows its present appearance. The Capitol is nicely located; it 
dominates the whole plain and the Potomac River. But the architect 
has not properly used the well-chosen location to set up a worthy 
and imposing building. All that can be said about it is that it is 
pleasing when seen close at hand. The exterior is Corinthian but the 
details are too small and give no effect at a distance; the Doric or 
Ionic designs would have been more suitable to my mind. The con- 
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striiction of open columns and porches, built in the simple tradition, 
would have given dignity to the fagades. I think that the Doric 
achieves this more readily. The Capitol in America should not only 
speak in a noble and awe-inspiring tone to travelers from the old 
world, but should also awaken a self-confident and proud feeling 
in its citizenry. It should be a symbol of the power which this 
country really possesses. The two wings now finished do not give 
this impression, for they are too small in proportion to the hill on 
which they stand. 

It could have been built in a style not luxurious yet noble and 
dignified. As a sculptor can give life and expression to marble, so 
the architect can give character to his work; but the Capitol will 
have none as far as I can tell. 

The interior of this building is also poorly and unharmoniously 
arranged. There is nothing whole and related. There are many rooms 
and they are generally too small. The marble and other handsome 
stone have not been spared. The architect has made the error of 
using the Corinthian design for the exterior, and the Ionic inside in 
the largest rooms. So at least I am struck by the Senate chamber, 
which is a large handsome room, circled by gray marble Ionic 
columns. It is unnecessary to go further into detail about this build- 
ing which in many ways is ineffectual. 

It is altogether different with the painting hanging in one of the 
rooms of the Capitol, which portrays the scene wherein the American 
representatives declared themselves free of England, whose step- 
motherly behavior brought them to this act. This painting by 
Colonel Trumbull is a real masterpiece and so much more difficult 
in execution as there is no movement or bodily action. Moreover 
the costumes of the period do not show off well in a painting. Of 
necessity the artist has sought for effect through the perspective, 
the figures' detachment, the mood of the drama, but especially 
through the facial expressions; and he has been remarkably success- 
ful. 3 General Washington is not in the painting, as he was with the 
army at this time. Old Benjamin Franklin with his silver white 
hair seems to give the others confidence in their own powers and 
support in their deeds. Jefferson and John Adams seem to say, 
"Oppression goes too far; we can no longer tolerate it." Such are 

8 The original miniature of this painting by John Trumbull is in the Yale Gallery of Fine 
Arts. It was reproduced on $100. national bank notes, beginning in the late nineteenth century. 
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the expressions the artist gave to the most important figures. The 
painting was recently exhibited, most of the audience consisting 
of members of Congress and their wives and daughters. I was 
sympathetic as I noticed the emotions the painting aroused in them. 
All of them reacted to this scene; and each one seemed to renew 
within himself the holy vow to defend and uphold that independence 
which their ancestors had secured for them and left as an inheritance. 

What might have become of the great Washington? What if these 
men of the painting had not succeeded in their mission? Instead of 
revering them as we do now, the people's hatred would have fol- 
lowed them to the place of execution. The same noble men now 
praised in their homeland and throughout the whole world would 
have been presented as evil rebels in England and in all of Europe, 
if things had backfired. No one would then have done justice to 
their magnificent efforts. In politics enterprises are usually judged 
according to their results; and public opinion is thus often unjust. 
What would have become of Gustaf Vasa 9 if he had failed? There 
was no choice for him between the block and the throne; he suc- 
ceeded, became a great man, and posterity still speaks his name 
reverently. 

Around the President's residence are four independent buildings, 
a short distance away. They house the four departments, namely 
the foreign service, the treasury, the army and the navy. They are 
built in a noble and dignified style. 

The entrance to the government's wharf is also rather handsome. 
Directly before the gates there is a monument made in Italy of 
white marble, placed there by American naval officers to honor 
their comrades who died in the war with Tripoli. When the English 
burned all the public buildings in Washington, some of the figures 
of this monument were also destroyed. When the enemy invades a 
city, to burn and destroy the governmental buildings, reserves 
and wharves, it is accepted as part of warfare. But it is base to 
destroy memorials and monuments raised by grateful citizens to 
honor those who died for their country. It is ignoble to attack the 
cold marble and to destroy innocent statues which victorious war- 
riors should regard with respect even though they belong to the 
enemy. The European nations are regarded as civilized and enlight- 

9 It was Gustaf Vasa who in the 15203 led the Swedes in their struggle for independence 
from Denmark, and started the Vasa dynasty that reigned in Sweden until 1818. 
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ened and the English nation is placed first in this respect; yet the 
above-mentioned events tell how difficult it is even for them to 
throw off antiquated vandalism, which still inheres in the people of 
the old world to a certain degree. 

As I related in my last letter, I was compelled to find quarters in 
Georgetown, a suburb of Washington itself. The haughty and un- 
friendly way I and the other guests were treated displeased me very 
much. A rather large room in the basement was given me, and the 
bed-place was screened off. When I asked for the bill, they had 
charged me for the use of bedroom and parlor. My bill was accord- 
ingly raised to $35 for a week, although I had only been given the 
regular food and service of the house. I asked the host how he could 
charge me for the use of two rooms when I occupied only one, where- 
upon he showed me the screen behind which the bed stood, saying 
that this was a bedroom. With the same reasoning he could also 
charge me for the use of the hall, stairs, door, etc. 

I have become acquainted with Colonel Louis, 10 one of the mem- 
bers of Congress from Virginia, who is a respected and noble man. 
To him I complained about my host's behavior and he has been 
kind enough to get me room in a boarding house where several 
members of Congress live. He also graciously introduced me to these 
men. Delighted to leave my expensive and uncongenial landlord, I 
moved immediately to the neighborhood of the Capitol where this 
boarding house was located. It was run by a Mr. Washington, who is 
distantly related to the great man whose name he bears. For about 
eighteen dollars a week I finally got a warm room with a wonderful 
view of the Potomac and Virginia's wooded shores. The meals are 
ample and good; the guests of the house are respectable and well man- 
nered; and I can now seriously devote my time to the completion 
of my annotations and sketches. 

At first the other guests seemed embarrassed. Some of them ob- 
viously disapproved of my intrusion into their circle, but when they 
were informed of the purpose of my visit and realized that I did not 
interfere in their country's affairs, their conduct became more cour- 
teous and I can truly boast of the friendly and confidential manner 
in which I was received. 

Conversation during dinner is usually about political and economic 
topics and often ends in heated debates, for feelings still run high 

10 Probably William J. Lewis (1766-1818), a representative from Virginia, 1817-1819. 
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after a session in the house of Congress where disputes are always 
strong and often bitter. 

After the tea hours some of the members of Congress and their 
wives pass the evenings with Mrs. Belmain, our host's sister. Mrs. 
Belmain's three daughters, born in Scotland, are attractive and have 
lovely voices. The evening is spent in miscellaneous conversation, 
the girls sing Scotch airs and ballads, anecdotes are told, and the 
company breaks up about eleven o'clock. You can well imagine that 
at these gatherings I do not escape adding to the entertainment of 
the guests by relating something of various European countries, 
and I try as well as I know how to fulfil my assignment without 
boring the listeners. . . . 

In order to get a complete idea of this nation's amazing mechanical 
genius and talent for invention, a visit should be made to the col- 
lection of models in Washington, or the Patent Office. A large room 
in the Post Office building, set apart for this purpose, is completely 
filled with various inventions, and I am sure that this collection 
now has two thousand different models, not counting the drafts, 
and sketches, etc. Although this place is large, there is still not 
enough room properly to set up these models. It seems to me also 
that this remarkable collection deserves better care; a better loca- 
tion is now being sought so that the collection may be arranged more 
advantageously. 

Each one making new inventions asks the government for a patent, 
which gives him the exclusive right to manufacture and to sell 
within a given time. For thirty dollars and the presentation of the 
model with a full description of it the patent office gives the inventor 
this right. Should anyone else dare to manufacture and to sell such 
a machine as the exhibited model within this given time, then a 
complaint can be filed, and the authorities will enforce the patent 
law. For the invention is looked upon as the inventor's exclusive 
property. Even persons who are not naturalized citizens may re- 
ceive a patent, but they must have lived two years in the United 
States. Among these many models and inventions possibly less than 
ten per cent are really practical enough for public usage, but these 
have brought great wealth to their inventors. 

It is not only the less fortunate people, or those we call project- 
makers in my country, who occupy themselves with new inventions; 
for even noted and wealthy men busy themselves with such specu- 
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lations here, and they are not afraid to exhibit their findings for 
public appraisal. For example, I saw in Dr. Abbott's 11 home (he is 
a member of Congress from Savannah) a magnetic machine or com- 
pass that he himself invented. According to his own account this 
invention would give the longitude at sea and it had actually been 
tried and proved. Although as yet imperfect it has in some measure 
fulfilled its intention. The honorable Colonel Louis [Lewis?] from 
Virginia had completed a model of a steamboat which ran without a 
waterwheel and had, instead, a cylinder along its sides under water 
with small wing-like protrudings, following about the same principle 
as the threads of the Archimedian screw. 

Among the gentlemen of Congress who live in the same house as 
I do is a young Mr. Spencer 12 from Canandaigua in the state of New 
York, who is very friendly to me. He is a courteous and well-bred 
gentleman. As a result of a motion he made about a balance which 
was to be investigated in the Philadelphia branch of the Federal 
Bank he was made auditor by Congress. This assignment and his 
many other daily tasks which he must do for his clientele back home 
keep him so busy that I seldom get a chance to ask him about 
America's statistical and economic condition, about which he likes 
to talk and on which he is very well informed. 15 ... A Mr. Hunter 14 
of Rhode Island speaks of the late Marshal, Count Axel Fersen, 15 

u Dr. Joel Abbott (1776-1826) had been born in Connecticut. He moved to Georgia in 
1794 and practiced both medicine and politics. He served three terms in the Georgia legislature) 
and then in the United States House of Representatives from 1817 to 1825. In 1820 he was a 
delegate to the convention in Philadelphia to prepare the first national pharmacopoeia. 

u John Canfield Spencer (1788-1855) was a lawyer. In 1817-1819 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives, and served on the committee which investigated and reported un- 
favorably on the Bank of the United States. He was nominated for the Senate but was de- 
feated. He was a member of the General Assembly in New York for three terms (Speaker in 
1820), and in the state Senate 1825-1828. 

w In the next ten lines Klinkowstrom merely mentioned Congressman Clement Storer of 
New Hampshire, who in turn had inquired about two Swedish acquaintances with the French 
fleet during the American Revolution: Olof Rudolf Cederstrom (later admiral), and Henrik 
Johan Nauckhoff. 

14 William Hunter (1774-1849) was Senator from Rhode Island from 1812 to 1820, when 
he failed of reelection due to his support of the Missouri Compromise. From 1823-1825 he 
was in the state legislature. In 1834 he became charge" in Brazil and later minister, serving to 
1845. 

15 Axel von Fersen (1755-1 810) was one of the most colorful of the foreign officers in America 
during the Revolution. He was Swedish-born and French-cultivated. He had gone to France 
in 1774, became a colonel in the "Royal Suedois" regiment in 1777. In 1779 he embarked for 
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with whom he was well acquainted during the French War and whose 
letters he still keeps. When it is difficult to understand the language 
it is comforting for a traveler in a distant and strange country to 
have frequent company with people of such quality as these gentle- 
men friends with whom I now live. I want to give due acknowledge- 
ment to these worthy men and I know no better way than to tell 
my friends at home about life in my present abode. 

As the two wings of the Capitol are not yet ready for Congress 
to use the members meet in another large house made ready for 
their gatherings. I attended a few sessions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives where a roomy balcony seats all visitors: foreigners, 
Americans, and their wives who follow the debates with interest. 

At one of these sessions they spoke at great length of General 
Jackson's conduct during the campaign against the Seminole In- 
dians. He had taken as prisoners two English adventurers, Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister, whom he accused of having aroused the Seminoles 
against the United States, and of directing their vandalism into the 
territory of the state of Georgia, where these primitives had com- 
mitted many atrocities. It is said that after these two imprisoned 
Englishmen had been tried before the courts of the United States 
and had been acquitted of a death sentence, General Jackson, 
on his own authority, courtmartialed and shot them as spies, or 
more accurately, as persons who had illegally served as leaders to 
the barbaric Indian tribe. Many criticize General Jackson, not so 
much because he killed these two Englishmen, believed to be secret 
agents of the English government, but because he had them court- 
martialed and immediately shot after the court had tried and ac- 
quitted them. His actions were considered too bold and lawless , 
and the House of Representatives highly disapproved. Many fear 
this man's aggressiveness so much more because they know he is 
beloved by the army, and especially by the Kentucky and Tennes- 

America under appointment as first adjutant to the Count de Rochambeau. While the French 
fleet was blockaded in Narragansett Bay von Fersen often served on secret missions for the 
French. In 1781 he took an active part in the siege of Yorktown, was present at the surrender 
of Cornwallis, and received from Washington the Order of Cincinnatus for his bravery. Back 
in France during the French Revolution he made an attempt to rescue from Paris his good 
friend Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. After the failure of this venture he returned to Swe- 
den, and became Marshal of the Realm. He was unjustly accused of poisoning the newly- 
elected Crown Prince Christian August and was killed by a mob in Stockholm in 1810. 
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see militia with whom he won the battle of New Orleans. There he 
thoroughly destroyed the English army who had invaded at the 
Mississippi River, towards the end of the last war. 

All the officials, but especially the military, forcefully take Gen- 
eral Jackson's part against the administration and at a session of 
Congress where this topic was aired, I heard General Harrison 
handsomely defend his colleague's behavior. However, it was ob- 
vious how the government felt about this. To judge by the free and 
confident way in which General Jackson and his staff presented 
themselves, the first time after their return from Florida, at a Presi- 
dential reception, and by the way he was received by the President 
and all the governmental officials, you could see that he had little 
to fear. The administration, however, seemed concerned about this 
man's growing influence, although I think that in many ways people 
do him injustice. However, had his former victories not been such 
strong arguments in his favor, he would not so easily avoid responsi- 
bility for this self-authorized deed against the two Englishmen. 16 

10 Klinkowstrom remarkably well sums up here the prevailing attitudes regarding Jackson's 
highhanded action. Harrison's defense was high praise of Jackson, yet a denunciation of this 
one arbitrary act, and it embittered Jackson permanently against Harrison. See dnnals of 
the Congress . . ., I5th Congress, 2nd session, Feb. 3, 1 819, pp. 1012-1036; W. C. Ford, Writings 
of John Quincy Adams^ VI, 1816-1819 (N. Y., Macmillan, 1916). 



True Patriotism and Zeal 



Washington, February 24, 1819 

A THOUGH Congress seems to be very critical of General Jack- 
son's invasion into Florida and the occupation of Pensacola 
and other regions, they are pleased with the treaty made with 
Spain concerning the cession of Florida. The United States is to pay 
five million dollars for Florida; however, Spain will not receive 
anything because of the acts of violence against American property 
committed during the last war by Spanish authorities and priva- 
teers, even when Spain had no active part in the war and had not 
declared war. The Spanish government has already approved the 
reparations settlement, but as the Spanish treasury cannot meet 
these rightful demands, the cession of Florida becomes the surest 
means by which the United States can receive payment. The whole 
thing is really only reparations. The Spanish minister to America, 
Don Onis, is authorized to sign this treaty, which will later be rat- 
fied by the King. 

Eastern Florida is a large peninsula which stretches south from 
the coast of North America and makes the Gulf of Mexico. It will 
become an important possession for the United States, not only for 
its good climate, rich soil, and commercial advantages, but especi- 
ally because of its location. In any possible war with England 
America can effectively harrass' British trade in the West Indian 
colonies, and the British navy could hardy stop the privateering of 
hundreds of small, swift sailing vessels in these waters, especially 
because Florida has such a long and irregular coastline where they 
can hide. The United States will become the permanent master of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The other advantage the American government 
achieves is that it can better chastise the primitive tribes of the 
southern part of Georgia and Alabama. They have committed many 
atrocities in the nearly colonized parts of these two states, which 
were the only cause of the late hostilities. 

The South American republics asked this Congress that their 
ministers and consuls be accredited. Up to this time such efforts 

39 
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have not been successful. Although Congress has approved of all 
the measures South America has taken to throw off the Spanish 
power, it still prefers to await their complete independence before 
accrediting any of their consuls or diplomats, inasmuch as prema- 
ture recognition could be taken as an insult by the Spanish govern- 
ment. The mother country still regards the South American states 
as rebels. 

In addition to the above-named matters with which Congress is 
dealing and in which the public takes a lively interest, several other 
motions have been presented, some by private citizens, some by 
officials. Of these I mention the following: 

A memorial concerning the Indian frontier civilization. 

A suggestion for changing the statutes regulating trade with the 
Indians, so that they might have free trade with certain legal 
reservations; and that the trade should no longer be conducted 
through government agents as heretofore. 

A resolution has also been introduced, and won attention, on the 
necessity of colonizing the increasing number of free Negroes living 
within the United States. 

The territory of Missouri has requested statehood in the union, 
and permission to organize its own government, since they now have 
attained a population that they consider entitles them to statehood. 

Congress has moreover considered ways and means to introduce 
within the states a uniform system of weights and measures, and 
has studied all the possible improvements resulting therefrom. A 
committee has been appointed and a publication has been issued with 
information on this subject. 

These are the most important matters, which among numerous 
others have caught my attention. I tell you all this in order that 
you may have some idea of the spirit which guides the American 
Congress. 1 

As a foreigner I cannot resist mentioning the conduct of the 
authorities and the spirit prevalent among them. The President's 
humble, simple, but dignified social manner not only with strangers 
but als6 with his own people, ought to arouse every thinking critic's 

1 Two pages are here omitted, in which Klinkowstrom described the committee system in 
Congress, its "wise regulations," and the fact that "the houses do not visit each other, waste 
precious time socially, or linger too long over meals." 
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admiration. A traveler can not but honor and respect such a man 
and admire a government which treats its citizenry with such 
fatherly interest. The President has also more power in dealing with 
officials than our King, as all the officers are kept only as long as 
they please him. According to the Constitution, he has the right 
to dismiss any official high or low, without trial or investigation, 
and without giving any reason. 

Commodore [John] Rodgers, who is chairman of the administra- 
tion of American naval affairs, combines an extensive practical 
knowledge with a keen desire to organize the present fleet. Although 
he may not have the theoretical knowledge of many seasoned Euro- 
pean naval officers, his keenness, superior judgment, and great 
experience guide him. In consultation with his colleagues and other 
skilled men he will achieve results that will amaze the old world. To 
judge him by his simple, unaffected manner and dress, one would 
think him to be a Quaker or a Methodist. This same simple and 
humble way is also found in his home where I was received in an 
informal and friendly fashion as if I had known him for a long time. 
With all this simplicity of manner he has a fine mind, and one must 
be careful in his company not to venture beyond one's knowledge 
and so be placed at a disadvantage. In spite of all his good qualities, 
I have some reason to believe that the public has not always recog- 
nized his untiring efforts and industry. 

Commodore [Stephen] Decatur, who is second member of the 
naval board, is an outstanding man, not only because of his courage 
and skill, but also because of his courtesy and sociability. He is a 
man favored by the privileges which great wealth brings, and he 
lives in elaborate style. He was so brave 2 during the last war when a 
superior force compelled him to surrender, that he added glory to 
the American flag and gained public acclaim. He is reserved and 
honored; his wife is charming and refined; she too loves to shine, 

1 Commodore Decatur, during the last American war, directed the frigate, The President, 
which was chased by four English frigates. One of them overtook him, and after Decatur had 
fired and brought the English ship to a most pitiful condition, he went under full sail to escape 
the other three who pursued him. They overtook his own damaged ship and demanded his 
surrender. He answered by engaging all three, each getting its share of the firing. He knew 
that he was in no condition to defend himself, and when he was again asked to surrender, and 
to declare for which ship he would strike, he replied that he would surrender only to all three 
as they were all within gunshot, and had fired upon him. (K's note) 
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and therein she succeeds completely. The public might not be 
equally pleased if one of the army generals lived in the same style 
as their beloved Decatur. 

Commodore [David] Porter, the third member of the naval ad- 
ministration, is a well-informed and courteous man; he has his 
countrymen's respect and trust to the highest degree. This he de- 
serves as a brave man of profound insight. When I was introduced 
to him, he was busy overseeing the work in his garden; he immedi- 
ately entered into the details of the purpose of my trip. He asked me 
for as much information of our merchant marine as time would 
allow, and he answered frankly all my questions about the American 
navy. Each time I seek his company, he gives me all the information 
I desire. 

None of these gentlemen have the unfriendly aloofness or the 
ceremonious and frightening decorum which is used to excite respect 
in other countries. Everywhere I am received in an honorable, 
humble, and friendly manner. Nowhere did I find the mean suspi- 
cions which the traveler meets in the old world even though he 
seeks his information in the most lawful manner. 

Entrance to the wharves is never denied me, and I have free 
access to the members of the committee in their office before the 
sessions begin. Commodore Rodgers gives me sketches to copy and 
discusses with me in detail the principles of construction, of which 
he knows a great deal. The other men tell me all that would interest 
me, so I hope to make a fine collection of material that will add to 
our knowledge once it has been properly worked over. Whether an 
English naval officer (if he traveled with the same objectives) would 
be given the same reception as I, will be left unsaid; perhaps cau- 
tion makes it necessary to be more careful with an officer of that 
nation. . . . The description I have given you of the people I have 
known the best should give you an idea of the other officials and the 
public spirit that prevails here. 

The plan for the new Congressional city is beautiful and the loca- 
tion is well-chosen; but in spite of all these local advantages, Wash- 
ington will never expand according to the plan, nor will it rival 
Philadelphia or New York in the future, because it is too far from 
the markets. Alexandria, which lies on the Virginia side of the 
river directly below Washington, has already attracted trading by 
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its favorable location; and in this country, as everywhere else, it is 
trade and industry that hasten a city's growth. 

In the old world great men have made cities so that posterity 
would preserve their memories, and trade has quickly been attracted 
to these cities. But this can happen only in a land where the mon- 
archy is strong enough to provide the new city with privileges, 
even to the injury of other smaller cities, and where citizens can be 
moved forcibly from their old homes. With such methods, it is not 
difficult to populate a city and attract trade and industry, especially 
if no large trading cities are nearby. In this country, on the other 
hand, Congress cannot provide such privileges to the detriment of 
neighboring communities. The inhabitants themselves are almost 
certain that Washington will not be the federal government's seat 
in the future, for as the central region becomes more and more popu- 
lated and cultivated, Congress may also be moved to a more central 
location. 

I am told that this country has a policy of wishing to keep Con- 
gress and the government away from the populated cities and the 
centers of heavy trading so that they cannot be influenced by the 
prejudices, the pleasures, or the distractions of these cities that 
would hinder the progress of their work. I doubt not that the latter 
reason is valid, but the first is out of the question in such an honor- 
able body as the present Congress, which has always given the most 
indisputable proof of true patriotism and zeal for the general wel- 
fare and whose deeds show the fine spirit of its members. Moreover, 
Congress' removal from the larger and richer cities could not check 
the influence of wealth, if special interests gained prominence, of 
which so far there are no examples. . . . 
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If He Considers Himself a Little 

Lord He Will be Looked Down 

Upon in This Country 

Philadelphia , March 10, 1819 

BEFORE I properly describe this place [Philadelphia] I must 
give you some reflections, aroused by certain events that 
happened while I was in Washington, of some contrasts in 
the character of the American people. 

The same class of people that were present at the President's 
wife's reception in unsuitable and ill-fitting clothes, who sat before 
the President with one leg over the other knee, and who spoke to 
him in a familiar and almost disrespectful manner, are the ones 
who arrange the parties, parades, bell-ringings, receptions and ban- 
quets for the President's summer journeys out through the various 
states. He visits the harbors, the fortifications, the army camps, and 
business concerns to get more knowledge of the country's manu- 
facturing. From an old newspaper, and from tales I have heard told, 
I have discovered that even in this democratic country, he is given 
just as much honor and public acclaim on such occasions as is shown 
the crowned heads of the old world. In fact, Europeans have not 
always been as hearty or spontaneous in their response as the Ameri- 
cans are to their governmental chief. 

General Jackson's conduct in Florida is openly and loudly dis- 
approved of; the House of Representatives had disavowed it, but, 
nonetheless, he is feted in all the large cities through which he 
passes. 

Anyone who dared to harm a simple Negro shoeblack who is not 
a slave would be fined perhaps one hundred dollars, but two mem- 
bers of Congress in disagreement over politics may duel with rifled 
pistols at a distance of six paces. One may be shot, but the law is 
silent. I have noted that this vicious custom is very common in this 
country. When I arrived in New York, Commodore Perry's duel 

44 
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with a captain in the Marine Corps was a chief topic of conversation. 
Perry was supposed to have first insulted the captain, but he re- 
paired this in the manner acceptable to the moral code and the code 
of honor. When the captain shot and missed him, Perry sent his 
shot over his opponent's head; and the whole affair won public 
admiration for him. 1 These many and decisive duels testify to an 
unruliness in the American character, and that the laws of the land 
are not enforced. A stranger must therefore be somewhat careful of 
what he says and of what society he keeps. 

Two generals in the service of the state, both worthy and re- 
spected men, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Winfield Scott, began to quarrel. 
They challenged each other, but Mr. Scott decided not to accept 
the challenge. Then both insulted each other in writing; this lovely 
correspondence was put In the public newspapers. These two men 
continue nevertheless to serve, and the army permits it. 2 

Such are the contradictions I have already seen; they are shadows 
on the picture I paint. It is possible I judge falsely, but as I have 
promised you an honest report of what I have seen and experienced, 
I want to keep my promise. An American would probably see this 
from another point of view, but as I am a newly-arrived European I 
am still influenced by the prejudices of Europe, as they are called 
here. 

During my first stay in Baltimore^ ving was not expensive; my 
host asked only about seventeen dollars for five days. Now upon my 

1 This affair was between Oliver Hazard Perry and John Heath. On Perry see also p. 216 
and note. 

8 Winfield Scott (1786-1866) and Andrew Jackson (1767-1845) were both to achieve greater 
fame in later years. Jackson was at this time having a dispute about authority with the 
War Department; he saw a newspaper clipping crediting Scott with a statement criticising 
his position. Jackson wrote to Scott asking if he was responsible. Scott disclaimed the state- 
ment, but said that he agreed with it, and had stated privately that Jackson's order was 
"mutinous in character and tendency." The letter was polite, yet candid. Jackson flew into 
a rage, called Scott a "hectoring bully," and challenged him. Scott's refusal to duel was based 
on religious grounds. In 1 824 the two men were reconciled and "remained on terms of civility 
for several years." See J. S. Bassett, Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, II (7 vols., Washing- 
ton, 1926-1935); James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, II (Boston, 1860); &nd Niks' Weekly 
Register, April 10, 1819. 

Another duel had taken place while Klinkowstrom was in Washington Armistead Thomas 
Mason, who had been a Senator from Virginia, was shot through the heart in a musket duel 
at six paces distance by John McCarty, his cousin (Feb. 6, 1819). McCarty was wounded only 
in the arm because the ball glanced off the butt of his musket. (Allan Nevins, Diary of John 
putney Adams, N. Y., 1928, p. 211). 
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return he made up for his loss and charged eighteen dollars for three 
days without additional services. Here, as in other countries, the 
innkeepers and businessmen tax the travelers according to their 
clothes, and the rumors about them. When I stepped out of the 
carriage on my first visit, and went to the bar to reserve a room, I 
was wearing a gray tweed coat lined with good, warm Swedish 
sheepskin, which had been made in Vestergotland. The coat was 
old and worn and soiled by travel. Their eyes took measure of me 
and they decided that such a curious character could not or should 
not pay more than three to three and a half dollars a day. This 
time I wore a blue coat, and unfortunately one of the travelers had 
seen me at the President's wife's reception, and they immediately 
taxed me five dollars a day. 

We have dwelt on Washington and Baltimore long enough, and 
besides I am now in Philadelphia. The hospital here is a fine building 
enclosed by an extensive wall. While this institution in size can 
not be compared to the large, splendid hospitals of the capitals of 
Europe, it can in respect to order and cleanliness compare with 
these peoples' most honored institutions in our part of the world, 
which have improved in our generation in Europe too, over earlier 
centuries. 

In this hospital the visitor's attention should be drawn especially 
to the masterly painting of the Savior healing in the temple. It was 
painted by Benjamin West, 8 who was born in Pennsylvania, but, his 
great genius not being recognized by his countrymen, he left for 
England and Europe where his talent gave him the honor of the 
presidency of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. He gave this large 
painting, done in London, to the hospital and a special little pa- 
vilion has been erected as a setting for it. The facial expressions, the 
postures, and the lights and shadows have no equal. Very artistically, 
the daylight falls down upon it from above, which makes a wonder- 

3 The painting had but recently been installed; Niles Weekly Register reported on Jan. 9, 
1819 that 33,000 visited it in the first year. The fees brought the hospital $4,000. West had 
been asked for a contribution, but said he had not the funds and would donate a painting. 
When finished, his "Christ healing the sick" attracted so much attention in London that it 
was sold for 3000 guineas to the Directors of the British Institute, and presented by them in 
1826 to the National Gallery. The picture in Philadelphia is a replica with slight changes. 

Benjamin West (1738-1820) was born in Pennsylvania. In 1760 he went to Italy to study 
and after 1763 he lived in England. There he became extremely popular both as an artist and 
as a teacher, especially of young AmericansStuart, Sargent, Peale, and many others. 
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ful effect. It happened that a ray of sunlight glanced from the side 
of one of the curtains at the windows in the dome, and fell on the 
Savior's face, giving Him a halo and a divine and serene expression. 
The illusion was perfect and I long stood admiring this masterpiece 
from the brush of Mr. West. 

Among a collection of rather lovely modern paintings I noted one 
especially whose subject and bold composition attracted me. It 
portrayed the handsome East Indian Anaconda snake which came 
down from a tree to encircle a Hindu together with a fine white 
horse on which he was riding. The horse's posterior was already 
stricken to the ground; the head of the snake extended forth around 
the front of the horse and its horrible teeth had already struck in 
the horse's breast. The anxiety shown on the expressions of the 
rider and the horse, who felt choked in the grip of this dreadful 
monster, was masterfully painted. Those who have seen the Laocoon 
group can understand this amazing, captivating painting, for I believe 
the facial expression of the Hindu was copied after the Laocoon. 

In Peale's 4 museum the enormous skeleton of a mammoth-animal 
is worth seeing. It was dug up in the state of New York, where it 
was found in such entirety that not a bone was missing. What 
enormous animals these must have been to have skeletons eighteen 
feet long and eleven feet high. It has two prominent teeth or tusks 
similar to an elephant's; but unlike the elephant's, which curve 
outward, the mammoth's are turned downwards. They are also 
more crooked and l\ave about the same position as the tusks of a 
wild boar. They told me that such gargantuan fossils are to be 
found in great numbers in Ohio and Kentucky. What great life- 
giving power and productive strength the antediluvian world must 
have had to bring forth such gigantic creatures! 

Consul Dahlgren took me to Marshal, Count Grouchy, 5 who is 
ati interesting person in all respects. Much of the success of the 

4 Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) built up a collection of portraits and interesting 
objects of natural history. In 1794 the collection was taken to the American Philosophical 
Society; in 1802 the Pennsylvania Assembly granted it use of Independence Hall; finally it 
became the Philadelphia Museum, and one of the notable institutions of its day. Peale's 
sons took over the active direction in 1810. 

6 Emmanuel, Marquis de Grouchy (1768-1847) failed to bring up cannon for Napoleon 
at Waterloo. His fault was probably one of judgment, not treason, but he had to flee France. 
He lived in Philadelphia until 1821, when he was amnestied and returned to his homeland. 
(Also see pp. 51, 55, 185). 
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French troops is due to him. For factious and political reasons he 
has been banished from his fatherland, and now lives quietly in 
retirement in Philadelphia. I was invited by him to luncheon with 
Consul Dahlgren, and a Mr. DuPont de Nemours 6 who owns a 
large ammunition factory in Delaware state, as well as cotton and 
woolen mills. I met on the same occasion Colonel Latappay, 7 Cava- 
lier to the former King of Spain, Joseph Bonaparte. It would be 
too tedious to enumerate the many subjects discussed during this 
luncheon; enough to say we were together long into the night. 

Occasionally I visit Marshal Grouchy, who is a very educated 
and respected man. Although he is quite wealthy and has no con- 
cern for his livelihood he seems to feel intensely the loss of his 
beloved fatherland. He does not talk about it, but his serious de- 
meanor suggests that he dearly longs to be in the bosom of his fam- 
ily. 

As proof of the interest in this country for large and worthy 
undertakings, I want to tell you that it is rumored here that a con- 
cern in Ohio plans to petition Congress, that when the treaty of 
Florida is settled they wish to negotiate for a stretch of land on the 
Panama Peninsula which Spain should cede to America under cer- 
tain conditions. According to the latest news, there is a place there 
between the mountains which is quite level, free of stone, and the 
peninsula so narrow that one can ride from the shores of the Pacific 
to the Gulf of Mexico in thirty-six hours. This concern's idea is to 

6 Eleuthere Ir6n6e DuPont (1771-1843) was taken into the French government laboratory 
at Essonne in 1788 to work for Lavoisier, chief of the Royal Powder Works. Early in the French 
Revolution both Lavoisier and DuPont lost their jobs. Between 1792 and 1797 Ire'ne'e DuPont 
spent some time in prison, some time directing his father's printing house in Paris. But the 
printshop was suppressed in 1797. Iren6e's father then decided to migrate, and the family 
arrived in America in 1799. In 1802, after returning to France for machinery and designs, they 
started building a powder factory on the Brandywine, four miles from Wilmington. Victor, 
an older brother of Ire'ne'e, was put in a charge of a woolen mill nearby which was purchased 
in 1 8xi. During the War of i8ia the powder works was the chief supplier of the United States 
Government; it sold also to the American Fur Company and the South American countries. 
Ire'ne'e, like his father, was much interested in agriculture, was widely consulted on problems 
of industry and agriculture, and was a government director of the Bank of the United States. 
The great DuPont concern was already well-established. See Bessie G. DuPont, E. I. duPont 
lie Ntmours and Co., A History, 1802-1902 (Boston, 1902). 

7 Colonel Latapai had been arrested in Brazil in 1817 for attempting to use that country 
as a base from which to rescue Napoleon from St. Helena. Small steam ships were to be used 
in the rescue. Stephen Girard of Philadelphia fitted out a ship to observe the garrison on St. 
Helena and report to the group in Brazil. See C. E. Macartney and Gordon Dorrance, The 
Bonapartts in America (Philadelphia, 1939). 
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unite the two seas by way of a large and wide canal. I did not hear 
this spoken of in Washington, but only here. It is also said that an 
English concern wants the same place. I do not know whether all 
this is true, or how this undertaking can be accomplished, but it is 
certainly the topic of conversation here. It is claimed that England 
is not indifferent to the cession of Florida and it is feared that Cuba, 
on the other side of the Florida Sound, may be granted to England. 
In such a case the possession of Florida would not be so advanta- 
geous to the United States. 

The water works at Schuylkill are beautiful and well built. For- 
merly the water was drawn up in the center of the city into a build- 
ing constructed for this purpose, but either the supply of water was 
not sufficient or the water was not good. Now the water works are 
placed directly outside the city along the Schuylkill River. Two 
mighty steam engines of seventy horsepower each draw up the water 
by pumps, and it is forced through iron pipes up an eighty-foot steep 
incline near the works. Here the water is caught in a large deep 
reservoir from which it later is directed down to the city. By this 
plan the water of the Schuylkill can be sent to the top floors of the 
highest buildings. The dam is designed so that it can supply the 
city with drinking water for about a week, in case the machinery 
should break down and the pumps stop. A fine of five dollars is 
demanded of those who waste the water. Although the city is very 
near the Delaware River this water can not be used for drinking 
purposes as the tide rises all the way to Philadelphia, although it 
lies seventy or eighty miles from the river's mouth. 8 

I did not have time during my earlier visit here to foster the 
friendship with the honorable and respected Mr. Vaughan 9 , but 
now I can accept his kind invitation to visit his home and enjoy 
his interesting company. He is French and came to America as a 
very young man to be brought up in Benjamin Franklin's home. 
He has been one of the great man's best friends, and I seem to see 
the Franklin I imagine in Vaughan's democratic and easygoing 
personality, in his simplicity, and even in the way he wears his 
hair. I have read Franklin's autobiography, seen his portrait, and 

8 Philadelphia had built the first municipal water works in America, 1799-1801, with 
wooden pipes, and reservoirs on the site of the old British fort at Fairmont. The new Fair- 
mont waterworks were begun in 1819 and were in working order in 1822. 

9 See note, pp. 16-17. 
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heard much about his private life all of which bear me out. In 
Mr. Vaughan's home I have met Professors Cooper 10 and Patterson 11 
and the skilled mechanic Perkins, 12 whose company was especially 
valuable to me. 

I was particularly interested in Professor Patterson's experiment 
in physics, his instruments and machines, and the care with which 
they were made and kept. His public lectures are doubly interesting: 
partly because they themselves are explicit and delightful, and 
partly because the ladies of the best society of Philadelphia attend 
them now and then. A certain Mr. Fearon, 13 who has traveled much 
in America, has charged that the fair sex in Philadelphia are wearing 
cosmetics to enhance their beauty, I saw a large gathering of women 
at Professor Patterson's lecture, but none of them used rouge, and 
none of them would have needed this strange paint to heighten their 
charm. Perhaps the women with whom Mr. Fearon associates are 
of the class who use this device to attract the glances of strangers. 

By the accompanying enclosed vignettes, you will get an idea 
of the appearance of the ordinary homes. I have already made and 
sent you a sketch of one of the public buildings with an earlier des- 
cription of this handsome city, where there is more order and 

10 Thomas Cooper (1759-1 839) left England in 1794 because he believed freedom of thought 
was no longer possible there. He practiced law and (unofficially) medicine, pamphleteered 
against the Sedition Acts, and from 1804 to 1811 was a judge in Pennsylvania. He was re- 
moved because he had become too conservative. He became professor of chemistry at Carlisle 
(now Dickinson) College, then at the University of Pennsylvania (1816-1819). la *8ao he 
moved to South Carolina College (now the University of South Carolina) and soon became its 
president, serving until 1834. He pioneered in the teaching also of political economy, and helped 
to start a school of medicine and an insane asylum. He defended slavery and championed the 
extreme states-rights position; he was one of the first to "sow the seeds of secession." 

"Robert Patterson (1743-1824) came from Ireland. From 1779 to 1814 he was professor 
of mathematics at the University of Pennsylvania, and was succeeded by his son, Robert M. 
Patterson. In 1819 he was president of the American Philosophical Society. 

12 Jacob Perkins (1766-1849) started as a goldsmith's apprentice; he was employed by the 
state of Massachusetts to make dies for copper coins. His inventive mind turned (c. 1795) 
to devising a "steel check plate for printing bank notes" to make counterfeiting difficult. 
In 1809 Massachusetts required his form of note to be used. In 1814 he moved to Philadelphia 
to join Gideon Fairman, already his partner. In 1818 he sailed to England, but failed to secure 
a contract to make notes for the Bank of England. He was also interested in steam engines. 
(See pp. 55-57). 

18 Henry Bradshaw Fearon (1770- ) was sent to America by 39 English families who 
wanted accurate information about settlement opportunities. In 1817-1818 he traveled in 
New England, the Middle States, and down the Mississippi. His descriptions, in diary form, 
were published in London in 1818 as A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thousand Miles Through 
America. 
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cleanliness than in New York. I want to enjoy the lovely weather 
prevailing in Philadelphia now and my time is divided between 
excursions out of doors and working arduously in my crowded room. 

I began to tell you about a trip into Delaware and I should 
therefore tell you not only what induced me to take this trip, but 
the observations I made also. 

At Consul Dahlgren's I was shown several gunpowder samples 
which were manufactured by Mr. DuPont de Nemours. The pris- 
matic form of the gunpowder and the sharpness of its grains ought 
to promote firing. When I met Mr. DuPont at Marshal Grouchy J s, 
I got the chance to converse with him on this topic, and I asked 
him to give me a description of his methods of manufacture. Mr. 
DuPont persuaded me to accompany him to his powder mill and 
other plants, and to be his guest for a few days so that I might get 
firsthand information about his methods and machinery. He added 
that it would be a joy to him to be of service to a Swedish guest, as 
he would then be privileged to pay back a debt to my nation for the 
special grace and confidence Gustaf III had shown his father, who 
was Counsellor of the Parlement in Paris. Marshal Grouchy, who 
was a close friend of DuPont's and who often visited him at his 
country home, told me that as I was on an errand for my King, I 
should not fail to get information whereby I could contribute to 
the improvement of defense. It was therefore impossible to decline 
Mr. DuPont's kind invitation. 

A steamboat with a lying-down [horizontal] cylinder took us to 
Wilmington, which is a little charming city situated at the Chris- 
tina Creek, a stream named after Queen Christina. Mr. DuPont 
told me that there are several places in Delaware which still 
retain their Swedish names, for it was in this state especially that 
the first Swedish colonists settled. There are many reasons to lament 
the wars that Carl X waged, but especially the war with Holland 
that cost us this beautiful colony. If Sweden had owned this colony 
at the time of the American Revolution many of our laws and sta- 
tutes would have formed the basis for the present constitution of 
the state of Delaware, and would have influenced the laws of 
Pennsylvania. Our language might still be in use, just as German is 
still widely spoken in many districts of Pennsylvania. If it had not 
served our country in any other way, it would at least have been 
an honor to the nation to find free and prosperous colonists of 
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Swedish descent in another part of the world. North America is now 
an unforgettable monument to the English nation's genius and 
strength. But our own political position during Carl X's period and 
the many wars we waged did not permit us to think of such a distant 
colony. Now our language is forgotten; the English laws have forced 
out the Swedish, and there is no other trace of the oldest settlers 
except a few names of towns and country places, and here and 
there some evidences of our building methods. 

From Wilmington we went to Mr. DuPont's estate, seven or 
eight miles away in a thick forest beside a turbulent river called the 
Brandywine, which provides the power for his mill. His children 
ran to meet him and the hearty and affectionate way they received 
him gave me a favorable impression of my host at the start, and 
reminded me of my once happy state of quiet domesticity, days 
which I can hardly hope to bloom again for me. 

I was received by Mr. DuPont's family in the kindest and most 
affectionate way. The simple but refined way they live resembles the 
way our moderately well-to-do landed proprietors live. Mr. DuPont 
is industrious; his many factories keep him very busy. Although he 
recently received a contract for the delivery of twenty-five thousand 
yards of blue cloth for the army, he complained of the slight pro- 
gress of the mills of the country because of the many English pro- 
ducts which flood America and which are sold cheaper than they 
can be bought in England even in smaller quantities. 

It was Saturday when I arrived at Mr. DuPont's. That evening 
I took a walk with him in the region around the house. He intro- 
duced me to his brother and some of his neighbors. While we walked 
through the wooded tract along the river, we heard a lovely choir of 
many voices. I asked DuPont what this was, and he told me that 
it was a singing-school supported by him and his colleagues where 
the laborers' children and young people rehearsed each Saturday 
evening. Young people, especially of the factories, are not accus- 
tomed either here or in England to any other entertainment than 
dissipation. This arrangement was a tribute to Mr. DuPont, chief 
owner of the factories, and to all the young people who eagerly 
came to this rehearsal. The district where these factories lie must 
be lovely during the summer. Both sides of the Brandywine are 
heavily wooded and the river's many waterfalls add charm to the 
landscape. 
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It is not the purpose of these letters to give a long and not too 
merry description of the method by which Mr. DuPont makes gun- 
powder, a method he took with him from France where it was known 
in only one mill. I have carefully noted all that I have found worth 
attention to send over to our government. 

Mr. DuPont has an attractive textile mill. The spinning machine 
is run by water power and is an entirely new invention made by 
Mr. Brews ter of Massachusetts. I did not have a chance to sketch 
this beautiful mechanism, but I have a sample of finely spun yarn 
intended for the weaving of Merino shawls. I will send this sample 
home so that our manufacturers may be convinced that even woolen 
yarn can be spun by machines driven by water. I am reminded that 
it is still thought necessary to spin wool by hand, and I have been 
of the same opinion because of the double movement to form the 
ends and to twist the wool. I have now been convinced otherwise 
since I have seen these spinning machines driven by water power 
make the same movements and spin thread that is equally fine. I 
wish that I could persuade our Swedish manufacturers. 

Hoping that my trip could be of some use to my country, and 
supposing that our manufacturers would like more information about 
this spinning machine, or perhaps even to own one, I have suggested 
to Mr. DuPont that he receive one of my compatriots who might 
come to Wilmington on such an errand. He has not only readily 
promised me to give freely all the information needed, but that in 
case our textile manufacturers would like a machine he would 
immediately order one from Brewster on which two hundred ends 
[strands] can be spun. He did not think it would cost over eight 
hundred dollars. Brewster made his first machine for DuPont, who 
paid one thousand five hundred dollars for it because of the many 
changes made before it was perfected. The machine I saw spins 
two hundred thirty threads and the whole process is done by one 
adult and one boy. . . . 

Although England is much nearer to us and these machines surely 
are used there, experience has taught me how difficult it is to intrude 
in English industry in order to obtain information. After a great 
outlay of money, and even after purchasing such machinery, it 
would still be impossible to take it out, as the laws of England 
forbid the export of any kind of mechanical invention. These diffi- 
culties are not to be found in this country, and certainly not if you 
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approach Mr. DuPont de Nemours, who is a friend of the Swedish 
nation, and who by hand and mouth promised me to assist us in 
this undertaking. All of this expense would be defrayed by a moder- 
ate advance on a small shipment of iron to Philadelphia and an 
exchange of cotton, tobacco, and sugar so that the machinery and 
the man's trip would not cost any more than this speculation would 
gain us. 

It is necessary that the person sent upon such an errand should 
have [technical] knowledge; he ought also to speak English or French. 
He should not hesitate to work the machines himself to gain further 
knowledge, for if he considers himself a little lord, he will be looked 
down upon in this country, and especially by Mr. DuPont. Never- 
theless he must be wellbred and gentlemanly in his conversation; 
he will thereby be welcomed to Mr. DuPont's house and to the 
circle of friends and relatives, among whom he will find American 
hospitality blended with the finer French customs. 

Close by on Mr. DuPont's property is a tannery belonging to 
Baron Sandran, whose father was a member of The Constituent 
Assembly. 14 The young Sandran had been Garde du corps, but when 
changes were made in the regiments of France, he became dis- 
satisfied and settled in Mr. DuPont's locality. As he discovered a 
quicker tanning method than had been known heretofore, he is 
doing very well. I saw a bundle of newly tanned hides, which had 
been prepared in the short time of three months and are as fine as 
West Indian leather in firmness and strength. When I asked him 
what tanning solution he used, he did not seem to want to tell me. 
I believe that he uses some special bark, which can only be obtained 
in this country, for he said that this process would not be successful 
anywhere else. But it will not be a mystery tor any long time here. 

It was pleasant to see the cleanliness and prosperity of Mr. Du- 
Pont's workers. I took several short walks to inform myself about 
their conditions, for workers in Sweden are so miserable. Here each 
one has his own neat house and little garden; everywhere in the 
colony I met contented people. They are mostly Swiss and French, 
and a few Irish. Such things are a tribute to their noble squire, whose 
simple and unaffected way of life does not seem to fit the owner of 
these many large concerns. One year ago his gunpowder mill burned 
and the powder magazine, which held a large supply of newly made 

14 Presumably the son of Joseph de Cardon, Baron de Sandrans, deputy of the nobles of 
Bresse to the Estates General in 1789; deceased 1797. 
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gunpowder, almost exploded and could have destroyed all the homes 
and the other workshops. Marshall Grouchy, who was Mr. DuPont's 
guest at this time, saved the powder magazine through some clever 
and bold action. Now all was repaired and work was in full swing. . . . 

I return now to Philadelphia which would take more time and 
paper to describe adequately than this incomplete travel journal 
may use. 

The highly skilled mechanic Perkins, whom I met through Mr. 
Vaughan, has shown me the mint and the machinery that he installed. 
This machinery is very handsome and serviceable. I have seen our 
own mint where a man sits and puts each coin under a stamp and 
then strikes it out each time between liftings. Here the process is 
done by machinery, and the minter need only place the unfinished 
coin in a little cylinder beside the press. As each coin is dropped 
automatically, it is forced by a thin hammer under the stamp while 
at the same time another invention removes the coin between each 
raising and lowering of the press. Although this invention is not as 
yet used at home, it is almost surely known in England. In our 
paper-rich and silver-poor fatherland it would not be practical to 
introduce this machine, and I mention it only to prove Mr. Perkins 7 
ingenuity. 

More noteworthy is the use at the mint of a high-pressure steam 
engine, which I saw here for the first time. It is wonderful to observe 
the speed and power with which it works. Such a machine takes 
considerably less room, has a much simpler mechanism, and works 
more quickly than a condenser machine. Its cylinders cannot be 
compared in height and width with the cylinders of other machinery, 
but when one considers that the steam in such a tank is forced up 
to one hundred or one hundred fifty pounds of pressure per square 
inch of the tank's surface, and that the explosion that would ensue 
if it should burst would be as violent as if from gunpowder, we ought 
not to accept these machines. We should not accept them in spite 
of their many advantages and no matter how much Mr. Perkins 
defends them and claims that they are no more dangerous than 
regular steam engines. But I shall tell you more of this when I 
come to discuss steamboats. 

Perkins makes a kind of engraver for bankbills so that they can 
not be counterfeited. The way the press is repaired and the speed 
with which this is done is amazing. The English minister here had 
received some samples of Perkins' engraved bankbills which he con- 
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sidered so good that he sent them to the Bank of England. There 
the most skilled craftsmen examined them and found them so per- 
fect and complex that counterfeiting would be impossible; they 
thought the greatest difficulty with these presses to be that should, 
one break under pressure it would take about a year's exceptionally 
skilled labor to repair it. When Mr. Perkins got this answer from 
the English minister, he assured him that he could restore the curi- 
ous engraving on a new stamp within an hour's time, but that two 
exactly similar stamps could never be made. When Mr. Perkins 
volunteered to do the experiment in his presence, a day was ap- 
pointed. The English minister, Mr. Vaughan, and some others were 
present to witness and certify this procedure, and the result was 
that Mr. Perkins engraved a completely new polished caststeel 
stamp and printed several impressions within forty-five minutes. 
The certificate was sent to England and Perkins has already received 
a reply from the Bank inviting him to go to London where his me- 
thod was to be further examined. If it could not be copied, they would 
pay him fifty thousand pounds sterling, already promised by the 
Bank for such a discovery. 

The most difficult part of this engraving is sketching the intricate 
and involved lines that are the border decorations on the bills. It 
seems to be almost impossible to do these by free hand with the same 
regularity and care. It is made with an engraving lathe, wherein 
both the iron and stamp have a movement during which the latter 
must also glide forward. The strange thing about this lathe is that 
the iron, by means of turning on a little engraved brass screw or 
plate, changes as suddenly and quickly as figures in a kaleidoscope. 
Mr. Perkins told me that they formed two thousand different combi- 
nations and that it took a long time before one was able to create the 
same figures or designs, if an uninitiated changed the plate. 

The way he restores an engraving on an entirely new stamp, in 
case the old should break, is quite ingenious. I am familiar with the 
way this is done but it is too long to repeat here. However, should 
the State Bank [Riksens Standers Bank] care to know more of this 
to make their bills more difficult to copy, or to give them a more 
handsome format and at the same time avoid wasting paper, I 
am prepared to report and explain the way it works. But this de- 
pends on a real desire for accomplishment. The greatest skill is 
needed in the tempering of the stamps. 
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Colonel Fairman, who is a kind and skilled engraver, is associated 
with Perkins. He engraves the text and the emblems on the notes. 
I have obtained several samples of his engravings which I will 
compare when I get home with our own Forsell engravings which 
are among the best of our time. Colonel Fairman has not used his 
talent for anything big as yet, but to judge from his small samples, 
his are among the lovelier and neater. 

Of all Mr. Perkins' inventions, I have not had time to take more 
than a sketch, and a description of his new pump, and his improved 
fire prevention hose of which a drawing and description are enclosed. 
Although this skilled mechanic is very busy about his forthcoming 
trip to England, he gave me every possible opportunity to get in- 
formation which might interest me, and he gave explanations of 
each invention. 

There are two or three societies here whose purpose is gradually 
to do away with slavery, to improve the conditions of living for 
the slaves, and to protect them as much as possible from their 
masters' unrestrained conduct. They also wish to colonize and to 
enlighten the free Negro. In addition to the heavy contributions of 
each member, a substantial endowment has been created which 
will be used to colonize the free Negroes. The famed Kosciuzko, 
who died in America, 15 gave most of his wealth to this cause, the 
interest to be used to buy free a certain number of Negroes annually. 
It is said that the capital he put in President Jefferson's hands for 
this purpose was two hundred thousand dollars. Now this public 
fund has been turned over to one of these welfare societies who follow 
the testator's wishes to the smallest detail. 

Various welfare institutions are found here, and of these two are 
conducted entirely by women. Their purpose is to support poor 
women, and to train penniless girls to be good wives. In other 
words, Philadelphia does not yield to London in welfare work, 
although the institutions here are on a smaller scale. 

Trade and navigation are not as active here, but it is said that 
there are more capitalists and real wealth here than in any other 

"Thaddeus Kosciuzko (1746-1817) actually did not die in America, but in Switzerland 
while legally domiciled in France. His will of 1797, to which Klinkowstrom refers, was con- 
tested and eventually (1852) held invalid, whereupon his American estate of some $50,000 
was distributed among the descendants of his two sisters. 
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place in the United States. The buildings and public establishments 
seem to confirm this fact. Should manufacture ever blossom in this 
hemisphere, I think Philadelphia and the district around it will 
become the headquarters of better manufacturing. The quiet, orderly 
way of life here will suit such endeavors. Although I have only 
hurriedly seen New York as yet, I do believe there is a livelier spirit 
of speculation there and that people are eager to become rich 
quickly through many enterprises. 

Mr. Vaughan helped me gain entrance into the Atheneum, an 
institution for the advancement of literature. Here, as in London, 
are other public reading rooms; but the collection of books, maps, 
and stamps in the Atheneum are more complete and better-chosen. 
If introduced by members, strangers have free admittance. The 
rooms are attractive and tastefully furnished. 

The Schuylkill River, whose clear quiet waters enclose one side 
of the city and flow through some of the loveliest and best culti- 
vated regions of Pennsylvania, is supposed to be navigable almost 
up to its source were it not for occasional rocks, falls, and whirl- 
pools. A company has been formed here whose plan is to build a 
high dam directly above the Schuylkill Bridge so that the river will 
be dammed up three or four feet; the rocks which now hinder navi- 
gation will then be further under water and the falls will disappear. 
This way of making rivers navigable can be used here because, 
first the river does not gush but flows slowly, and secondly the shores 
are steep and consist of rocks or hard soil so that the dammed-up 
water can not branch out. They have discovered very large and 
rich layers of coal near the banks of the river so that this river traffic 
should become quite active in the future, and the freight transport 
to Philadelphia considerably increase. 

In 1780 a society was formed here to ameliorate the lot of prisoners 
and since that time other similar movements have spread throughout 
the world. How honorable the monument that Philadelphia raises 
to herself when one day the whole world will understand and 
practise more humane principles in the treatment of prisoners. Time 
does not permit visiting the state prison here, but I shall not miss 
seeing New York's House of Correction which is supposed to re- 
semble this. My opinion is that Philadelphia will be the source of 
humanitarianism, culture, arts, and sciences, and from here they 
will gradually spread over this entire hemisphere* 
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The Harbor is Full of Sailing Ships 
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New York, i8ig 

IEW York is to America what Hamburg is to North Germany 
and Cadiz is to Spain. 1 



The harbor is full of small sailing vessels, yachts, and 
schooners which come from all America's ports to this mid-point of 
all movement. Usually these ships are well-painted and are built in 
a light and handsome style. The steamboats which come and go like 
stagecoaches add great activity to this picture. Behind the city 
itself the great Hudson River empties into the harbor, which is large 
and reaches as far as New Jersey. This grand panorama is bounded 
by the New Jersey coast and the highlands on the other side of the 
Hudson. 

New York was settled by the Dutch, who discovered the beautiful 
Hudson River and named it after the chief of their expedition. 
Because of the river's wide mouth and slow pace, it was first thought 
to be a strait and the way to an unknown sea. The suppositions of 
the Dutch were strengthened by the tidal movements which they 
noticed as far up the river as sixty miles from the highlands at the 
mouth. When this distance is passed, however, the river narrows, 
quickens its pace, and there is no longer a tidal ebb and flow, 

New York was first called New Amsterdam. The eastern side was 
laid out first and the streets were built to follow the contours of the 
coast. In those days it mattered little if a street were straight or 
crooked. The Dutch had also tried to build a canal through the 
southern part of the Island of Manhattan so that one could avoid 
sailing around the peninsula on which the city is built. They planned 
to link the eastern sound with the Hudson, but because the soil was 
composed of stone, sand, and not mud-soil, they had to give up the 
project after the first attempt. In its place they built long piers and 
thus made harbors for yachts and small ships. Later, as the city 

1 Two pages are omitted, except for this one sentence. Klinkowstrom here described re- 
petitively the harbor of New York, his fondness for its shipping activity, and its beauty. 
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became more populated, the sea was filled in between these harbors 
so that storehouses could be built on both sides. For the most part, 
the first row of buildings along the water consists only of these 
storehouses. 

In the neighborhood of the city are still towns with Dutch names, 
as: Brooklyn, Flatlands, Flatbush, Communipaw [N. J.?], etc. In 
the last-named place, the people still wear Dutch costumes, and 
Flemish or Low-German is commonly spoken in all these towns. 
These respectable farmers are often ridiculed by the newly arrived 
Anglo-Americans who pattern all they do after the English. When 
the English invaded this country, which they named after the Duke 
of York, the Dutch colonies reached as far as Albany, where the 
Mohawk River empties into the Hudson. And again in Albany there 
are many old German or Dutch gabled houses, four stories high. 

As the houses in New York are usually painted in the English 
fashion, that is to say with a dark brick color and white trimming 
between the stones, the city would be rather gloomy if the streets 
were not wide and cheerful. Here and there trees are planted along 
the streets. The streets all have sidewalks which make walking very 
easy. In the newer part of the city, the streets are straight; but they 
seldom cross each other at right angles, and in the entire city there 
is not one handsome square. 

Of all the streets, the one called Broadway is the finest and the 
widest. It goes right through the whole city and divides it in two. 
It begins in the southern part called the Battery and continues for 
three miles. At the other end, it is not as heavily built-up as it is at 
the Battery. There is a promenade here with many lovely trees 
and an open view of the mouth of the Hudson, the bay itself, the 
busy harbor, and the steep coast of Long Island. Broadway is as 
wide as half of Gustaf Adolf's Torg [one of the large squares in 
Stockholm]. In places it resembles Oxford Street in London in its 
width and its rich and well-ordered stores. 

About one-third of the way up from the Battery is a large enclosed 
triangle planted with magnificent trees. Here is the City Hall, 
built in a cheerful, attractive style. As I have made an exact drawing 
of the place at Broadway and Chatham Streets, you will get a good 
idea of this part of New York, which really is beautiful [see frontis- 
piece]. On the same drawing you will see the current fashion in 
clothes and carriages from the useful buggy to the modest wheel- 
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barrow which a licensed porter uses to carry a traveler's baggage to 
the harbor. Broadway is the most popular promenade where all the 
new styles are first seen and admired. During the cool seasons and 
good weather, the young dandies and the charming fairer sex walk 
these sidewalks between two and three in the afternoon. Occasionally 
one sees the sober Quaker or Methodist dress or a few grotesque 
Dutch costumes, amusing in contrast to the modern fashions. 

Wall Street offers other scenes. Here are almost all the chartered 
banks and lending companies. Except for a few stores and houses 
there are only money-changers and brokerage firms. Usually these 
are located lower than the streets, so that instead of stepping up to 
the usurers, which is common in Europe, one steps down into an 
attractively furnished, cool basement. These are more appropriate 
than the attics and lofts to which money-changers fly in the old 
world. In Europe they are rightfully called ravens. Here they can 
better be compared to vampires who delight in perpetual shadow. 
The clinking of gold and silver is heard on this street. Here are the 
commercial bookkeepers and salesmen with their bills, bonds, re- 
ceipts, invoices, accounts, etc., running about in circles. They are 
all in a rush; no one stops; no one has time to converse except on 
business matters. The faces with bankruptcy carved in their fore- 
heads contrast with physiognomies in which joy shines over success- 
ful speculations. 

At the end of this street is the Tontine coffee house 2 which serves 
the same purpose as Lloyds in London; it is really the city's stock 
exchange. This building is by no means attractive and it cannot 
compare with our stock exchange in Stockholm. In the neighborhood 
of Tontine's public auctions are held and I shall tell more about 
them in the future. Boxes of goods, barrels, and cases clutter the 
sidewalks; carriages, wagons, and porters close in on each other. 
And, as in London, the carriages must sometimes wait a long time 
to get through the crowds. Pearl Street has all the large storehouses 
which trade only in wholesale. The stores are well supplied with 
goods. This street is regarded as the wealthiest although it is less 
showy than Broadway. 

Buildings on the streets which line the eastern shore are mostly 
warehouses and stores. When one follows these streets, and goes 

1 Tontine's Coffee House had been built in 1792, at the corner of Wall and Water Streets. 
It provided rooms, meals, and a center for social and business meetings of merchants. 
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northward away from Tontine's coffee house, the goods become 
coarser. The fine satins, woolens, and cottons disappear; the hand- 
some furniture and art decorations are no more. There is however 
plenty of flax, hemp, sailcloth, coarse textiles, and ready-made 
clothes. There are also warehouses which sell nautical goods and 
ship supplies. The sound of the busy blacksmith's hammer mingles 
with the even stroke of the lumberman's axe. Further on there are 
shipbuilding docks and foundries. At Corlaer's Hook and in Man- 
hattan, at the northern limit of the city, are several shipping 
wharves. Everywhere on this side of the city there is activity and 
industry. The side towards the Hudson River, on the other hand, 
has less activity; while there are many ships, the warehouses and 
stores are not as numerous as on the eastern side. 

There are many public market places which are well supplied with 
all kinds of foodstuffs and great quantities of all kinds of fruit. 
Fly Market and New Market are the largest and best supplied. In 
addition to domestic fruit and berries there is much tropical fruit 
imported mostly from the West Indies. There are many varieties of 
fish, quite unlike those we have in Europe, and delightful in taste. 
Lobsters and crabs are eaten in unbelievable quantities. Everywhere 
along the shore oysters are caught, and they are usually sold in 
taverns. It is customary to go down to such cellars for an oyster 
breakfast, which is not too expensive. I have never seen a place 
where so much is sold of what we call snask [sweetmeats]. At every 
street corner many kinds of nuts and dried fruits are sold. Fly Market 
has the most trade and the greatest sales. It is in the most populated 
part of the city. One end of the long shed erected in the middle of the 
street extends all the way down to the water on the eastern side. 
Although the street is wide, there is still not enough room. The police 
do not see to it that the garbage and waste that collects in great 
quantities is quickly removed. That part of the city is, furthermore, 
lowland and unhealthy. 

New York is not as clean as cities of the same size and population 
in Europe. Although the police regulations here may be satisfactory, 
they are not maintained and on the more remote streets sometimes 
dead cats and dogs pollute the atmosphere. Sweepings and ashes 
are dumped into the middle of the streets which are swept perhaps 
every fourteen days in the summertime. This is true only of the 
largest and busiest streets; side streets and alleys are cleaned not 



more than once a month. As the care of the streets is not by the 
property owners, but by contract, you can well imagine the dust that 
is raised when twenty to thirty sweepers at once clean the large 
streets. In stormy weather the city is enshrouded with a cloud of 
dust. 

Another custom just as harmful and unpleasant is allowing the 
swine to wander about freely on the streets. In this country these 
animals are usually big and voracious. Pork is the poor people's 
meat. In the more remote parts of the city there are no Negro homes 
without two or three pigs. They buy a few, brand them, and let them 
out into the streets to roam about for food. It is also said that the 
country folk send their swine into the streets to forage, where they 
find plenty to eat. This is true especially in the springtime when the 
icy streets have thawed. These pigs have often caused ridiculous 
situations. Once during the fashionable promenade hour on Broad- 
way I saw some of these animals rush on the sidewalk, making a 
sharp contrast with the elegant clothes, and one filthy pig bumped 
into a well-dressed woman. Often they trip people who are not 
sufficiently observant. In addition to these incidents, the wandering 
swine have caused further unfortunate happenings. They have been 
seen to tug at small children sitting on the sidewalks of the more 
remote streets. It has happened several times in New York and a 
while back it occurred in Brooklyn where I live. . . . 

It cannot be denied that this uncleanliness greatly contributes to 
the conditions of poor health and especially to the current epidemics 
of plague and yellow fever. I have used the word "contribute" for 
the climate and location near the sea ^are no doubt also factors. I 
even believe that the sultry and humid southeasterly winds which 
blow from the Gulf Stream contain harmful germs which more or less 
contribute to the spread of the contagion. Usually it is the air itself 
which brings on such epidemics. These, unlike plagues and such 
sicknesses, are not caused by direct contact, but by the arrival of 
contaminated ships and the lack of discipline at quarantine institu- 
tions. The yellow fever was supposedly brought here from Baltimore, 
although I believe that it would have come that year even if no 
contaminated ship had docked. 

The epidemic first broke out in the most populous part of the city, 
the district around the Fly Market, and down in the streets around 
the city's eastern shore, New York's dirtiest section. Moreover, when 
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they filled in the sea to make building lots, they did not always 
choose the best materials, but sweepings and other waste were used 
in order to complete the work as quickly as possible. This land had 
been reclaimed by the city which later sold these lots for buildings, 
with the reservation that no cellars could be dug beneath the houses 
nearest the sea. The owners have not followed the regulations and 
the sea water invades the cellars at high tide. One winter during 
my stay here, I saw such a high flood that the water was over the 
bridges and the ice went deep into the streets nearest the sea. A 
storm raged so severely that goods valued at $100,000 which were 
lying on the piers were washed away. This figure does not take into 
account the damage to goods kept in the cellars. Water in the 
cellars is pumped out only enough to save the stored goods. That 
which is left decays and makes the atmosphere unwholesome. In 
addition gutters and drains are seldom cleaned. These are sufficient 
reasons to cause an epidemic. 

Here [in New York] it was unlike Baltimore, where they concealed 
the symptoms for a long time and took precautions too late. That 
epidemic raged throughout the entire city. New York can thank its 
excellent Mayor, Mr. Collden, 3 that the plague did not get out of 
control. The present Board of Health assisted him with untiring 
zeal. As soon as the illness was recognized, the magistrate an- 
nounced that all inhabitants in that part of the city should move 
away, close their homes, stores, and places of business. A few 
tradesmen who did not want to leave their work were opposed to this 
and claimed that the illness was not the yellow fever. However, 100 
persons a week died at the hospital on Staten Island, and many more 
died in their homes without the knowledge of the Board of Health. 

One of those who ridiculed and gossiped about the Mayor and 
his wise staff, and who tried with all his power to influence the 
people, left the city for his small estate on Long Island where he 
contracted the yellow fever and died within three days. This in- 
formation had hardly reached the city before a panic frightened 
everyone who lived in the contaminated quarter, and within four 

1 Cadwallader David Golden (1769-1834) had been district attorney and major-general in 
the New York State Militia and served in the War of 1812. He broke with Tammany to 
support DeWitt Clinton, and was appointed mayor, serving 1818-1820. In 1921 he was 
elected to Congress. He wrote a life of Robert Fulton and polemical tracts supporting Fulton's 
patent rights and the steamboat monopoly. 
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days 20,000 people moved out to the suburbs and villages near New 
York. 

All the homes in the lower streets, all the banks and brokerages 
were closed. All the boats on this side of the city left the wharves 
for the Hudson River. The streets were barricaded so that no one 
could drive or walk on them. Quick lime was spread in the gutters, 
especially in front of the houses where the yellow fever had shown 
itself. In other places coal dust was scattered and at night fires were 
set to purify the air in this section. By such safety measures the 
illness was suppressed so that the number of deaths began to dimin- 
ish. I cannot describe the horrible impression this made on me when 
I ventured out into one of the desolate streets one afternoon. Where 
I had seen much activity and industry a few days before, there was 
now only a grave-like silence. The desolate walls echoed my foot- 
steps. In a word, it seemed that an evil fairy had stopped all life 
with her bewitching wand. 

This grim epidemic began the end of July and was over the first 
of October. During all of this time the weather was unusually hot 
and humid. Although the sun shone, the air was not clear but over- 
cast with a yellowish fog. The sunsets were flaming red. The clouds 
that were visible had no definite shapes. And it was especially when 
the southeasterlies blew that breathing became difficult and I noticed 
an uncomfortable sensation throughout my whole body. Between 
two and three in the afternoon it was almost impossible to pass by a 
wall upon which the sun shone, for the temperature would often rise 
to 90 degrees. In the evenings the air was electrified; there were 
flashes of lightning with no thunderbolts accompanying. On the 
horizon stood heavy clouds; the heavens took on a horrible ap- 
pearance. 

As protection against this epidemic very strong calomel pills 
were taken, a sensible diet was stressed, and frequent cold baths* I 
took these cooling and pleasant baths during the entire time, other- 
wise I would have been indisposed during my America visit, and I 
almost think this saved me from the yellow fever. 4 

4 The New York Evening Post on October 27, 1819, carried an official report on this fever 
epidemic, issued by the Board of Health and signed by Mayor Golden. It explained the 
measures taken, including the evacuation which was maintained until after the first frost. 
The epidemic had begun about September 8 and lasted into October. According to this 
statement 63 cases were reported of whom 37 died, 23 recovered, and 3 had unknown results. 
Klinkowstrom's figures may be exaggerated, but he is undoubtedly correct in saying that 
many cases were never reported. 
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Another horrible illness, the cholera, was prevalent during the dog 
days. It begins with marked symptoms of dysentery, and changes to 
vomiting and stomach cramps until finally death usually puts an 
end to pain. As I had this illness once when traveling in Malaya, I 
can describe it accurately. Only a strong portion of opium saved me. 
It is usually the result of eating too many sour and chilled fruits. 
In July America has great quantities of excellent melons and water- 
melons which are not expensive. These are refreshing and cooling, 
but here they should not be eaten without pepper. Some season them 
with cayenne pepper which makes them less tasty but also less 
harmful. 

While the streets of New York are unclean the interiors of the 
houses are tidy as is the English custom. Most of the houses are 
small and although their style is plain, they are also quite charming. 
The majority have only two rooms well furnished. In this country 
there is not enough wealth to have five or six rooms on one floor and 
to have them all attractively furnished. The bedrooms are always 
on the upper floor as they are in England. They are tidy but poorly 
equipped against the cold. The bedrooms are seldom heated and if 
there is a fireplace, it usually does not have a damper these do not 
seem to be used here. The windows are made in the English manner 
and are always loose. Nowhere in America are the rooms as warm 
and comfortable as ours. The enclosed drawing gives an idea of the 
most common house-plan. The two lower rooms are the parlor and 
the living-room; these are usually carpeted and well furnished. 

There are no places in Stockholm which can be compared to the 
inns and taverns here, for they are on a larger and a more practical 
scale. Their attractiveness, their excellent service, their tidy interiors 
are all modeled after English custom ; travelers can find comfort here. 
City Hotel, Mechanics Hall, and Washington Hall are the largest 
buildings of this kind. Our best taverns are all right but they do not 
match these. City Hotel, 6 the largest of these, has a great hall nicely 
decorated which is used as an assembly room. But in si2e and 
elegance it is still far behind our beautiful stock exchange. 

The Niles Register called it a "malignant fever," produced by filth and marshes, but not 
contagious. It called the alarm extravagant, but admitted that the vigorous police regulations 
were wise. (See especially issues of September n, September 18, October a, 1819.) 

5 City Hotel was erected in 1793, and for half a century was "the resort of fashionable 
society," the proper place for dinners of societies such as the Cincinnati and the Chamber of 
Cornmerce. It stood just north of Trinity Church, on what had been the DeLancey home- 
stead, the site of previous wellknown "public houses.*' See below, p. 79 and p. 1 14. 
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I want to advise any travelers who plan to stay in this country for 
a while not to live in expensive hotels. Everywhere, and especially 
here in New York, there are boarding houses where one can lodge 
comfortably and enjoy adequate board at varying rates. The ad- 
vantage of these boarding houses over hotels is that one lives in 
closed company which is pleasant, for the guests are people with 
some education and with whom one can become acquainted. I was 
lucky to meet such people in the lodging house Consul General Gahn 
was kind enough to secure for me. Breakfast is served at nine 
o'clock, after which each one goes to his duties. Dinner is served at 
four or five and then the guests gather in the living room before a 
glowing fire where the evening is spent in card playing, games, or 
merriment. 

During the winter in New York, I enjoyed my fellow-lodgers' 
company very much. Two refined women and their husbands and a 
few single women with their mothers also lived in our house. The 
host and hostess are such quality folk that they join in the company 
and do the honors. When the hostess is considerate all goes well, but 
there are many places where they are not; and this is unfortunate, 
for although it is possible to move when one wishes, it is not easy to 
leave known friends for strangers. 

Among other advantages of these houses is that young newly- 
weds of moderate means do not have to set up their own households. 
They usually live in these places the first years until they have two 
or three children. They need to pay only by the week, and they go 
to a prepared table and get service in the house they live in. Often 
there is a chance to make a good match in such houses and decorum 
is observed; each one seems watchful of the other's conduct. With 
us fin Sweden] cultivated young men seek company in the evening 
and call, go to the taverns, gaming houses, or the theater. But at 
such lodging places people can always find company at home and 
do not need to seek it elsewhere. Hence they avoid great expenses. 

My host and hostess moved to a suburb this spring where he rents 
a country house with a lovely garden along a river. As this place is 
too far from the wharf, from the foundries, and from my navy 
officer friends, I found it necessary to change my lodging and I 
moved here to Brooklyn. I shall stay over the summer in one of the 
best inns and there I live at a cheaper price than at any boarding 
house in the city. These houses have many advantages and some 
unpleasant aspects. If the guests are not congenial, or if you do not 
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find the management agreeable, it is extremely unpleasant. Often 
someone in the company bullies the rest and if he is given license 
the situation becomes unbearable. If our Swedish women were guests 
in these lodgings I doubt if they would be content for long with the 
scornful way the hostess often cares for the house, nor would they 
like what she serves. 

In the house where I lived in New York this winter, I luckily had 
a spacious and cheerful room, but it was rather cold as are the rooms 
generally in this country. The management and the guests thought 
it odd that I, a native of such a northerly country as Sweden, should 
be so sensitive to the cold and drafty rooms; but they have no idea 
of our pleasant homes and delightful fireplaces. A little iron stove is 
the only means of heat here. One must always have a plate of hot 
water on it to make vapor, for it is fired until it is red-hot. When a 
man moves he takes along the stove with the other movable furni- 
ture. 6 

The English method of cooking is most commonly used here; it is 
clean, simple, and quite nourishing. Meat, fish, and greens are of 
good quality and are nicely prepared. The bread is made of wheat 
and is very tasty. Even the poorer classes seldom use rye. All pre- 
parations made of corn are eagerly eaten, but the bread baked with 
corn meal is coarse and resembles barley bread. 

There is a great quantity of all kinds of fruit here and they are not 
expensive; but I do not think they are as attractive or as tasty in 
New York as they are in Europe. The orchards are generally not as 
well cared for here where the fruit trees are planted by the road- 
sides and in the fields. The fruit cannot get as good when the trees 
are left to themselves. Moreover, the fruit is seldom allowed to 
ripen before it is taken away to the city market. The regulations in 
this regard are either defective or they are not obeyed. In the coun- 
try, however, the fruit is good for it is allowed to ripen. Especially 
on Long Island they grow greens, berries, and melons. There are 
some farms in the Brooklyn area which grow only strawberries or 
only melons or currants and gooseberries. The supply and sale of 
these is amazing. 

The water in New York is poor and brackish; even the Manhattan 
water which is pumped with steam engine and piped through the 

* Iron stoves were in use in Sweden, but the common method of heating was by huge tile 
stoves (Kokclungs) in which a small fire would produce a long-lasting moderate warmth. 
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city is not good. In Brooklyn, which is on Long Island across from 
the city, the water is excellent. All the boats get their water supply 
from a well just below the hill on which I live. This water has the 
faculty of remaining fresh for a long time at sea. With little expense 
it could be piped into the city by iron pipes laid on the sea 
bottom. . . . The water in New York is usually mixed with some 
French brandy or gin to make it safe to drink. Otherwise cider is a 
common drink. It is not as good here as in the country; but in 
Newark, especially, it resembles champagne. This drink is very 
refreshing. One barrel of apples gives a jug of good cider. An ex- 
traordinarily large amount of cider is used to distill brandy. 

New York's ale and beer are tasty but often ingredients are added 
which are intoxicating and harmful to one's health. Madeira, Tene- 
riffe, Fayal, and Port wines are the kinds most popular in the coastal 
cities of America, and especially in New York. English taste, after 
which American is patterned, demands strong wines and brandy. 
The French wines are seldom drunk. I have even tasted American 
wine which resembles Madeira; they have begun to grow these 
grapes inland. In the summertime an artificial soda water is for sale 
on every street corner. This is chilled with ice and is a plesaant 
and healthful drink during that season. The small shops where such 
water is sold are cool and everybody seeks this short recess from the 
burning sun. 

The hackney coaches and chaises are handsome, graceful, and 
well constructed. They stand always at certain places in the city so 
that it is not necessary to send for one. They are paid according to 
the number of miles traveled. Each mile costs one-quarter of a 
dollar; the same system is used in London. The carriages are made 
in individual fashions, peculiar to this country. They have graceful 
lines and they are unusually light and strong because of the good 
tough lumber put into them. 

As pedestrians use the sidewalks and so do not need to be watched, 
driving is rather incautious. However, accidents occur occasionally 
to those who walk from one side of the street to the other and are 
not alert. 

Horses are cruelly treated in this country. They are driven with 
great speed and are forced to pull heavy loads. The barbaric custom 
of docking \att stubba] their tails increases the animals' suffering 
even more. Although I think the horse's tail when well-brushed is a 
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handsome ornament for this fine animal, I do not want to dispute the 
English fashion which has become prevalent in all of elegant Europe. 
The cutting of the tail does not cause the animal much suffering in 
England because that country is like a cleaned and polished room 
where all the flies and insects have been killed or chased away. The 
more populated and civilized a country is, the less harmful are the 
insects. But here every puddle of water, every curb, yes, every 
watertub which has been in the sun a few days contains hundreds of 
insects, so that you cannot defend yourself from their sting inside a 
room. Here it is barbaric tyranny to deprive the horses of an orna- 
ment which nature gave them as a defense against the poisonous 
bites of insects. But in many respects Anglomania is here stronger 
than in Europe. This is also forgiveable, when one recalls that the 
greater part of the nation stems from England; but I wish that 
America would for the most assume an appropriate nationalism, 
and not imitate those English customs which are not suited to the 
climate- Farewell. 



VIII 

What is There That an American 
Will Not Try? 

New York, i8ig 

ONE rarely finds a city so well suited as this one is to be the 
center of a rich and growing popular trade. A spacious and 
safe harbor, deep shores where ships can stop without an- 
choring, are essential advantages for a commercial city, advantages 
which this city possesses. 

The location of this city by a long, deep inlet which on one side 
reaches all the way from Rhode Island up to here, the route used by 
all the traffic on the Connecticut and the New Thames Rivers, is a 
great advantage. On the other side the bay will continue on to 
Philadelphia when the canal which will link the Delaware and 
Raritan Rivers is ready. The broad and deep Hudson washes one 
shore of the city and it is navigable for one hundred sixty miles 
from its mouth. It will be even richer [with traffic] one day when the 
canal which is now begun connects the river and Lake Erie. There- 
by perhaps the greatest part of the Canadian trade will be brought 
here. The smaller rivers, the Raritan, Hackensack, and Passaic, 
which flow into the New York Bay, are navigable rather far into 
New Jersey. New York has the advantage of already being the 
center of trade with the old world. Although Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and several other cities trade directly with Europe and 
the Indies, their traffic is not as heavy. The certain and regular 
communication with Europe several times a week with a packet 
ship leaving every third week for Liverpool these are further 
advantages. The residents have a flair for business and specu- 
lation. All these things imply that New York in the future will 
maintain her position and increase her influence among American 
cities. 

. You can get an idea of internal navigation here when I tell you 
that four hundred large and small boats carry feight on the Hudson 
River to Albany and Troy. This count does not include the yachts 
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and schooners which sail coastwise for Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the southern states. As there 
is no country in the world that does not have commercial relations 
with the United States, this is one of the reasons why this center 
of America's trade also is linked to the whole world. 

At least one-third of the customs tax money of the United States 
is collected here, which shows very clearly how much this city sur- 
passes all the other cities of North America in trade. 

But with all the local advantages and benefits that the city has 
already reaped, at present business conditions are a bit doubtful 
and the hazards are great. The unusually large number of banks, the 
many kinds of paper money in circulation, and the misuse of limitless 
credit are the causes of the speculation and unwise usury and the 
resulting frequent bankruptcies. Swindles, insecurity, and mistrust 
are the misfortunes that now beset the once prosperous business of 
New York. 

There are twelve different banks here. The United States banks 
are not based on the same principles as our bank, which is a public 
institution guaranteed by the state. One bank, the United States 
Bank, has some sort of guarantee but it is still partly owned by 
individual shareholders. The banks here are really large treasury- 
institutions which have many shareholders. For the privilege of 
circulating paper bills as currency, they should have two-thirds of 
their capital in silver; but it is quite certain that they circulate 
paper for twice the value of the silver they hold. It cannot be denied 
that when a great quantity of money is made which suddenly in- 
creases the capital, business speculation is also stimulated. Already 
the effect of this extravagant system can be felt and it will be more 
noticeable in the future 

The following are some of the many banks in New York: the 
Manhattan, Mechanics, Franklin, City, United States, New York, 
and America's. These are the best accredited and suffer the least 
loss when they exchange paper for silver. Other banks, as the Hud- 
son, Poughkeepsie, etc., are not as secure and at present some of 
these may be ready for bankruptcy. It often happens that when 
exchanging thirty to forty dollars one gets in return eight to ten 
different bank notes. There are several old American institutions 
which, despite the instability of business, still have the public's 
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trust. The most important of these are: J. J. Astor, Laurence, De 
Wulff [Wolf] Junior, Gowerneer [Gouverneur], and a few others. 1 

In the decorating of the business houses there is the same good 
taste that is found in England, and the storehouses are attractive 
and orderly. In the merceries the drapes and other textiles are 
particularly beautiful. The same obliging courtesy and suavity that 
meets the customer in London is found here. This is good for there is 
no country as skilled as England in presenting materials to their 
best advantage in order to promote sales. At home we are generally 
far behind in this branch of business practice. 

New York has various insurance firms that protect against sea 
disasters and fires. It is especially the fire insurance associations 
which are the most needed, for I do not believe there is another 
city except Constantinople which has so many fires. This fall there 
were sometimes two or three fires a night and there was no week 
without one. . . . 

Among the institutions which are a tribute to this city and which 
deserve praise are the savings banks. They were almost unknown in 
Sweden when I left. I hastily mention these useful institutions so as 
once more to draw your attention to something cheerful. However un- 
willing, I have had to describe the business conditions here. I sup- 
pose that these savings banks will soon be introduced in my father- 
land, for the model can certainly be gotten from England. Such 
treasuries are of general use; and they should in certain cases im- 
prove people's character. 

From the start New York has attracted the business of this great 
country. The Dutch founded the city and it is thought that their 
business sense has influenced the Anglo-American who has added 

1 John Jacob Astor (1763-1848) was born in Germany, went to England as a young man, 
and then to the United States when he was twenty years old. By 1800 he had built a fortune 
of $250,000 from the fur trade, and branched out into real estate and Oriental trade. In 1814 
he bought a large block of government bonds (with Girard and Parish) at 80-82 cents on the 
dollar, paying with bank notes worth about half their face value. When he died he was worth 
some $20,000,000. 

Augustus H. Laurence was a prominent broker, and held real estate at 23 Park Place. His 
son Augustus was also a broker in Wall Street. 

The "De Wulff Junior" is probably James De Wolf, Jr., son of the rugged Rhode Island 
slave-trader, financier and senator (cf. p. 175). "Gowerneer" is probably Nicholas Gouverneur, 
who married a sister of President Monroe's wife, and who had a "great commercial house 
doing business with all parts of the world." 
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English aggressiveness. It was especially conditions at the beginning 
of the French Revolution which favored great business speculation 
and quickly brought wealth and prosperity to the people. These 
wonderful prospects have tempted many to settle here and the 
rapidity of the growth of the city is really astounding. 

A seventy-eight year old man has told me that in his childhood 
he ice-skated on a pond which since has been filled in. It stood where 
the City Hall is now, and at the time there was a farm on the site of 
the Anglican-Episcopal Cathedral. Between these two buildings now 
lies one third the length of the city, counting from the Battery. All 
the fine streets which are now so busy were not in existence then; 
and the city itself was a mile long at the most. I have seen an official 
report of the number of houses built in New York during 1818 and 
1819; there were no less than two hundred individual houses of 
varying design. These were not all of stone or durable material, for 
New York has just as many wooden as stone houses. I only mention 
this as proof of the continual and rapid growth of this city even when 
the business outlook is not too bright. 2 

The stone houses are usually only one stone in thickness and they 
are not supposed to last over fifty years. The buildings intended for 
warehouses are stronger. Wooden houses do not last as long. They 
are built of timber and covered with clapboards which are paneled 
horizontally and not vertically as are our houses. The lower edge of 
the board is placed over the upper edge of the board beneath so that 
the water can easily run off. On the inside the cross beams are filled 
in with small pieces of bricks or clay, and the rooms are plastered 
and whitewashed. The frame of such a house is flimsy, for it is not 
expected to last much over twenty years. 

One day I went to a more remote part of the city and there I saw 
the frame of a fine two-story wooden house being moved from its 
foundation. It was put on wheels and was driven by ten or twelve 
horses to be taken to another part of the city. In the spring, espe- 
cially, these houses go on their promenades. I have seen several 
smaller buildings moved this way. Of course, the plaster in the 
walls must be torn out and the fireplaces and chimneys must come 
down before they are moved. According to rumor, they have tried 
recently to move a little stone house with its fireplaces and chimneys 

2 The depression or crisis of 1819 was short-lived but severe, and Klinkowstrom was 
writing in the midst of it. 
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intact in Philadelphia. They say that this attempt has been success- 
ful. It sounds unbelievable, and I cannot guarantee whether it is 
true or not. But on the other hand, what is there that an American 
will not try? 

New York's population rose in 1790 to 33,131. In 1800 there were 
60,489 people and in 1810, 96,373. . . .New York's present popu- 
lation is surely 120,000 people, not including Brooklyn on Long 
Island and Paulus Hook in New Jersey on the other side of the 
Hudson. These villages can be regarded as suburbs because of the 
constant and easy transportation by steamboat. 

From the above it can be seen that hardly any city of the old 
world has had such rapid growth. The chief reasons for New York's 
growth are its advantageous position for trade, the land's lenient 
laws, and the government's sensible and humane attitude. St. Peters- 
burg has also grown in population within a short time, but this was 
done through compulsion. Great areas of land were emptied of 
people who were transported there. It is the capital of a mighty 
country, but Petersburg would be but a little village today if it 
depended upon the people themselves, or had it not become the 
seat of the monarchy. 

It is noteworthy in such a populated city as this, where such a 
mass of strangers from all classes gather, and where the illumination 
is so poor, that there is little crime. One seldoms hears of murder or 
robbery. Petty larceny does take place occasionally, but when com- 
pared to the population, it is not as rampant as in Europe. At all 
such times the police are very efficient. Despite the great caution in 
which they must operate here in order to arouse no attention, the 
stolen goods are usually returned to the rightful owners and the 
criminal is apprehended. Moreover, one can travel from state to 
state and across the whole of the United States without a pass, and 
within one quarter of an hour get away from New York to New 
Jersey by steamboat. There these police have no right to arrest 
without requesting permission of the local authorities of the neigh- 
borhood in which the criminal is found. He can get to Philadelphia 
within eight or nine hours easily, where the same conditions exist 
and where he can easily hide in such a large city. With all this in 
mind, one can truly wonder at the tireless efforts of the police. 

But if the police here can be compared to ours in this respect, in 
other ways they are not at all like the police in the large European 
cities. In America they know nothing of opinion-police; one may 
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speak what and how he wishes; thoughts are not subject to police 
inquiry. The foreigner is not exposed to troublesome, sneaky, or 
dangerous investigation. And the police here would not allow them- 
selves such violence as is often unashamedly carried out in Europe. 
In the larger cities of America the police are tolerated as a necessary 
means of protection for personal safety, but they must not interfere 
with political matters. 

I have been inconspicuously present at several police inquests 
and I have been amazed at the gentle way the police chief has spoken 
to those under questioning. He was rather stern and sharp in his 
reprimand but he did not permit himself any insulting accusations 
or unlawful threats not at all against Negroes and not even toward 
persons obviously guilty. I have compared this to police trials in 
Europe where a person is often treated severely before he has been 
proved guilty. What means are commonly used to uncover the 
truth I cannot say, but I know for certain that no kind of torture 
or unlawful violence is used. The smallest suspicion of such would 
bring a mighty reaction among the public. Within an hour the police 
chamber would be no more and perhaps some of the police would be 
killed. Neither the garrisons in the neighboring forts nor the city 
militia could stem such an outburst. 

In most European states the police have not only the supervision 
of public safety but they even investigate how one thinks, and in 
Sweden what one says; but in America they only ask what one does. 

I have told you only how the police is controlled here without 
claiming that the same system would be acceptable to the European 
states. Perhaps it could not so easily be achieved there. The people 
in our part of the world are more difficult to manage, because they 
have less respect for authority, I believe. The rude manner the 
European police occasionally display is not always their fault. An 
unruly and unmanageable crowd is itself responsible. 

Although I have earlier mentioned that fires are common in this 
city, they never spread widely and it seldom happens that more than 
one wooden house is burned down. The fire departments are ex- 
cellent; the water supply is nearby; and discipline is good even 
without a garrison. Every district of the city is furnished with a 
fire engine, and owners of houses and businessmen who live in the 
section are compelled by law to serve. Some handle the engine, others 
keep order. Each citizen regards this as his civic duty and he cannot 
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be excused or hire a substitute. According to the law the person in 
question is himself responsible if anything happens while he is 
absent from duty, even if he has hired a substitute. Often people of 
the better classes dress in coarse firemen outfits with big helmets 
with a wide brim, and large leather aprons to do menial labor. 
These clothes are always kept in good order in the fire houses as 
are the equipment and the tools. 

Usually horses are not hitched to the fire engines, but the firemen 
and all who pass by grab the shafts and run to the fire. Often those 
who walk the streets are compelled to help. I was not aware of this 
practice but learned about it through personal experience. Once I 
was standing idly looking on at the preparations and suddenly I was 
required to join the crowd, take hold of the shafts, and pull the 
engine to the fire. Then I had the chance to observe close at hand the 
order and care with which the work was executed. Across the street 
was a wooden house which was saved from the fire even though the 
wind blew in its direction. 

It would be fine if the European public would learn to realize the 
importance of keeping order without a garrison at such an emer- 
gency. But there are cities where it is difficult to manage an un- 
restrained mob in spite of strict supervision, for each believes he has 
the right to command at such a disaster. Such conduct and faulty 
and confused arrangements have had disastrous consequences. 

Fires are often caused because there are so many wooden houses 
in New York, and because the fireplaces and chimneys are carelessly 
built. But there is also another reason; arson is a common crime in 
America. Newspapers often tell of these occurrences in all parts of 
the union. Generally it is some Negro who sets fire to sheds, barns, 
or houses to get revenge on his master. This even happens in the 
states where the Negro is free, which makes one believe that the 
crime is a consequence of the oppression which has long hung over 
this primitive and revengeful race. In this city a Negro woman was 
recently arrested for this crime. She confessed before she was hanged 
that she had committed arson several times, and she boldly threat- 
ened the authorities that she would have fire put to yet more houses 
if they gave her the death penalty, which was pronounced. 

In 1817 the number of foreigners who came to this city increased 
to 7,634 persons, of which 4,834 came from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, not counting immigrants from the other English colonies in 
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America and the Indies. Of these 4,834 people, 2000 were Irish. 
Most of them were without any means of support and were more or 
less burdens to the community at first. Later on when I tell of the 
increasing population of the United States, you will get a more 
accurate idea of the numerous immigrants who came here from the 
old world. 

The lowest classes here are the Irish and the free colored people. 
The latter are usually of the servant class, but there is a difficulty 
here, for one cannot have white and black servants together com- 
fortably in one house. The black manage small stores, have oyster 
and fruit stands, barbershops, and the like. A few take to the sea 
where they are used as cooks and stewards, but seldom as sailors. 
One seldom sees Negroes or mulattoes as porters, that is, responsible 
for carrying things from one place in the city to another. 

The Irish are more industrious and stronger than the blacks, but 
they brought with them the same bad characteristics that the Irish 
mob in their homeland is noted for. This class of immigrants are 
usually porters, hired hands on farms, domestic servants in the city 
or the country. They will not work willingly with the Negroes. They 
also go to sea, and do hand crafts. 

Many Englishmen and Scotsmen come too. Those of the better 
classes usually come on business errands and they are sent here by 
their employers. Many of these begin their own businesses. To start 
with they have capital and credit and they live fast and drink 
heavily as long as this lasts. Their opportunities for good living are 
better here, for the wines are less expensive than in England, there 
being a smaller duty on them. This becomes an excuse to satisfy 
their desire for the joys of Bacchus. I have been present a few times 
when I have been amazed at the excesses of these noisy and annoying 
parties. 

I find it most unjust and inconsiderate of some of these young men 
foreigners openly and constantly to depreciate this nation, and to 
ridicule its customs and manner of speaking, although they are 
modeled after the English. They take on the air of being more per- 
fect. I have heard young Englishmen in uncontrolled anger make the 
most unfounded accusations against the American nation. I am 
staying at a boarding house in Brooklyn where several young English 
businessmen live. Because of the respect and friendship I have for 
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the American nation I have occasionally found it necessary to 
defend it when these men overstepped all limits of justice and 
moderation against a younger sister-people who so hospitably and 
nobly receive every stranger. Now and then this has caused strong 
disputes between the other guests and myself wherein they stub- 
bornly defended their point of view and would not give in- until I 
was able to give incidents from English history that were not in the 
least praiseworthy. When the boasting had gone on too far I re- 
called to their minds some of the events of the last war. Only then 
were they inclined to a more moderate point of view regarding the 
inhabitants of this country. No matter how lively these disputes 
have been, they have never ended in bitterness, for my claims were 
always founded on the strictest reasonableness, and I succeeded in 
gaining the respect of all my fellow guests. 

In City Hotel, New York, some young English travelers had 
gathered openly and artlessly to scorn America and its authorities. 
For several days in succession they had boldly continued with this 
talk. In order freely to undo and censure everything in this country, 
they reserved a few places at one end of the table. As everyone here 
has the right to think and speak as he wishes, the police did not 
interfere in these young men's mischief. A certain Colonel D . . . r 
got wind of such conversation and he went there one day to dinner 
and immediately took one of the reserved places at the table. One 
of the Englishmen explained to him that the place was reserved for 
one of their company who was expected. Whereupon D . . . r coldly 
answered that he was not aware of any such new arrangement, that 
all places were the same at the table tfhfae, and that there were 
enough vacant places for those yet to arrive, etc. Then he took the 
opportunity to reproach these men seriously and sharply for their 
improper conduct and their ill-considered expressions. As Colonel 
D . . . r was known to be able to clip off a light, at a distance of 
twenty feet, with the bullet from a pistol, these men had the sense 
to keep quiet, and it is said they are now more careful in expressing 
their opinion of America. 

Of all nations the English complain the most of the unwholesome 
climate here and in the colonies, and it truly is less healthy than 
ours. A newly arrived foreigner is especially sensitive to it, but the 
Englishman seems to forget that he must adjust. To prolong the 
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joys of the table and permit one's self an immoderate consumption of 
intoxicating wines will undeniably increase the ill effects of the 
climate on the body. 

There are many Frenchmen here. Mostly they have good busi- 
nesses. Some carry on retail business in the interior of the western 
states, and end by getting rich. Very few of the poor families of 
France come here to live, the way the English do. The French live 
peacefully by themselves. They adjust themselves more quickly to 
the customs and laws of the land of their adoption than do the 
English, who always stubbornly cling to their own customs. The 
English have less reason to critize America, for their own customs 
are commonly used here, especially in the large cities and in the 
Atlantic states. 

Many German, Flemish and Dutch are here, too. Many are in 
business. The poorer people from these nations work in the country 
for their own countrymen who are chiefly landowners and farmers. 
The Germans (especially those from the Rhineland) settled mostly 
in Pennsylvania. 

In New York and the other states of North America there are 
rather few Swedes as compared with the other nationalities. Of 
these the honorable and beloved Consul General Gahn should get 
first mention. The way he receives all his countrymen who turn to 
him, the upright and sensible advice he gives, the real service he 
renders without thought of his own interests all these entitle him 
to every Swede's confidence, respect, and gratitude. As for myself, 
I cannot forget the kindness and the friendship this worthy man and 
his wife showed me during my long visit here. Without his kind 
assistance I would have had no success at all with my mission. 
Perhaps the scope of this man's service and constant efforts for 
others is not as well known and appreciated in the fatherland. 

A Mr. Smedberg 8 from Stockholm is settled here also; and he lives 
graciously. He is generally respected and is considered a wealthy 
and successful businessman. Mr. Smedberg is fortunate, tor he is 
married to a refined and lovable American woman. He received me 
in his friendly way and I have spent many pleasant moments in his 

*This was probably Charles G. Smedberg, who appeared in a painting of 1822 showing 
prominent New Yorkers attending the theater. The other Swedes mentioned in this paragraph 
have not been identified. Sure identification is often difficult because of KlinkowstronVs 
annoying habit of using only the last name. 
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house. Two younger Swedish businessmen are here but they do not 
plan to return to the fatherland as they intend to get married. And 
once one gets a wife in this country one no longer thinks about 
returning to live in Europe. In addition to these Swedes, Mr. 
Jacobson and Mr. Ehinger also live here. Christmas Eve, 1818, all 
the Swedes gathered at Mr. Jacobson's home. His good wife was 
kind enough to prepare, as well as she could from the directions 
given her, salted dried cod (lutfisk} and Christmas pudding (julgrot), 
two dishes completely unknown in this country. Mr Ehinger has 
recently arrived, but he has already begun to work and I hope that 
by his good sense and thrift he shall become wealthy within a few 
years. I must acknowledge the sincere and friendly way I have been 
received by all my compatriots here who are a tribute to the Swedish 
each nation in his own way. These Swedes are beloved and respected 
in this state. 

The colored race most of whom are free are the most shameless 
and insolent people of the masses here. While they have the same 
rights according to the laws of the land, public opinion is prejudiced 
against them and they are not considered equals in society. Hence 
they put no limit to their impertinences, so very irritating because 
they lack all culture. The majority of the blacks are lazy, belligerent, 
and discourteous. They are encouraged sometimes by the poor 
whites. A Negro can always find an unknown lawyer who will take 
his part in court. This man is often a Methodist or a Quaker who 
defends the Negro because of religious convictions. These men of 
religious principles generally convince the judge and the jury that 
the black man has been insulted. If there is a case against a newly 
arrived European, evidence is advanced, based on our statutes, 
and reasons are proposed, conformable to the prevailing opinion in 
this country. And so no matter how much he is offended, he cannot 
win. It would cost a heavy fine should anyone try to stop a Negro's 
effrontery or vulgarities, even if on a public street. 

No one can deny that the Quakers' humane attitude towards 
the Negroes and their interest in improving conditions is honorable 
and deserves acclaim. In certain cases this interest goes so far that 
there is a miscarriage of justice. I have been told that some Negroes 
in order to earn 80 to 100 dollars have purposely pushed aside and 
angrily insulted passers-by who they knew could not contain their 
wrath. The Negroes have occasionally been beaten, but prearranged 
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witnesses have been at hand and the "victim" has immediately 
taken the matter to court. The case has always finished with com- 
pensation for his injuries and pains. I, too, almost lost control once 
because a Negro, who waited on me very carelessly, boldly de- 
manded his pay. Luckily the landlord was present when I wanted 
to teach the Negro a more suitable way to serve those he waited 
on. The host explained to me the consequences of such a reasonable 
caning. Consul General Gahn also warned me, for I have often 
told him my observations of this race's intolerable boorishness. 

It has many times happened that Negresses of ill repute have 
boldly appeared right during the promenade hour dressed in the 
latest style, and by their shameless manners and speech have forced 
respectable women to leave the sidewalks. This mischief has been 
carried so far that the public has openly complained, and the police 
have had to arrest these colored citizens for their great shameless- 
ness. 

All servants in America seem to be belligerent and careless in 
their duties. The white servants here have the virtue of being 
honest and devoted to their masters. Of the servant class probably 
the least in number are the native Americans; the majority are 
Negroes and mulattoes and poor newly-arrived Europeans, especially 
the Irish. It is difficult, as I have already said, to have white and 
colored servants at one time. The customs of this country forbid 
equality between these people while doing domestic service. A white 
maid or butler would not have a colored co-worker at any price. 
Households arriving here from the old world with their servants 
can seldom retain them after they learn a little of the country's 
speech. 

When one inquires after their master the servants turn about 
angrily without answering. If a free Negro is asked, he answers 
haughtily, / do not know any master but God. One should always ask 
after Mr. or Mrs. by their names. 

The servants are not hired for a year or for a half-year; neither 
the master nor the servant is bound longer than they are congenial. 
A man can be hired one day and released the next without reason. 
It is similar in England and in France, and I believe that this con- 
dition contributes to the development of both good masters and 
honest servants. In my country people are mutually bound to each 
other though they be strangers. If both parties are content, the 
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time of service may be lengthened. It does not matter which party 
is to blame if there is discontent, for it is still difficult to make a 
change in less than six months, unless the master pays one-half of 
the wages, and probably a monthly maintenance also, to an obstinate 
and unworthy servant even if he has another means of subsistence. 
Or else the good servant is forced to endure an unreasonable em- 
ployer's hard usage until he is free to move. Farewell. 



IX 

Up the Majestic Hudson, Cramped 
Between Sky-High Cliffs 



New York and Brooklyn, 

THE steamboats of the United States have been a main object 
of my investigations during my trip. 
Just before I left Sweden a similar attempt was made in 
Stockholm, but Squire Owen had not as yet obtained sufficient 
information on the proportions of these ships, and his first attempt 
was not quite the answer to this problem. 1 

I do not doubt that steamboats will win public approval once 
they become well known in Sweden, and the correct proportions 
have been found. And so it will probably be of interest if I devote 
this and the following letter to a description of American steam- 
boats. . . . 

The Marquis of Worcester, in England, who wrote A Century of 
Inventions in l663, 2 was the first to have the idea of using steam for 

1 As the manuscript of these letters was written before I returned to Europe, I did not know 
of the progress in the building of steamboats in Sweden. So I must now give Mr. Owen all the 
credit he so richly deserves. I have happily observed on my return that there are several 
steamboats on Lake Malaren, and that one takes passengers between Stockholm and Norrkop- 
ing. Although these ships and their engines as yet lack the perfection of those I have seen in 
the United States, everyone interested in the use of this invention and its future advantage for 
the public will pay tribute to Mr. Owen as the first to put steamboats in our waters. The 
accomplishments to date along this line, and the increasingly favorable attitude of the public 
are assurances of the success these boats will have in our fatherland. (K's note.) 

Samuel Owen (1774-1854) was an Englishman who became one of the constructive forces 
in Swedish mechanical development. He got his training with Boulton and Watt in Birming- 
ham, and in 1804-05 went to Sweden to install some steam engines for A. N. Edelcrantz. 
In 1806 he returned to Sweden and became foreman in the Bergsund mechanical workshop. 
In 1809 he set up his own shop in the Kungsholm district of Stockholm, and there he taught a 
whole generation of Swedish mechanics; he produced over 1000 threshing machines, built five 
rolling mills, and some 60 steam engines. 

In 1817-1818, when Klinkowstrom was in America, Owen built a steamboat popularly 
called The Witch of Stockholm, using the propeller principle; this proved impractical, and he 
then adopted the paddle wheel. In 1843 ^ s own plant went bankrupt because of the large 
sums he had spent in experimentation, and because others took his more successful ideas and 
gave him too much competition in production. Owen was also an ardent Methodist and an 
active prohibitionist, eventually working with Per Wieselgren in the sweeping temperance 
reform in Sweden. 
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transportation. He made many strange proposals and computations 
which have proved themselves impracticable for the most part. 
Out of this work, in 1696, a Mr. Savery 8 got the first idea for a type 
of steam engine which was partly successful. In 1705, Newcomen 4 
made the most important discovery of the cylinder in which ex- 
panding steam acts under a piston. He applied a lever to this and 
used it to draw up a great amount of water from the deep. 

In 1717, Mr. Beighton 5 made several improvements on the ma- 
chine; but it was Mr. Watts 6 of Glasgow who gave this fine dis- 
covery a more precise theoretical system. He proved clearly that 
water turned to steam takes 1800 times the space that it does in 
liquid form, provided the atmospheric pressure is normal. His mechan- 
ical improvements surpassed all previous ideas. But in 1781 he 
put a circular motion in his steam engines and this invention gave 
new impetus to English manufacture. Europe watched with aston- 
ishment this nation's rapid development to a prosperity and power 
unparalleled in history. 

In i8oa the clever American mechanic, Robert Fulton, 7 then 
visiting in France, built his first steamboat on the River Seine. 
This boat was quite imperfect when contrasted with the steamboat 

2 Henry Dircks in The Life, Times > and Scientific Labours of the Second Marquis of Worces- 
ter . . . (London, 1 865) claims that the Marquis actually built a steam engine, that it was 
not just a vague idea. 

8 Thomas Savery (i65o?-i7i5) invented in 1696 a "contrivance for rowing ships in a calm 
by means of two paddle wheels, one at each side of the vessel, worked by a capstan placed 
between" (Dictionary of National Biography). Savery's book on this, Navigation Improved, 
was first published in London in 1698. Another book by Savery, The Miner's Friend (London, 
1698), described the pump which applied the principles of steam power. Savery later became 
associated with Newcomen, who improved the invention. 

4 Thomas Newcomen (1663-1729) perfected (or invented?) the new type of engine which 
served as the basic pattern of such machines until superseded by Watt's engine, which was 
patented in 1769. 

5 Henry Beighton (-1743) was a surveyor and engineer who in 1718 built a steam engine 
with an improved valve, at Newcastle. 

6 James Watt (1736-1819) repaired a Newcomen engine in 1764, at Glasgow University, 
and went on to improve the whole construction. From his patented machine of 1769 is usually 
dated the practical beginning of steam power. John Roebuck was his first partner, then 
Matthew Boulton. In 1800 Boulton and Watt retired and their sons took over. In 1817 James 
Watt, Jr., fitted the Caledonia with new engines, took her to Holland and up the Rhine to 
Coblenz. On his return he began building several improvements into marine engines. 

7 Robert Fulton (1765-1815) was an artist as well as civil engineer and inventor. In 1786 
he went abroad, and stayed almost twenty years. As early as 1794 he was in correspondence 
with Boulton and Watt about a "suitable steam engine for boat propulsion." In 1800-1801 
his submarine experiments interested the French; in 1803 he proved to the English that a 
submarine could blow up a brig (near Deal, England), but the English would not back him. 
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Clermont which he launched in New York in 1808 [1807]. He finally 
succeeded in improving his steamboat until he could confidently 
bequeath it to his fellow citizens and the future world. And so has 
passed a century and a half from the first moment when man saw 
steam expand and hoped it could be used for transportation until 
it could advantageously be used for navigation. This slow progress 
shows the many tests and experiments in the perfecting of a new 
invention before it finally can be put to general use. 

This means of sailing on a river, lake, or bay, whereby, unhindered 
by changing winds, one can always continue his journey, ought to 
make all transportation easier, and it should open up new ways for 
commerce and hasten the spread of prosperity. It will serve to draw 
the inhabitants of large countries such as America and Russia closer 
together, and ease the exchange of the different things produced in 
the varied climates of these countries. The steamboats of England 
and France will be smaller and more imperfect, of course, than 
those in America where they have been proportioned to suit the 
large and beautiful waterways of this hemisphere. Then, too, it was 
in America that the new invention was understood even before 
Fulton's time. It was left, however, for Fulton to complete it and 
make it useable. 

As proof of the length of time it takes to make use of a new in- 
vention in Europe, the following will illustrate: In 1808 [1807], 
the first steamboat was launched in New York, while a steamboat 
was not seen on the River Clyde in Scotland until 1813. From the 
very start the new steamboat was filled with passengers here in 
America and the public honored this invention with its confidence. 
The number of passengers on the River Clyde was at first not 
enough to meet the costs of firing and other expenses of the boats. 
I have been able to get reliable reports only of the number of boats 
leaving New York and New Orleans on the Mississippi River. 8 

In 1801 Fulton agreed with R. R, Livingston to build a steamboat for use on the Hudson. 
The first actual construction was on the Seine, but the boat broke in two and the hull had to 
be rebuilt before it had a successful run. In 1803 Fulton ordered from Boulton and Watt an 
engine for a boat to be built in New York. Charles Brown, well-known New York shipbuilder, 
constructed the Clcrmont, which made its famous run to Albany and back to New York in 
1807. 

8 A few pages later in the original book (between pp. 162 and 163) Klinkowstrom inserted 
the names and tonnages (40 to 500) of 50 steamships plying the Mississippi out of New 
Orleans; 12 out of New York, with the 526- ton Chancellor Livingston leading the list; and the 
names, without tonnage, of 6 Philadelphia steamships, 
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In addition to the steamboats which transport passengers from 
New York to faraway places, the steam ferries also deserve a closer 
scrutiny. They consist of two long parallel pontoons joined by 
strong beams and chains. The water wheels propel between them; 
the engine and boiler stand right on deck. At each end between 
the pontoons is a rudder, and the engine is so constructed that 
the ship can go backwards or forwards without turning about simply 
by changing the controls. On both sides of the cabin covering the 
machine there is room for passengers and wagons. During the entire 
crossing the travelers do not leave their places. The ferry is sur- 
rounded with a strong and high railing. These ferries travel con- 
tinually between New York and the town of Brooklyn on Long 
Island, east of the city, where the bay is approximately three- 
quarters of a mile wide. They also go between New York and Paulus 
Hook in New Jersey across the Hudson River on the west side of 
the city where the river is approximately one and one-fourth miles 
wide. This crossing takes only twelve minutes. Brooklyn's two 
ferries pass continually back and forth, and there is one crossing 
the Hudson every hour. On Sundays I have often seen ferries carrying 
at one time four to five harnessed wagons, five to six chaises, eight 
to nine horseback riders, and one hundred foot-passengers who have 
found places on the roof of the engine-cabin. 

Among the passenger steamboats the Chancellor Livingston was 
undeniably the largest and the best on the Hudson River, between 
New York and Albany. This boat was designed by Robert Fulton, 
who was rewarded by the state legislature for this fine invention 
with the exclusive right for himself and his descendants to run 
passenger steamboats for thirty years on the Hudson River. To 
get a complete idea of the arrangements and economy aboard such 
a boat, and to get accurate knowledge of their speed, etc., I took 
the steamboat Chancellor Livingston to Albany, one hundred sixty 
miles north of New York. My observations are sent to the King 
officially, but as they may be of interest, I shall give you a digest. 
From the enclosed drawing you will get complete information of 
the construction of the Chancellor Livingston and its steam engine. 
At the stern on deck is a room for women passengers which has 
twenty-four beds. The cabins on deck give covering to the stairways 
and room for the crew and the passengers' baggage. There is also a 
cabin over the engine. 

Below deck toward the stern is a large dining room with two 
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rows of beds on each side. In this room 100 to 200 people can be 
served. Moreover there are reserved rooms for the chief steward 
and storage rooms. On one side nearest the machinery and the 
boiler is the kitchen which is spacious and equipped with all modern 
conveniences such as broiling and baking ovens, hot and cold run- 
ning water, etc. A door at one end of the kitchen leads to the main 
cabin where there are three rows of beds over each other. This room 
has a stairway leading to the deck. On the other side of the engine 
are cabins for stewards, firemen, waiters, and maids. The crew 
lives forward of the main cabin. The Captain has his cabin at deck 
level, as do the navigator and the chief steward, whose rooms are 
out on the wings covering the water wheels. 

The interior of the boat is of extraordinary elegance, almost 
luxurious. The wooden paneling is done in mahogany wherever 
brown is desired. The tables, too, are of mahogany as are the 
bannisters of the stairs, and all the door knobs and hinges are of 
brass- The stairs and floors are covered with carpeting of painted 
cloth. In the women's lounge there are red satin drapes with at- 
tractive fringing. The bed linen is of the finest quality. All the beds 
are covered with fine white piqu6 spreads. The salon has three 
mirrors which make a handsome effect. On both sides outside is a 
covered corridor so that promenading is possible even in the rain. 
The beds in the men's lounge are not quite as fine, but they are 
still attractive. A stairway links the women's lounge with the cabin 
in the stern; this passage is used at mealtimes. 

The steamboat Chancellor Livingston leaves New York for Albany 
twice a week. It leaves at five o'clock in the afternoon and arrives at 
its destination about eleven the next forenoon. It has then laid behind 
it one hundred sixty miles, and has deposited passengers, packages, 
letters, etc. at West Point, Hudson, Pongkepsie [Poughkeepsie], 
and other places. 

Usually one applies for passage in the forenoon of the same day 
that the boat sails and no pass is required. When embarking the 
passengers leave their baggage and belongings in the care of the 
chief steward, who puts them in a special room where they are 
protected from the rain. The passengers are not allowed to take any 
suitcases or bags into their cabins; a little case of overnight neces- 
sities is all they are permitted to have with them. 

Between six and seven o'clock in the evening tea is served in the 
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English fashion. Coffee and cold cuts are offered too. Wine, brandy 
liqueurs, fruits, etc. are not included in the fare, but they can be 
purchased at the buffet at any time. As soon as the supper is finished, 
the passage is paid for; it was eight dollars or twenty Swedish 
Riksdalers. Then lots are cast for the beds and the number drawn 
determines whether one's cabin is to the stern or to the bow. Both 
of these places are equally good and there is no difference in the 
quality of the bedding. If there is a greater number of passengers 
than there are stationary beds a kind of sofa is put into the cabins. 
The linen and quilts are of the same quality as in the regular beds. 
While the lottery is held and the passengers are smoking and 
promenading on deck the crew is busy removing tables and putting 
sofas and beds into place. At each bed a pair of slippers is placed. 
Afterwards the passengers may retire to their cabins with their 
night cases whenever they wish. The night crew then takes shoes 
and boots to a special place on deck where they are polished early 
the next day. 

Last fall, in the early part of November, I took this trip. The 
evening was unusually lovely and the night was moonlit. The river 
wound between high, sometimes almost vertical, cliffs which are a 
part of the great Allegheny Mountain Range. At one place the 
steep cliff is 1400 feet above the water, which is sixty feet deep at 
the foot of the cliff. Especially in the section about West Point 
the majestic Hudson is cramped between these sky-high cliffs 
crowned with lovely woods. The calm of the night, the moonlight 
shining over the tops of the trees, the sparks ejecting from the 
steamboat funnels, the steady and monotonous stroke of the engine, 
the churning water between the wheels like a waterfall on both 
sides of the boat, the steamboat Paragon passing us between the 
cliffs with its two funnels spouting sparks of fire like a meteor 
all this contributed to a beautiful romantic picture. 

Early in the morning of the next day the servants are busy 
cleaning the passengers' shoes and clothes. Wash bowls and towels 
are put on the deck and the passengers make their toilet together 
under the open sky. Afterwards they get their boots in the special 
shoe room, under the number that corresponds with the bed number. 
At nine o'clock coffee was served in the English manner, and about 
eleven, before we disembarked at Albany, a light breakfast of 
some cold meats was given. When the passengers disembarked the 
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servants did not demand any tips, but generally one-sixteenth of 
a dollar was given to them for the cleaning of clothes. Two maids 
clean and are responsible for the women's salon. 

The steamboat's crew consists of a captain who has the respon- 
sibility for the running of the boat, a chief mate or pilot, three 
helmsmen, and three sailors. The staff of stewards is made up of the 
chief steward, one assistant steward, five or six waiters, and two 
maids. The chef and two kitchen maids are under his supervision. 
The engine room has one chief machinist and three firemen who 
have to be able to start and stop the engines, and to set the boat 
in reverse when needed. The motion of the engine is always set 
going by a little bell which is controlled by the helmsman. 

Twenty or twenty-five minutes before departure time the ship's 
bell rings for the first time to get the passengers aboard. Ten minutes 
before the boat leaves it rings for the second time, and at the third 
signal the boat leaves the shore. The steamboat Chancellor Livingston 
is fired with hard coal; otherwise many boats use wood. The com- 
pany always sees to it that fuel is available at the docks. 

The duties of the captain are to: keep the ship's calendar, collect 
and record the fares, give the chief steward his daily needs to buy 
the provisions, be responsible for the handling and delivery of 
packages and smaller freight, and maneuver the ship. He pays the 
helmsman, the crew, the machinist, and the firemen each month. 
He has the general supervision of the ship's economy, and the 
conduct of the passengers during the trip, so that they follow the 
prescribed regulations. 

The chief steward is responsible for all linen, furniture, and house- 
hold goods. He reports to the company concerning all expenses and 
requisitions for replacements of damaged goods. He receives money 
from the company for the monthly salaries of his staff. In addition 
to reporting to the captain the daily expenses for food, he also 
reports to the company the monthly expenses as well as the profits 
from the dining room, unless the company gives him the profits of 
the dining room in place of a salary. 

The machinist is responsible for the good order of the engine, 
that it is air-tight; that all pistons, axles, and valves are greased. 
In addition to hemp, oil, and wrenches, he has diverse other tools 
so that he can repair whatever may get out of order accidentally. 

The regulations for the conduct of the passengers are printed 
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and posted on deck and in the stairways. If these rules are disobeyed, 
fines must be paid. The following rules are the most important: 

One. At embarkation no baggage, trunks, bags, or suitcases are 
to be taken to the cabins. These must all be put in the chief steward's 
care. 

Two. It is forbidden to play with cards or dice. A twelve-dollar 
fine is the penalty for breaking this rule. 

Three. Smoking in the dining room or in the corridor to the 
women's salon is forbidden. It is permitted only on deck or in the 
main cabin. 

Four. Passengers are not allowed to visit the engine room, the 
furnaces, or the bridge. They are not to converse with the helmsman 
while he is on duty. 

Five. Male passengers are not admitted to the ladies' salon even 
if wives or relatives are aboard. If any lady aboard should desire to 
receive her husband or relative in this room, it must be agreeable to 
all the women. 

Six. As it is the captain's duty to reconcile all quarrels and dis- 
agreements during the voyage, the passengers must adhere to all 
his regulations and heed all his commands. If anyone disobeys 
because of drunkenness or a quarrelsome nature so that he disturbs 
the peace, or if anyone refuses to pay the fines, then the captain 
can remove him from the boat directly, and the traveler forfeits his 
passage fare. 

Seven. All money received through fines is given to the marine 
hospital. 

These were the principal regulations for all classes of people 
aboard. There was always a great number of passengers between 
New York and Albany, for the latter place is the seat of the legis- 
lature and administration for the state of New York. 

I have already mentioned that Robert Fulton was given exclusive 
rights to carry passengers by steamboat on the Hudson River for 
thirty years as reward for his great invention. Fulton is now dead 
and the privilege has been given to his descendants, who have now 
organized a company with three large magnificent steamboats of 
which the Chancellor Livingston is the best in both construction and 
speed. 

This should be enough about a steamboat, but as it is the finest 
I have seen I thought I should tell it somewhat in detail. . . . 
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A Steamboat Goes a Steady Pace 

New York and Brooklyn, i8ig 

BEFORE long the steamboats will supersede sailing vessels 
to a large extent on the great, wide rivers which cut through 
this country in all directions, and domestic trade will be 
much facilitated by the use of steam. As proof of the people's faith 
in the advantages of these boats, and of what is projected, I should 
tell you that while I was visiting in this country, the government 
sent two specially constructed steamboats on a military and ex- 
ploratory expedition up the Missouri River into the heart of America 
as far as the Yellowstone River. Their mission was to build forts 
and trading posts as contact places with the many Indian tribes of 
the interior of this spacious contry. Before I left, this expedition 
had already reached one-third of its way. There it spent the winter. 
These steamboats will arouse great wonder among the Sioux and 
the Mandan tribes which should greatly add to the expedition's 
success. The route will extend to the high mountain ranges of the 
far west which are joined to the Andes Mountains of South America 
by way of the Panama Peninsula. 1 

In addition to the steamboats that run on schedule in New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans, there are others in full operation in 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, and in many other 
places in the vicinity of the Chesapeake Bay, the James and Potomac 
Rivers. These boats are making communication easier everywhere. 
Trade on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers is done principally by 
steamboats which are built in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and then 
go down to New Orleans via the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
They are specially constructed to carry freight and some of them 

1 Actually this expedition of the Independence never got farther than two-thirds of the 
distance across the state of Missouri. Later in 1819 the Western Engineer reached Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, with a party of scientists; there the so-called Yellowstone Expedition expired 
because Congress refused further appropriations. In 1831 the American Fur Company des- 
patched the Yellowstone up river, and it reached the site of Pierre, South Dakota, before 
winter set in; in 1832 this belching "Fire Boat that Walked on the Waters" really did impress 
the Indians, and attained the mouth of the Yellowstone River at Fort Union. 
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carry 1300 bales of cotton at one time. Usually these boats have the 
paddle wheel at the stern, and not on the side, 2 for the boat has 
less width this way. The Mississippi River is more or less blocked 
in several places with tree trunks which fall into the water each 
year, fasten to the muddy bottom and threaten to break off any 
wheel placed on the side of a boat. By placing the wheel at the 
stern the makers seek to avoid this trouble. 

It has long been thought that steamboats were not safe on the 
open sea or crossing the ocean, because of the construction of 
these boats with wide wheelwings and wheels extending beyond the 
sides, which are always in danger of being torn off in a storm at sea. 
In spite of this several attempts have been made in America with 
New York-built steamboats traveling down to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and up to now this has been successful. The steamboat Manhattan 
was built in New York and it arrived safely at its destination; I 
discovered later that it had gone all the way to Havana. 

The new steamboat Robert Fulton, New York-built, is now being 
readied to go to New Orleans as a packet boat. It is as long as 
the Chancellor Livingston, but it goes somewhat deeper into the 
water. The cylinders are forty-two inches in diameter and the 
engine is more powerful. It will accommodate two hundred passen- 
gers, and the owners figure on that number who otherwise take 
passage each summer on the small schooners. In order to avoid the 
unwholesome climate of the Gulf of Mexico they travel to the 
northern states' mineral springs at Bolston and Saratoga where 
they spend the warm season. 8 

* * 

When the fatherland has had experience with steamboats, and 
their comfortable and rapid way of getting from one place to an- 
other, I am certain that general opinion will be won for this system. 

* During my Paris visit I saw a long freight boat on the Seine with a water wheel at the 
stern; but this was quite different from the wheel Mr. Owen put on his steamboats. (K's note). 

* In the following nine pages of the original letters (pages 163-172 therein) Klinkowstrom 
discussed largely technical aspects of steamboating in America and Sweden. He argued that 
condensation-machines were completely safe, but that high-pressure steam engines would be 
dangerous on ships. He thought a well-constructed steamship could cross the Atlantic in 
fourteen days, but considered that the most efficient operations would be on short runs where 
large amounts of fuel would not have to be carried. 

The author also argued vigorously that Robert Fulton was an American, and not the 
Scotsman that some proud Britishers claimed him to be. 
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How much easier for the traveler than waiting for horses, quarreling 
with inn keepers, hostlers, or drivers, paying costly fares, and rising 
early to arrive exhausted and late, having feared the overturning 
and the destruction of the carriage and other inconveniences which 
bother him on the highways. All this one avoids on a steamboat 
which goes a steady pace so that the traveler can accurately deter- 
mine his arrival time, at least to the boat's destination. Moreover, 
there is always shelter from rain and wind, and excellent board. 
Often interesting conversation with the passengers shortens the 
trip, an event that seldom happens on a highway where one sits 
alone on the road except for an uncouth farm hand a,nd a tired 
horse. 

In spite of all the defense of the stagecoach it has long been 
considered a heavy burden to the farmer. Also on the heavily- 
traveled roads, this traffic has ruined the morality of the peasantry. 
It must be remembered that all the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of the stagecoach traffic will be transferred to the 
steamboat trade. 4 

4 The concluding two pages of the original letter continued to emphasize the value to 
Sweden of utilizing steamboats, particularly on Lakes Vanern and Vattern, and for towing 
sailing ships through the difficult and storm-ridden waters leading into Stockholm from the 
Baltic. 
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Prisoners Get No Hard Bread 



New York and Brooklyn, i8ig 

A TRAVELER desiring to get a general idea of the laws of a foreign 
country and its national character should not miss the chance 
to observe the penal laws and their enforcement. I, therefore, 
wanted to get more information in New York about the state prisons 
or -houses of correction, which, like the one in Philadelphia, are 
cited as models for all such institutions in the world. The mayor of 
New York gave me permission to examine all the rooms, workshops, 
and equipment. At the same time I could get some idea of the 
regulations and economic management of the institution. . . . 

The location of the prison is suited to its purpose. It is on the 
Hudson River, and, although it was far from the city to begin with, 
the number of houses and the length of the streets have increased 
to such a degree that now the neighborhood is built up and the jail 
is on one of the suburban streets. 

The institution itself consists of four large buildings of gray field 
stone, three stories high with a spacious courtyard. These are sur- 
rounded by walls eight yards high and so thick that a man can walk 
on top around the prison, and the great square which the walls 
enclose and which is used partly for workshops and partly for a 
garden for the chief warden. On top of the walls at each corner is a 
sentry box for the guards who go back and forth unceasingly to 
watch what goes on in the outer yards and in the inner garden. 
Because of this position the, guards have little chance to converse 
with the prisoners. A strong latticed gate closes the entrance to the 
inner court and the entry is also shut off by a gate from the inner 
buildings. In the entrance hall there are sixteen loaded rifles and a 
sufficient number of pistols and other weapons in readiness. 

I was taken to Mr. Roome, 1 the superintendent or chief warden. 
He received me with cold dignity, and although he seemed rather 

1 Nicholas P. Roome had been a fireman in New York City, then collector of fines, and 
deputy clerk of markets (1803). In the job in which Klinkowstrom found him he was called 
in New York simply "keeper of the State Prison." 
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serious, he was one of those noble people in whom one senses a 
certain fairness and justice, whose decisions would be based on 
principles. I conversed with him about many things concerning his 
work and I discovered that he was an informed man. We spoke of 
the house of correction in Philadelphia which has such a good 
reputation in Europe. He remarked that it was run on the same 
principles as this one, but that even so eighteen prisoners had 
recently succeeded in escaping. There were also mutinies there on 
account of previous carelessness. He added that, during the sixteen 
years he had been the superintendent of the New York prison, 
nothing of this sort had happened. He assured me that seldom was 
force used with the prisoners, that strong and inflexible maintenance 
of the rules was sufficient to hold them to obedience. 

In certain instances he had the right to punish moderately, and 
in case of revolt he could shoot. He was always subject to the 
regulations of the directorate concerning the length and severity of a 
sentence. His judgment of European prisons was not favorable and 
he especially expressed dissatisfaction with the way prisoners were 
handled in Sweden. He added that our prisons lacked any under- 
standable organization. To back up his statement he referred to, 
and showed me, Howard's 2 book which was prominent in his library. 
He assured me that this book had taught him how to be a jailer 
and how to handle with discernment the unfortunates in his keeping. 

You must not misunderstand that I conversed at such length 
with a superintendent of a house of correction. In Europe such 
persons are generally not deserving of much attention. But I cannot 
deny that I was amazed to hear a jailer discuss Howard's book and 
express himself with so much wisdom and justice on the duties re- 
quired by his sad calling. Compare him with our jailers; is there 
any among them who can sensibly converse about his work or who 
even knows the name Howard? 

I was shown the interior by an assistant guard, for Mr. Roome 

1 John Howard (1726-1790) was a sheriff of Bedfordshire, England, who became shocked 
at the penal methods and conditions in the country. As a result of his agitation the House of 
Commons abolished the fee system, by which prisoners had to buy release, and legislated for 
improved conditions in jails. Howard studied prison systems on the continent, and in 1777 
published The State of the Prisons in England and Wales t with Preliminary Observations and an 
Account of some Foreign Prisons. In 1789 he published another work on European prisons. 
These works had a profound effect on the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons, through whose activities reform ensued throughout the United States; this 
reform in turn stimulated sweeping changes in European methods. 
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awaited a gathering of some of the directors that day. Just within 
the entrance was a room where the guards assemble, examinations 
are held, the prisoners are received, etc. I went through all the 
workshops. Two large rooms were used by 12,0 shoemakers; three 
other long galleries contained one hundred looms; and in other 
rooms prisoners were spinning. There were also lumbermen, car- 
penters, painters, blacksmiths, brushmakers and others diligently 
at work. Everyone was busy. None of the prisoners approached me 
or reached out his hand to beg. I heard no profanity. They seemed 
hardly aware of me. When I spoke to some they answered me firmly 
and wore no expression of malice or despair. They were dressed in 
blue and white striped trousers and jackets, sailcloth caps, and 
linen shirts. In the wintertime they wear woolen shirts and coarse 
jackets and pants. I saw no rags, no untidiness except that which is 
inevitably connected with hand work. I saw none of the uncleanliness 
and carelessness which is characteristic of our prisons, and the 
marks of misery and despair. 

In each workshop there are one or two guards, unarmed. The 
horrible rattle of the chains was heard nowhere. The prisoners had 
no iron shackles and no rings on their feet. The guards' relationship 
to the prisoners was rather stern and serious, but no scoldings or 
epithets were allowed. They merely saw to it that the prisoners 
worked steadily and were quiet. 

As soon as a criminal arrives at the prison, the doctor visits him. 
His own clothes are taken away and he puts on the prison garb. 
Only if he is sentenced to more than one year is one-half of his head 
shaved. 

They conducted me to the cells, which were just as large as those 
in our largest prisons in Carlskrona. However, they were almost 
twice as high. All of these rooms were white-washed and clean. 
The bedding lay folded and piled high in the middle of the floor. 
Sheets and blankets were hanging on the wall. The windows were 
strongly protected by cross bars and were large enough to let in some 
beautiful daylight. They were all open to air the rooms. In these 
rooms there were no beds or benches, which only gather dust and 
make the room untidy. The mattresses and pillows were stuffed 
with a type of hay. They are spread out in the evenings on the floor, 
and are gathered together in the middle of the room each morning. 
Before the inmates go to work the rooms are swept and cleaned. 

The bakeries and kitchens were light, very clean, and well or- 
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ganized. The cooks and bakers were prisoners and they were clean, 
although coarsely dressed. The stoves and kettles are designed to 
cook with steam, which saves fuel and promotes cleanliness. 

It was before dinner I walked through the dining rooms where 
long narrow tables were set with a pottery plate for each prisoner. 
That day the menu had been green salad, pork and bean soup 
seasoned with salt and much pepper. The portions were not large 
but they were sufficient. The food was well prepared; the provisions 
were without a musty or rancid odor. Each ample ration of bread was 
one-half rye and one-half corn or maize; and the prisoners never 
get hard-bread, but always fresh and well baked. 

I wanted to leave a tip on the plate of the man whose portion I 
had tasted, but the guard did not allow it, as it was against the 
house rules for a prisoner to take even the smallest gift. He added 
that prisoners had no use for money as they could not buy anything, 
and that the institution gave them all that they needed. According 
to the strictly enforced rules, the prisoners only drink water and 
the guards are duty-bound to see to it that no stranger brings in 
strong drink, or leaves money, clothes, or other things with the 
prisoners on whatever pretext. 

Among the numerous prisoners in New York's House of Correc- 
tion several had their own property, and they were given the right to 
manage it themselves within the limits of the house regulations. 
But none of them could collect rents or dividends; all these were 
paid in to the institution's Treasury which kept or invested them to 
the criminal's credit (under the supervision of the directors), ayrait- 
ing the day when he is once again free. Then, according to the 
statutes of the institution, he is entitled to receive this money. 
Even those who do not have any private property have occasionally 
succeeded by industry and labor in earning a little money during 
their jail term. When they have served their sentence and are free 
again, they are entitled to their wages as an aid to beginning life 
again. 

If the prisoner was incapable of any practical work when he 
entered he has been taught a trade here, whereby he can later earn 
a living and so not become a burden to society or continue in crime 
in order to subsist. Mr. Roome told of some of the prisoners who 
moved west when released, or to the less populated districts where 
their misfortunes were unknown. With the little money they had 
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accumulated and the trade they had learned, they were able to 
support themselves and their families. Sometimes, under assumed 
names, they became prosperous and even respected in society. 

Every Sunday a worship service is held in the chapel which is 
compulsory for the prisoners to attend. Various ministers serve. 
As the inmates are of many faiths it is fair that clergymen of the 
various denominations officiate for their edification. This institution 
is a sample of the tolerance of American law which allows religious 
freedom even to criminals and gives a chance to each to improve 
according to the principles he was taught as a youth. 

The women prisoners are kept in a separate section of the house. 
They sew, mend, and wash for the institution. There were only forty 
of them, but the guard assured me that they caused as much trouble 
as and were more difficult to discipline than all the 600 men. 

All the weaving, making of clothes, shoes, carpentry, woodwork, 
and other labors to meet the needs of the prison are done by the 
prisoners themselves. Formerly raw materials were purchased to be 
made into things that could be sold for the account of the institution, 
and the income used for maintenance. But now, since the profits have 
fallen off, the raw materials are obtained from traders and manu- 
facturers who allow the products to be made in the House of Correc- 
tion and then contract to pay the treasury of the prison a certain 
agreed wage. 

The punishments are not inhumane. The severity is not deter- 
mined by the superintendent's feelings, but the lashes cannot exceed 
forty. Other punishments consist of longer or shorter solitary con- 
finements. According to the degree of misconduct, the prisoner is 
permitted to work or not, or his share of food may be reduced but 
not to the extent of harming his health. The ungovernable are 
controlled by putting iron bands about their legs, and attaching a 
ball. More severe punishment or tortures are not allowed under 
any condition. Longer imprisonments, more severe punishments, or 
deprivations of food and necessities for several days may never be 
used without the knowledge of the board of directors. In such cases 
the accused is formally tried and convicted by the directors. 

The mayor and the magistracy of New York appoint the directors 
of this institution, who each month choose three members who are 
pledged unconditionally to visit the state prison three times a week, 
and to see that the statutes are observed and that justice is admin- 
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istered. The directors report to the magistrates concerning the ad- 
ministration of the prison. 

In addition to the superintendent and sixteen guards, New York 
has twenty-five militia who do garrison service and guard duty 
on the prison wall. This personnel live in the neighborhood of the 
House of Correction so that they will be on hand at a moment's 
notice. Experience shows that these guards are enough to control 
650 prisoners, forty of whom are women and some boys ten to 
thirteen years of age. 

That one penal institution in America has over 600 condemned 
criminals, some of whom are children, does not speak well for the 
national morality, and it seems to testify to carelessness in family 
and school discipline. But upon closer examination, it can be ex- 
plained without drawing unfavorable conclusions about this country. 
Although there are so many criminals in New York's House of 
Correction, which belongs to New York state, there are several other 
places in the state of New York that keep custody over the con- 
demned. The percentage of criminals (out of a population of about 
a million) in the state of New York may be considered too large, 
but it does not follow that the number is as large in the states west 
of the AUeghenies. Moreover, it is not only hardened criminals who 
are sent to this House of Correction, but also petty offenders such 
as tramps and pilferers, who get the same punishment but for 
shorter terms. In the Atlantic coast cities the number of criminals is 
probably larger than in the interior, because the European im- 
migrants land here first. In New York there is the greatest dispropor- 
tion, for the majority of Europeans come here first, and this is reason 
enough to make the number of criminals per capita larger than in 
any other state of the union. Regarding minors in prison, the mild 
punishment they receive is partly the cause, and I shall give the 
reasons for this more completely in the future. 

The statutes strongly forbid the directors and the prison staff, 
directly or indirectly, to share in the purchase of provisions for the 
prison. All the provisions are inspected by the directors in service. 
The actual staff consists of a superintendent or inspector; sixteen 
guards; a treasurer and a bookkeeper who keeps the accounts and 
pays the bills; a doctor who visits the hospital three times a week; 
and a resident (doctor) who has direct supervision of the sick. 

The statutes are strict about separating the prisoners so that the 
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young and the old, the sick and the healthy, the habitual criminals 
and the first offenders do not mingle. The hardened criminals do 
not have the chance even during working hours to influence those 
who have been misled into one crime through need or indiscretion. 

By the above description you should get an idea of the treatment 
of prisoners in the United States. I have not presented this to be a 
model for our prisons; neither have I wanted, as a trustworthy 
traveler, to neglect facts which portray America under a less favor- 
able point of view to the old world, and which are often used to 
besmirch the country with unjust accusations. I have reason to 
believe that European travelers have often done this because of 
their limited horizons, prejudiced views, or because they have been 
misled by others. 

Perhaps this description should be followed with some comparison 
of the handling of prisoners in this country and in ours. Only one 
visit to our prisons will bring out the marked differences, and we 
could fairly admit that in this regard we are far behind the young 
American nation. 

The criminal in America is kept strictly, for the security of 
society demands this. He is punished for his crime by having his 
freedom taken away and by keeping him hard at work. But on 
his arrival he is not met with the insidious glances from guards 
who secretly enjoy getting a new inmate on whom they can practice 
their sadism. He does not hear the rattle of chains; he does not see 
filth and despair; and his first view of the prison is not as horrifying 
as with us. In the American prisons the criminal has hope that his 
sentence will be shortened for good behavior. The authorities are 
guided herein by the reports the directors make quarterly. No one 
closes off the criminal's chance to seek his own souPs salvation, and 
every opportunity is given him to improve and to return to his 
place of responsibility in society. If the offender has the slightest 
interest in religion this is developed through reflection, and becomes 
an aid in adjusting to society once again. Although this does not 
always happen, it has occurred often enough to demonstrate that 
too harsh treatment serves only to embitter and aggravate. In 
any case, if the offender does not leave the House of Correction 
completely cured, one can certainly suppose that he does not return 
to society with an improved knowledge of how to practice crime. 

On the other hand, we have at home extreme misery and un- 
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cleanliness, with criminals side by side regardless of the degree of 
their crime. When two criminals, completely unlike, are bound to- 
gether with the same chain all remorse and hope for improvement 
become impossible. 

In my younger days I had many chances to study our prisons. 
Such inspection takes place each evening in the cells and, although 
the visitor is escorted by a strong picket and is surrounded by 
bayonets, he is still not sure that these inmates will not in maddened 
rage attack the officer who has such an unpleasant task. This has 
happened several times. I have seen the prisoners at Abo Castle; 
I have visited many other prisons and fortresses in the fatherland; 
and, although many years have gone by since a few friends of 
humanity sought to attract and awaken society to the deficiencies 
in our penal system, I doubt that any real step was ever taken to 
improve the lot of these unfortunates. 

However, it is not only the Swedish prisons that lack good or- 
ganization. Even refined France has not reached the degree of 
humanization one could expect of her. A visit to Bictre will disclose 
how far these otherwise very civilized people fall behind the young 
American nation. These delinquents grow bitter toward society 
through severe punishment, inhumane discipline, and the lack of 
responsibility shown by their keepers. From the moment society 
ostracizes them, and believes that mercy has been shown them when 
they are allowed to live in misery and shame, these criminals declare 
ceaseless war against their fellowmen. All avenues of restoration 
are closed to them and their only inspiration is an unquenchable 
revenge which they consider their compensation. 

By these principles the less harmful criminals, once they are 
stamped as transgressors, are led to commit greater offenses. They 
are, moreover, compelled to continue their crime because they have 
no other means of livelihood. At any rate, more strength of character 
is required than can be expected of this class of people to withstand 
the many lessons in crime, the often-repeated stories of robberies, 
and the encouragement that the novices and youngesters get during 
their stay among experienced criminals. 

From childhood they hear that the laws are made for the powerful, 
that the poor always suffer injustices, and they decide that they 
are too severely treated and suffer unjustly. This prejudice is strength- 
ened when they are imprisoned at Carlskrona for a minor crime and 
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are kept in the hardened criminals' company. The horror of their 
condition and the impossibility of their ever returning to society is 
revealed to them. In desperation they resort to the only way open 
to them, which is to continue in crime as a reprisal against a society 
which has ostracized them too hastily. They are released or escape 
from prison not with regret, not reformed, but worsened, more 
determined, and better instructed in the ways of crime than when 
they were first arrested. 

This is the moral consequence of our method of handling prisoners, 
and it is deplorable to see an institution which receives a substantial 
sum each year and yet so utterly fails in its mission. 

Under such conditions it would be much better to sentence the 
criminal to the full extent of the law, and punish him immediately, 
rather than to pardon him and to give him a milder lingering sentence 
during which time he falls into despair. In the former instance, an 
accomplished criminal has been sent to eternity who sincerely repents 
his ways at the hour of death. But in the latter case, time has been 
allowed to destroy a human being whose heart has hardened and 
who is not capable of repentance even at the hour of death. 

To model our prisons entirely after the American would not only 
be a task beyond our resources, but in several other respects it 
would be impossible at present. A more thorough investigation, a 
more competent handling of the funds, some changes in the penal 
code and methods of punishment could gradually improve the lot 
of these delinquents in the future. Their treatment strongly cries out 
against the so-called culture of our time and its claim of greater 
humaneness. ... 

In this description of the House of Correction in New York, and 
the prevailing attitudes in North America on the treatment of 
prisoners, I have revealed only the best side. The short reflections 
I have made have been better treated long since. I shall now present 
some of the deficiencies I have found in this otherwise fine institution, 
and the less happy consequences of the mild treatment of prisoners. 
From this one should be able to understand why it is not possible 
to bring it all at once or in its full extent to Sweden. 

Although the cells where the prisoners are inclosed at night are 
high and large enough to hold the number of men assigned to them, 
Mr. Roome complained that because of insufficient space he had 
to overstep the house rules, which forbid more than three in a room. 
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He added that each of the prisoners ought to have his own cell at 
night and that, although he tried to distinguish and separate the 
prisoners, he sometimes could not prevent the mingling of the greater 
and lesser criminals. Moreover, since the house was too small for 
the number of inmates who were sent there annually, it was often 
necessary to release prisoners who should not have been set on a 
free foot so soon. This often became the motive for the courts' 
decision in regard to the length of sentence. Even the reports con- 
cerning the prisoners took this condition into consideration. 

He added that although the prisoner learned a trade during his 
term and that according to law he should not be considered dis- 
honorably discharged, as he has fulfilled his sentence, public opinion 
was more powerful in this regard. The prisoner released from the 
House of Correction to the state where he served his sentence, or 
to the neighboring states, had difficulty getting work even when he 
could present the best recommendation concerning his conduct and 
improvement. When such a person could not make a living and had 
no means of going west, where he is unknown and where he could 
find work, he must necessarily find illegal ways of making a living. 
But Mr. Roome added that this happens less often in America 
than in Europe where prisoners are treated more harshly. 

In America this method of punishment is already regarded as 
too lenient, especially in the states where there are a great many 
Europeans. The many Irish, Germans, and French from the lower 
classes who arrive each year and are accustomed to the European 
harsh treatment find their punishment here comparatively mild. 
Most of the prisoners in the New York House of Correction are 
free Negroes and foreigners newly arrived in America. There are 
among them boys of ten to thirteen years old who, by poverty and 
inability to get work, have committed small transgressions just to 
be sentenced from four to five months in the House of Correction 
where they are kept at least over the winter. There they have 
shelter, warmth, and necessary subsistence, and a chance to learn 
a trade. Several, after being sentenced, have expressed their gratitude 
and have admitted that this was really the reason for their law- 
breaking. Similar inducements have caused older people to commit 
small crimes. 

It has been discovered that punishments in the United States 
have been too mild and lack the effect they should have. This 
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method in its entirety could not be used in the fatherland where 
the people are accustomed to sterner regulations and more severe 
punishments, for they would not fear the humane treatment now 
given prisoners in New York and Philadelphia. On the other hand, 
the fear of Carlskrona ought to be as effective as the fear of a death 
sentence, and keep the novice from further steps on the road of 
crime. 

These reflections, in my opinion, should not hinder the develop- 
ment of new attitudes which would gradually and practically im- 
prove the prisoners' lot. A good will and a serious resolution should 
do much without exhorbitant expense to the government. I wish 
that among the informed citizens in the fatherland there would 
be someone with enough ability and energy to foster a reformation. 

An attempt of this kind has already been made by the governor 
of Upsala, Baron Fock, who, encouraged by a noble and humane 
Prince, has equipped a workhouse. Although it can not be compared 
in many ways to those in the United States, nevertheless it proves 
that more enlightened and humane principles are beginning to be 
followed even in the fatherland. 3 Farewell. 4 

3 King Carl XIV Johan was interested in penal reform, and his son Prince Oscar showed a 
still deeper interest. Oscar studied American ideas and methods, and wrote a book describing 
carefully the systems used at Auburn, New York, emphasizing common work without con- 
versation, and at Philadelphia, emphasizing the single cell idea. Oscar's book, published in 
1840, became a powerful stimulus to reform in both Sweden and Norway. 

4 Letters 12, 13, and 14 are omitted because they are not based on first-hand observation. 
Number 12 deals with Indian antiquities in North America, based on information given 
Klinkowstrom by Samuel Latham Mitchill. Number 13 deals with the Incas and Cusco, and 
is taken from an article in the Belles Lettres Repository. Number 14 concerns southern Chile 
an4 the Araucamans, taken from the work of Abb6 Molinas. 

The following letter, XII, was therefore No, 15 in the original. 



XII 

Truth Spreads its Amazing Light 
in All Directions 



New York and Brooklyn, i8ig 

A THOUGH this city is heavily populated and contains much 
wealth, the churches are not so large or so beautiful as they 
are in comparable cities of the old world. I have made the 
same observation in Philadelphia and Washington and generally 
everywhere I have traveled here. I make an exception of Baltimore 
where their Catholic Cathedral now under construction resembles 
our old majestic temples. In Philadelphia I have seen some hand- 
some church fagades, and two or three handsome entrances, but 
the churches are usually small and lack the dignity of ours. New 
York's Anglican Cathedral could fit twice into Stockhom's Storkyrka 
[Great Church]. These churches have not followed any traditional 
architectural plan. Narrow wooden columns without proportion up- 
hold the balconies. There is no difference between the chancel and 
the rest of the church; there is no sculpture, no altar decoration, no 
paintings, not even a crucifix to break the plainness of the whitewash 
which covers walls and ceilings. 

It pleases me to find a suitable dignified simplicity in the holy 
temples. Europe has gone too far in decorating the churches and 
has often chosen ridiculous, yes, even unbecoming objects, arid 
the walls still dressed with these symbols are witnesses of the crudity 
of a darker age. They contrast decidedly with our more enlightened 
century's attitude. But in this country simple plastering covers all 
of the church. The crucifix is always a worthy ornament and an 
object which always instills a deep devotion in the Christian's 
heart. 

On the other hand, there is a wonderful neatness and cleanliness 
in these churches. The living are not bothered with the emanations 
of the dead which happens in Europe. Nor is there danger of catch- 
ing cold during the winter, for the churches are heated. The entire 
interiors of these houses of God resemble large assembly halls, 
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while our temples, on the other hand, commonly have a gloomy 
majesty, a tone which our clergy formerly tried to give our glorious 
faith, so full of consolation and edification. (I do not include the 
churches of Stockholm, which, during recent years especially, have 
a more cheerful appearance, a change for which we can thank our 
enlightened and capable priesthood,) The Roman Catholic St. Pat- 
rick's Cathedral is the only one whose interior is done in a handsome 
style; it is Gothic in design. 

Sunday is observed here with more outward respect than in any 
of the old world cities of the same size. That day there are no visits, 
no balls, assemblies, or spectacles; no shops are open, not even the 
most necessary; a walk is hardly permitted unless it is into the 
country, and the priests here censure even this custom; a carriage 
may not be hired. Everyone keeps busy with church services. Per- 
haps there is no other country in the world which holds the Lord's 
Day in such reverence. (I omit England where, more than in any 
other land in Europe at present, Sunday is more strictly observed.) 
At least two visits are made to the church and the evening services 
often last until ten or ten thirty at night. The lovely girls seldom 
miss this evensong and consequently the young men become quite 
devout, and eager to go to church. 

Nevertheless I think that in certain cases this piety is carried 
too far. In my opinion the daytime should be sufficient time for 
devotional services. Those that continue long into the evenings do 
not always lead to good moral habits. There is only one step from 
emotionally demonstrative worship to love-making, and only one 
step between wantonness and genuine worship. A service held too 
late at night could have the same influence for which the theater is 
blamed. A lovely woman is never so seductive as when she devoutly 
bows before her Maker and sends her prayer up to heaven. 

I do not want to contend this already has been the consequence 
of evening church services here, but only that it might become so in 
the future. 

The congregations do not sing the Psalms; you do not hear the 
anguished and often unrhythmic noise which vibrates throughout 
our churches and which would be quite insufferable, especially in the 
country churches, if the organ did not accompany the singing which 
is often misled by mischievous youths. The congregation stands while 
the hymns are sung by a choir on the organ balcony. Both sexes are 
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in this choir chosen among the membership from those with the 
best voices and musical ability. This volunteer choir is quite good 
when led and accompanied by the organ. Simple, happy music is a 
fine way of uplifting the soul and preparing it to receive the holy 
truths. It is stirring for me to hear a fine sacred melody well sung; 
but our unharmonious hymns, shouted as they generally are in our 
churches, do not inspire. 

New York is perhaps the only city in the world where there are 
so many Christian denominations and where people live in such 
concord in spite of religious differences. In all the American cities 
there are a great number of sects, but as this city has the most 
trade and business, the number of sects is also greater. 

A great many of the city's inhabitants belong to the Anglo- 
Episcopal Church, and it is held in the greatest respect everywhere 
in America, without having any political or civic influence. Next 
come the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, and the Roman Catholics. 
The Irish are generally Catholic and they belong for the most part to 
the labor class. Then come the German Lutherans, the Quakers, the 
Methodists, the Unitarians, the Puritans, the Swedenborgians, the 
Moravian Brethren, Judaism, and the Negro Methodist Church. 

The Negro Methodists meet out of doors in the summer. These 
services are called camp meetings and it is said that there have 
been some indecencies at these occasions. Once I went to a Negro 
Methodist Church in Brooklyn where I live. I was drawn there by 
the most frightening disturbance which I heard. I thought they 
were murdering each other. I can not now describe for you the effect 
it had on me to see twenty to thirty Negresses, who thought they 
were full of the Holy Ghost, behave like regular furies. Their bellow- 
ing, dancing, and jumping on benches was, hideous and extremely 
barbaric. One recognized the hot Negro temperament, and it was 
only another step to bloody sacrifice, if they thought they were 
pleasing the Savior with their madness. 1 

All these various sects live as neighbors and are very congenial 
without the law's interference. New sects are allowed to develop 
freely. Once I passed a large cemetery outside the city called Pol ten- 
field where a person stood atop a gravestone and gathered a large 
audience about himself as he preached zealously. Perhaps his faith 

1 One page was given here to a description of the "shaking Quakers," but is omitted be- 
cause it was frankly merely hearsay. 
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was not much different from these many other beliefs. But if a man 
has the gifts he can soon collect a significant following and build a 
new sect. 

Since there is no state religion dominating the culture here, no 
faith can help or hinder one in government office. Members of the 
many sects often marry out of their group and the one who is more 
devout converts the other. If this does not happen, then each 
attends his own church. I do not believe that religious faith is here 
ever the cause of separation of married couples. 

American young people are never heard ridiculing religion. In 
this country they have not yet reached the stage of sophistication 
which requires the use of affected wit when conversing on religious 
matters. If this exists it must be rare and does not dare show itself. 
How would one dare to ridicule the very foundations of religion when 
remarks about the various sects and their customs are not per- 
mitted? 

The clergy have no pplitical influence and they do not take any 
sides in government. This is true only in the state of Connecticut 
where they get an income from the harvest, and a kind of tithe, 
about as with us. In New York and everywhere in America their 
income is determined by the members of the parish and the love they 
have for their preacher. The spiritual class is more dignified in 
conduct here than in Europe. They do not enjoy the social pleasures 
as often. At baptisms and weddings the company shows great 
reverence so as not to offend the ministerial dignity in any way. 
I can testify that this custom is common in this country because I 
have been present at several such gatherings. 

Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures is common; the Holy Book is 
found everywhere; and it is always spoken of with respect. This 
knowledge is prevalent even among the free Negroes here. I have 
heard several of them recite Bible verses. Of these one was a young 
man, a free Negro, a waiter on a steamboat with whom I conversed 
about the Negro Methodist denomination. I criticized some of their 
customs and, as he did not want to refute me with any other valid 
arguments, he answered me with this quotation, "Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good." 2 1 must confess that I did not expect 
such an enlightened and decisive answer from a Negro. 

2 Thessalonians 5:21. 
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It is not without reason that I think Mr. Fearon 8 is greatly in 
error when he claims that knowledge of the Bible is quite rare in 
this country and is only found among the clergy. Mr. Fearon, who 
has traveled in America, seems to have made this journey not in 
order to spread a favorable impression of this nation in England 
and Europe, but rather to ridicule and defame a people who cannot 
as yet have reached the degree of refinement the old world believes 
it possesses. In many other ways, however, they surpass the old 
world's culture. I do not know what could have been the secret 
reason for Mr. Fearon 's derogatory remarks, and his obvious un- 
gratefulness for the hospitality and warm reception he met every- 
where. If he did not wish to praise America, at least he should 
not have used every possible occasion to present its least attractive 
aspects. 

In Europe many disapprove of these religious divisions, if for no 
other reason than that they regard the ritual to which they them- 
selves adhere as the only true faith. On the other hand, I find the 
variety of beliefs in this country (as long as they do not disturb the 
concord of a state) a new and greater motivation for the worship of 
the Almighty. Would true religion be so great and so comforting if 
there were only one way of attaining it? We believe we are on the 
best way and it is good we can believe it. Let us advance along the 
road our culture dictates for sanctification through faith and con- 
viction. But let us not judge others who also believe that their faith 
leads to truth. 

What would be said of a man who claimed that no one could see 
the sun except from a certain position and in the direction that he 
pointed, and who wanted to gather all people into one little place 
in order to view it? Like the king of daylight, truth spreads its 
amazing light in all directions. It is found on all roads unless prej- 
udice and human trickery divert its rays and take the heart out of 
its true, its heavenly mission, . . . 

In each nation where an exclusive culture prevails the priesthood 
has soon become part of government. Or when this body through 
its prosperity has wanted to gain influence, it has always operated 
on the administration, even when it has not had the right of repre- 
sentation. ... So religion instead of being a protecting wall for the 
community has become a prison wall for the people's right to 

* See above, p. 50 and note. 
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investigate, and a hindrance to the development of a truer and 
nobler conviction. 

Almighty Source and Truth I You taught mortals to know your 
existence. The nearer they were to you the simpler, the more hearty 
was their adoration. The more they removed themselves from you, 
Almighty Source, the more magnificent their cult became; yes, it 
degenerated to an idolatrous church. This, in short, is the basis of 
all church history. 

There are various humane and charitable organizations, for be- 
nevolence increases with poverty and need. The greatest number of 
emigrants from Europe, who have arrived within the last years, have 
come to New York and greatly increased the number of poor and 
helpless. When this great number of people could not get work 
immediately they became a burden to the community which now 
supports them. There are no beggars who stroll about the streets here 
as in other large cities. Foreigners and natives can be proud of the 
charity work here. Heavy taxation already gives aid to the poor. 

The large hospital on Staten Island cares for all the poor sick. 
It is also a quarantine hospital for ships which arrive from infested 
areas. There is also an institution for the care of the sick seamen. 
The money for this institution comes from the deductions which are 
taken from their wages on private and government ships. 

There are various welfare societies here as in Philadelphia of 
women who busy themselves with bringing up young girls and 
getting work for penniless widows and wives. In such societies there 
are often young wives or maidens who are not content with paying 
a certain sum to the schools; they also give clothes to the children 
and even take their turns as teachers each week. In Brooklyn there 
was such a free school 'where several young women and girls of my 
acquaintance shared the teaching. 

How can one still put faith in the travelers who, in their prejudice 
against this growing people, contend that they are hardhearted 
and inconsiderate of the suffering of their compatriots? I conclude 
that the charity work I have seen here and in Philadelphia is the 
same as in the rest of the country. The larger and richer a city is, 
the more poor and destitute there are. At least this is true of the 
larger cities of the old world. Here, however, the foreigner never 
sees these conditions. And although there is supposed to be a great 
number of poor, no one has ever been found lying starved in the 
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streets of New York. On the other hand, such has happened in the 
big cities of Europe, although I am not including among these my 
home city of Stockholm. In America people have not as yet reached 
that degree of wealth and luxury which hardens the heart and makes 
it indifferent to the sufferings of others. In America everyone still 
remembers the time when he was poor and needed help. The heart 
of the American has not yet shut out the cry of the needy. 

The federal government and the larger states' governments work 
together to do away with the abuses which creep into trade with the 
Indians, and the hindrances to their civilizing and refining. Men 
zealously go about converting these natives to Christianity. It is 
undeniable that the Methodists and the Quakers are the most active 
in spreading Christianity among these children of nature. They try to 
teach the Indians to farm and to keep house and so gradually wean 
them from their nomadic and unstable life, a way of life which is 
always maintained by hunting and warfare. 

Already missionaries have succeeded to some degree in civilizing 
the Creek tribe. Among the Cherokee and other tribes farming has 
already started. Several of the chiefs of these tribes and their 
wealthier members have built houses, acquired slaves, horses, and 
other domestic European animals. Maize and other vegetables have 
been planted in orderly inclosed fields. And the Indians are forming 
the concept of private ownership of land. These are the first steps to 
a more civilized community life; and it is from this beginning that 
the American missionary starts, when he offers the comforts of 
religion to these newly-civilized people. When this occurs, they 
adjust themselves to the spiritual superstitions of these ignorant 
people and seek to teach them religious truths gradually. Later 
they help the converts keep these truths sacred. 

This is a brief description of the principles by which the American 
missionaries work. They are a far cry from the earlier efforts to 
convert the Indian to the Christian religion. Although this method 
is slow and tedious, experience has proved that it brings fruits. 
One can not deny that it is safer and has more lasting results. 
During my visit in this country a native of the Sandwich Islands 
of the Pacific has been instructed in the Christian doctrines, and he 
has returned to his native land as a missionary to spread the light of 
religion. 

Of all the Christian denominations the Quakers and the Method- 
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ists are the most liked by the Indians, who have infinite trust in their 
missionaries 3 words. These sects have achieved such a good reputa- 
tion among the Indians through their honest dealings with them 
and their peaceful attitude (for Quakers do not readily become 
warriors and the Indians have never seen them as enemies on the 
battlefield). Even among the most obscure tribes these denomina- 
tions have this reputation, and I have been told that their members 
can safely travel and live among the wildest Indians, and that they 
are received with the greatest hospitality. Ever since the time of 
William Penn, the natives have been of this opinion concerning the 
Quakers, and they have passed it on to their descendants. 

Although I recently said that the clergy has not any direct 
influence on the government and lawmakers, they still have a great 
influence on the individual and his home life. It seems to me that 
this is the right milieu for the work of this revered class, where 
they can accomplish the most for the common good. 

I have visited the churches of several denominations but it is 
especially the Anglican, the Presbyterian, the German Lutheran, 
and the Anabaptist services I find just as fine and dignified as 
they have become at home in the last twenty to twenty-five years. 
In Brooklyn I seldom miss the chance to attend the services of the 
Anglican Church. Mrs. Evans has been kind enough to reserve a 
place for me in the pew owned by the chief of the docks. It is custom- 
ary for the men and women to sit in the same pew. The minister of 
this church has often comforted me with his fine sermons. 

From the above brief description you can get an idea how simple 
religion is in this country. In my opinion this is the only rightful 
relationship of church and state, so that as much good as possible 
can be done with a minimum of abuse and undermining of the 
security of the members of the congregation. In America wisdom 
has come through the old world's experience. Even in this country 
there was religious persecution in earlier days, but the lawmakers 
of the United States have given religion the place it should have in 
the community. Although the basic principles from which the cul- 
tural life in America has sprung have been successful in this country, 
they are still not practicable for Europe, in my opinion. They will 
always form an ideal that can never be achieved for us. Farewell. 



XIII 

Lovely Young Ladies and Crude 
Young Men 

New York and Brooklyn, 1820 

DURING the winter of last year I was so busy composing the 
first part of my writings for the government that I could 
seldom mingle in the local society and partake of the social 
pleasures, although I lived in the heart of the city. However, this 
winter in spite of living in Brooklyn I have more opportunity 
to enjoy the pleasures of the city. I have made numerous acquaint- 
ances and am well received everywhere. The contents of this letter 
will describe the entertainments and the social tone of this place. 
However, these can only refer to this and other cities along the 
Atlantic Coast, for it could be entirely different in the interior 
states. 

Four or five large receptions are usually given during the winter 
in the salon of the City Hotel, 1 a large, well-decorated room. Never- 
theless it cannot compare in any way with our Exchange hall, 2 
for this may be considered in all aspects as one of the most beautiful 
rooms used for such purposes. 

These receptions [Assemblies] proceed much as ours do. Strangers 
who are received into the society are either invited by the directors 
and given admission cards gratis, or they are introduced by some 
recognized leader of the Assembly. Mrs. Golden, the mayor's wife, 
was so kind as to choose me as her escort last winter, and in this 
way I was presented to the Assembly. Later I received a card from 
the directors and this same courtesy has been shown me this winter, 
although I have made use of these invitations only a couple of 
times. 

In addition to the large ballroom, there are one or two rooms set 
aside for card playing. Usually two quadrilles are danced in suc- 
cession, followed by one anglaise; the waltz is not as yet danced 



1 See note p. 66. 

2 See note p. 61. 
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here. Much time is spent in visiting, when tea and other refresh- 
ments are served. The ladies make short turns looking for their 
friends, usually on the arm of some gentleman who escorts them 
on these promenades through the rooms. 

Balls and dinners are given in the private homes of the wealthy. 
In respect to costumes, expensive porcelain and glass, and the 
quantity of silver used, these affairs are rather brilliant. The Mayor, 
who as the highest magistrate and judge, was compelled to see 
many people at one time, gave two magnificent parties in his home, 
which was indeed crowded at such large gatherings. 

In contrast I attended a magnificent party in the spacious and 
beautiful home of Marshal Morris, 8 to which he had invited all the 
lovely and charming women of New York society; here I had op- 
portunity to observe the splendid and tasteful clothes, fine manners, 
and graceful dancing of the ladies. I attended a similar party at 
the Park Place home of Mr. Laurence. 4 The dinner at each of these 
places was well-planned; the serving resembled ours in that the 
men did not sit at the tables, where only the ladies were served. 
There was an abundance of oysters prepared in three or four dif- 
ferent ways, and ices and confections were in great profusion. 

In general the cramped conditions of the houses made it impossible 
to see many people at one time. Those who must give parties be- 
cause of their position and estate find it necessary to give several 
in order to include all their acquaintances and friends. Large gather- 
ings, or "drag-nets," as they are sometimes called, are rarely amus- 
ing, although they have some interest for a stranger who wishes to 
get a perspective of the ways of society. Otherwise such parties 
have a boring sameness; the smaller impromptu affairs I have found 
more delightful. 

The theater is quite attractive and the auditorium spacious; the 
decorations and the costumes are respectable, but the fashion is 
to sit with one's hat on, and in general the manners we would regard 
proper in a similar place are not observed here. Plays are generally 
poorly attended in the United States, and unless some noted English 

* Thomas Morris (1771-1849), son of Robert Morris, was a lawyer who had served in the 
New York state legislature from 1794 to 1796, in the U. S. House of Representatives from 
1801 to 1083; he was first appointed U. S. Marshal for the southern district of New York in 
1816, and was reappointed in 1820, 1825, and 1829. See also pp. 125, 173, 

4 See note p. 73. 
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actor or actress is available the receipts are insufficient to cover the 
ordinary expenses. The reason for this must be that in all the cities 
of this country there are several sects who consider the theater as 
sinful. Here and in Boston the clergy protested vehemently against 
the theaters a few years ago. Quakers and Methodists are never 
seen at plays, and considering all this, dramatic art may for a long 
time in this country lack the necessary encouragement to approach 
the heights reached on the Continent. 

In addition to these amusements the Museum is open every 
day. A large collection of natural wonders, arranged in good order 
and taste, are found here. The rooms are lighted in the evening 
when a musical program is presented by an orchestra of wind instru- 
ments. 

An occasional concert is also given when much Scotch music is 
played; this music has a charm of its own, melancholy and tender in 
quality. I have also heard Italian arias sung here, but they lose a 
great deal. The English speech does not adapt well to Italian song, 
and especially in America where the virtuosos are still farther from 
the fatherland of music, and where the government has not yet 
found it necessary to subsidize Italian opera and so encourage this 
beautiful art. 

The anniversary of America's freedom, the Fourth of July, is a 
national holiday and is celebrated in the entire country. Last year 
I attended the celebration in New York. At seven o'clock in the 
morning the artillery, the militia, and the fort garrisons formed 
down at Battery Point where all the lodges and industries also had 
their spokesmen. A large and beautiful model of a ship was carried 
in the procession, and they paraded to music through the more 
important streets to City Hall Plaza where the troops filed in parade 
before the governor of the state of New York, His Excellency Mr. 
Clinton, and the authorities of the city. Then we went to church 
where a service of thanksgiving was held, after which the spokesman 
for the Order of Masons read the Declaration of Independence and 
the spokesman for the stonecutting industry read General Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address to the American people. When the service 
was over all went to a large dinner given by the City of New York 
at the City Hall, and to this I too had received a courteous invita- 
tion. Before being seated at the tables one of the clergymen present 
gave a short and beautiful prayer. The room was tastefully decorated 
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with flags and attractive insignias suitable for the occasion. In a 
word, all was done with order and solemnity. 

Other kinds of public recreation here are panoramas, exhibitions 
of paintings, and popular lectures in physics and chemistry which 
are experimental and amusing. This winter public lectures or so- 
called forums are held in the large room at City Hall. Here young, 
learned men practice the art of public speaking and declamation. 
They either speak on topics of their own choosing or they recite 
some well-known beautiful passages, verses, or comedy-scenes from 
the theater. Their subjects are political, moral, or religious; even 
satire is used. On one such occasion, I heard Paul speaking to Agrippa 
and Cato's monologue from Addison's tragedy recited in a masterly 
way, with all the art of declamation; and the entire audience was 
impressed with the speakers' dexterity. In this way the young men 
train themselves to become skilled lawyers and to go on to become 
great speakers in Congress. Such was the training of the youth in 
free Athens or Rome. This is possible only in states with free repre- 
sentation, where it is also very necessary. 

Towards the end of the autumn, during the beautiful winter 
days, and in the early spring, the world of elegance promenades on 
Broadway. It is fashionable to be seen out-of-doors between two 
and three in the afternoon. The gentlemen are usually occupied 
with their business affairs, but now and then one sees a young man, 
dressed in the most modern taste, take advantage of the opportun- 
ity to attract the glances of the beauties. 

The women's clothes are colorful and in good taste; French modes 
are followed; one seldom sees an outfit completely English. However, 
the hats for promenading and the negligees resemble the English. 
At home, or for practical purposes, the women very often wear 
black clothes, designed according to the taste prevalent in this 
country with much trimming and with somewhat shorter skirts 
than is customary in our country. The costume is somewhat like 
the Spanish. In the summertime, the fair sex is very thinly dressed, 
and uses generally the so-called Canton or Nanking crepe, a cloth 
which is quite pretty but does not drape as well as others. 

French clothes are the rule at balls and tea parties. If the party 
is a very large one the Parisian hair styles are carefully followed, 
and the wealthier ladies do not fail to engage a French hairdresser. 
The finesse of having a coiffeur artist present when preparing the 
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toilette is not yet prevalent. A French buyer of fashionable clothes 
travels to France every spring to buy the latest fashions in Paris 
and returns in good time, for her purchases sell readily at the begin- 
ning of the winter social season. 

This winter is unusually severe for a land of forty degrees latitude. 
Already there has been sleighing for six weeks, and to judge by the 
amount of snow that has fallen this will last much longer, for the 
air is quite cold and masses of ice floes collect in the Hudson River 
and in the Long Island Sound. 

Sleigh parties are often planned to some large and inviting inn 
outside the city where dancing is usually included in the activities. 
The sleighs which hold six people are heavy, ugly, and poorly made. 
The driver does not sit but stands erect at the front of the sleigh. 
Bobsleds are not known, but the runners continue the length of the 
sleigh. It might be a good investment for our saddlemakers to send 
over some elegant racing sleds, broad sleds, or racks. 

One evening not so long ago, I traveled in the company of Colonel 
D . . , r and some other acquaintances out to a tavern a few miles 
from Brooklyn. Here we met a large gathering of farmers from the 
surrounding countryside who had brought along their daughters 
or sweethearts. The young people had arranged an impromptu 
dance in one of the rooms above. Although the girls were nicely 
dressed, it seemed that few preparations had been made for this 
ball; this was also true of the men, who danced with their hats on. 
The old farmers gathered in the room below to smoke and enjoy 
their grog and toddy. A newspaper served to give them their topic 
of political discussion. As nearly all of these honorable old men 
were of Flemish origin, and their mannerisms showed that they had 
clung to the mores of the country from which they sprung, this 
whole scene, in the haze of tobacco smoke, was not unlike the beauti- 
ful and characteristic Netherland paintings that grace our collec- 
tions. 

At these sleigh parties the local farmers show off their elegant 
horses that really are beautiful. The farmers drive them very fast 
usually; when they have indulged, they are not too particular if the 
horses change from a trot into a gallop, as long as they can pass 
each other on the road. 

Street cleaning and snow removal are poorly done in New York. 
In the narrower streets the snow has piled up considerably and 
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these piles are added to by the sweepings that are thrown from the 
houses and the ashes of hard coal for which they have no use. When 
the ice begins to break, it will be hard to travel these streets; this 
is also true of one of the city's busiest streets, Fulton Street. 

While on the subject of public entertainment, I must not forget 
to tell about the horse races that are held in the spring and fall with 
much festivity. They are run the same way as in England and, 
although they may be less colorful, there is considerable betting. 
The enthusiastic horse-lovers are dressed in the English Whip Club's 
uniform, which is deplorable. The rich business men from the city, 
who attend these races with their wives, glitter in their lovely 
equipages and recall Djurgarden* on the first of May and Midsum- 
mersday. This is a great festival for all the farmers, and horse selling 
and trading and gambling belong to the order of the day. The clergy 
look upon all these amusements with much disfavor and condemn 
them openly in their sermons. They have asked the city authorities 
to forbid them, but even if the leaders do not exactly approve, they 
do not feel they can forbid them, and so they compromise by pre- 
venting any disorder. 

I am told these races are more numerous in Virginia and in the 
southern and western states, where excessively high betting, fight- 
ing, and other similar irregularities occur. In these states the farmers 
are usually richer and so more extravagant. 

Cockfights are sternly forbidden and all respectable people prevent 
them ; but as this nation is inclined to copy the English, I have reason 
to believe that these bloody scenes do take place secretly in the 
woods, where only a low-class mob is present. Public gambling 
houses are strictly forbidden by the federal government as well as 
by the states, and they are not allowed even on paying the highest 
taxes. The governing bodies of this country still have morality 
enough not to get income from the vices and depravities of the 
citizenry. Nor are public billiard rooms allowed. Yet I have been 
told that some gambling, even for high stakes, is done in secret; 
at least the authorities have no part in the promotion of this evil 
passion. 

5 Djurgardcn, immediately to the east of the city of Stockholm, had been a royal animal 
preserve and hunting park. In the eighteenth century it began to be used as a pleasure park. 
In the twentieth century it accommodates among other things the great open-air folk mu- 
seum, Skansen. 
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In addition to Battery peninsula, the promenades, and the plaza 
outside the City Hall, the latter seldom used, the inhabitants of 
New York have a so-called Vauxhall (amusement park). This is 
quite a large and attractive park where every fourteen days or at 
most once a week in the summertime there are fireworks. The place 
is open daily for promenading, and refreshments may be had. But 
this park is located at the far end of the city and is not as well kept 
as it should be. The whole plan is a rather imperfect imitation of 
London's Vauxhall. 

The most beautiful and popular promenades are outside of the 
city, some on the other side of the Hudson at Hoboken around the 
suburb of Greenwich, and on Long Island in the vicinity of Brook- 
lyn. The view of New York harbor is the panorama which is char- 
acteristic of Brooklyn's promenade, which follows alongside the 
steep shores of Long Island for a long stretch and is in places shaded 
by pretty groves. Such is the landscape on the other side of Brooklyn 
all the way to Williamsburg. This whole region is crowded with 
people on Sundays in spite of the fact that the clergy of New York 
exhort also against this innocent pleasure. In April, May, and the 
beginning of June especially, the inhabitants of the city come out 
in great numbers to enjoy the charm and cool shade of these lovely 
places. 

It would be well to take a little trouble to clear and beautify 
this charming countryside which has only nature to thank for its 
loveliness. My neighbor General Swift 6 and I made plans how this 
could best be done in regard to the Brooklyn promenade. As I 
lived in this beautiful region I have on many a fine morning and 
many a calm evening last spring and fall enjoyed its charms with 
rapture. The numerous jasmine, caprifole, lilac, and wild rose hedges 
which surround the small farmhouses nearest the heights, the somber 
shadows of the cypresses and larch trees, interrupted by the lighter 

8 Gen. Joseph Gardner Swift (1783-1865) was perhaps "the first American engineer of 
distinction whose training was acquired wholly in the United States." (DAB). He graduated 
in 1802 with the first class from West Point; in 1812 he was made colonel and first engineer; 
he was for a time in charge of the Academy at West Point; in 1814 he was put in charge of 
the fortification of New York, directing thousands of volunteer citizens in the work. When 
Klinkowstrom knew him he had resigned from the army and was surveyor of the port of New 
York, 1818-1826. He later became chief engineer for several railroads, and from 1829 to 1845 
was back in government service in charge of harbor improvement on the Great Lakes. (See 
below, pp. 126-128, 198). 
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green of the poplars, the beautiful catalpa trees with their pretty 
flowers, the far-reaching harbor, rich and industrious New York 
visible right across all contribute to make this place fascinating. 
How many times have I here in my loneliness hallowed my reveries 
of home, under the shadow of these trees, but always embittered 
by a sigh of want, because of the sweet reminiscence of a plot of 
land where I dreamed I could spend with my family the few remain- 
ing years of my restless life, unnoticed and forgotten. 

The atmosphere in the larger societies is not as leisurely as in 
Europe. The young men are usually in a room by themselves and 
take little part in the girls' conversation; these sit in another room 
and not until the music signals the opening of the ball do the young 
people get together, and then with some lack of courtesy on the 
part of the men. 

It is while dancing that the American girls show the vivacity 
and natural charm so common to the fair sex. They dance well and 
with carefree grace; in this they are in no way outdone by our Swed- 
ish ladies. The men dance badly and their attitude towards the 
young ladies is cold and formal. The young men do not show them 
the considerate attention that is demanded in European society. 
There is always a stiff, republican attitude in their approach to the 
loveable and comely citizens of the fair sex. These should absolutely 
demand greater courtesy from the young men, but the American 
woman is not yet familiar with the, so-to-speak, refined and polite 
social coquetry which gives social intercourse a certain allure. Nev- 
ertheless, it is the unmarried who give the most flair to society. A 
few young matrons naturally have a hand in this and perhaps they 
will succeed in changing the prevailing custom, which demands that 
married women live rather cloistered lives and appear not to desire 
the limelight at social functions. 

In this country single women of the upper classes are not as sup- 
pressed as is generally true in Europe, where they must observe 
much discretion in their conduct lest they break with etiquette or 
in the smallest matter disrupt accepted conventions. An unmarried 
woman may be seen alone at a large public ball or dinner here, un- 
accompanied by a married woman. When the company breaks up 
she will take the arm of some gentleman who will then escort her 
home, and none of this disturbs approved customs During my 
lonely promenades of a summer evening I have often met a refined 
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young lady tete-&-tete with a young man. I have then inquired if 
they might be engaged, only to receive a negative reply, and there 
has been hearty laughter at my remarks regarding the free conduct 
of a single woman. 

Oftentimes young girls give tea parties to which only single men 
and young women of their acquaintance are invited; matrons are 
rarely present, sometimes a few married men are present. A very 
courteous young woman in my neighborhood invited me and General 
Swift to such a circle which included all her young and charming 
friends. With indescribable charm this beautiful young hostess did 
the honors. There were games and singing and the evening was 
spent in gay conversation. The lady of the house, although a close 
relative of the hostess, was not present but kept to her rooms. 
Upon my asking why she was not in our company I was told that 
it was not the custom for married women to take part in the small 
soir6es of the young people. 

Although this gathering consisted of all the loveliest girls in 
Brooklyn, the young men were, for the most part, cold and distant, 
to my amazement. The girls were gay and courteous but the men 
formed a circle by themselves and did not join in the conversation 
until late in the evening. 

I have reason to believe that marriage agreements are rather 
hastily made. When the American girl decides to settle down, the 
sincere lover is not held in suspense long. There are no lovers' 
intrigues, and contractors seldom make use of the little romantic 
artifices to explore the character of the other, as is done sometimes 
in the old world, known there as a device for learning each other's 
philosophy. This serves mostly to initiate the young lovers in the 
art of gaining confidence and poise. Here the young women do not 
seem to understand that through clever coquetry they can learn to 
know their admirers. The lover does not deliberate for long before 
making his declaration, which is usually simple and artless. 

I have seen a well-bred and cultured young woman who, three or 
four weeks after dismissing a rich, handsome, cultured regimental 
officer who eighteen months before had formally asked for her hand 
and to whom she had been engaged, married another young soldier 
whom she had not seen before she broke the engagement. Whether 
or not some real disappointment could have been her reason I 
cannot say, but I have not cited this case except to show how quickly 
decisions are made in affairs of the heart in this country. 
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A brother-in-law of this woman, whom I knew well, kindly invited 
me to be present at the marriage ceremony in their house. The 
bride's mother and only a few of their friends were present, for this 
was not the home state of either the bride or the groom. Therefore 
the guests were not many. The ceremony was that of the Anglican 
Church ritual, which is like ours. The bride was enchantingly lovely, 
dressed in elegant, nicely trimmed white gown without train. She 
wore a bouquet of white orange blossoms; the wreath and the crown 
are not used here. 

When the ceremony and the reception are over it is the custom 
in this country for the men to embrace the bridesmaids. There were 
six at this occasion, all chosen from among the most beautiful of 
the bride's friends. There could be no music as long as the clergyman 
was present; it is customary to show him utmost respect, to be 
careful of one's conduct, and there must be no raising of the voice 
in his presence. 

Soon after my arrival in this country, Consul Gahn introduced 
me to a young Mr. Kean 7 and to his mother, Mrs. Nimczewitz 8 
[sic]. These gentlefolk lived in the country near Elisabeth town 
[Elizabeth], New Jersey, where I stayed a short time while gather- 
ing information about steam engines. I enjoyed hospitality and kind- 
ness in Mrs. Nimczewitz's home where living was gracious and 
refined. She is a courteous and well-educated woman with great 
dignity. The family is related to the Livingstons, who are greatly 
respected and honored in this country, although they are not of the 
nobility. Young Kean is a wealthy man; he and his wife live on a 
beautiful estate belonging to his mother, in the vicinity of Elisabeth- 
town. He gave me the honor of being godfather at his son's baptism; 
the child was already six weeks old. Young Mrs. Kean herself 
brought the child up for baptism; otherwise the ritual and ceremony 
were like our own with the exception of the renunciation of the 
devil. 

Happy and fun-loving as the girls generally are, and considering 
the great freedom given single women of all classes, the married 

7 Peter Philip James Kean (1788-1828) graduated from Princeton in 1807. He was promi- 
nent in military affairs in New Jersey, and in 1824 was appointed to welcome Lafayette to 
the state. 

8 Mrs. Julian Niemcewiecz was first the wife of John Kean, who died in 1796. She was a 
niece of William Livingston, first governor of New Jersey. In 1800 she married the Polish 
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woman's life is confined and restricted. She is wholly occupied with 
her children and household duties, seems no longer to crave the 
pleasures of social life, and hardly notices the polite attentions 
strangers wish to show her. After marriage the friendliest girl be- 
comes silent and reserved and seldom allows herself any social 
pleasures, but willingly abdicates her place in the gay circles to 
another flowering beauty. 

What I have said about the young men's social behavior towards 
the fairer sex should not always be taken for granted, for there are 
many exceptions. Young Americans who have traveled in European 
countries or who hold military or governmental positions take an 
entirely different attitude and conform completely to European 
customs. I have known young men, home from foreign travel, who 
have the same sophisticated manner and show the same high regard 
for women as do the cultivated gentlemen of the old world in society, 
and to the same degree as in our country. A young Mr. Patterson, 
Johnson, Major Smith, Lieutenant Perry, and others among my 
acquaintances have this cultivated polish. American naval officers 
are noted for this, and the officers of the regular army follow their 
example. The girls appreciate this and it seems that here, as on the 
old continent, it gives the uniform some preference, although uni- 
forms are not striking in this country as in Europe, nor are they 
so generally worn as in our country, because the public does not 
especially like them. Therefore they are not used except on actual 
duty or at large, brilliant gatherings. 

I imagine the beauties here would open their eyes if they could 
see some squadrons of our Lifeguards defile on horseback, and other 
corps commanded by upstanding young officers dressed in their 
handsome and splendid uniforms. 

Through our esteemed Consul Gahn, I was introduced into the 
house of the Mayor, Mr. Golden, and was received not as a stranger 
but as an old friend of the family. I have often been the guest at 
small informal tea parties when a little music, literature, interesting 
stories, games, and sometimes a little contra-dancing made up the 
evening's diversions. Ordinarily there is no dining; ices and confec- 
tions are served at times and the party breaks up at midnight. A 
few times I arrived at this honorable man's house in the evening 
when he, in order to rest from his manifold duties, occupied himself 
with mathematics. He consulted the works of Franklin, Euler, and 
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other authorities. Mechanics is his hobby, especially the mechanics 
of steamboat traffic and its improvement. From this fine and able 
man I have received some interesting accounts of these subjects. 
He has become well-known even as an author, especially of the 
biography of Robert Fulton, 9 which is very well done. He is a strong 
supporter of condensation-machines and has shown me clearly why 
they are better and safer than those run by high pressure. In my 
letter about steam boats, I have written about this in more detail. 
I cannot praise enough the openminded and unaffected way in which 
I am at all times received in this highly respected family. Mrs. 
Golden vied with her husband in showing me unimaginable friendli- 
ness and kindness. Their young daughter-in-law, a kind and well- 
bred woman, is one of the few ladies in this city who speaks French 
fluently, and she has much talent for music. 

Consul Gahn has also introduced me to his neighbor, Mr. Morris, 
Marshal of the United States; in his home I am received with much 
courtesy. He is quite wealthy and lives in luxury. His wife, although 
no longer in the bloom of her youth, combines an interesting appear- 
ance with a cosmopolitan air. When I get around to describing court 
trials and the practice of American law, I shall explain more in 
detail the office of the United States marshal. Mr. Morris is well 
informed on the economic interests of his native country and he is 
a warm supporter of its laws and government. The information he 
has given me about this country's manufacturing and the objects 
which held my attention during a trip taken in his company to the 
factories in Paterson near the waterfalls of the Passaic River, I shall 
describe separately. 

Among the many interesting acquaintances I have made in this 
country is the learned Dr. Mitchill. 10 In addition to his wide ac- 
quaintance with medical science, he has done great things for his 

9 Colden's Life of Robert Fulton was published in 1817. 

10 Samuel Latham Mitchill (1764-1830) was physician, U. S. Representative and Senator, 
and promoter of science. During the War of 1812 he served on a commission to supervise 
construction of a steam warship, and this is doubtless the reason Klinkowstrom came into 
contact with him. In 1792 Mitchill became professor of natural history, chemistry, and agri- 
culture in Columbia College, and the next year added botany to his already full chair. He 
helped to found the Medical Repository and was its chief editor from 1797 to 1820. In 1801 
he resigned from Columbia to enter Congress, but in 1 807 he accepted a professorship with 
the New College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York; in 1826 he left to help form Rut- 
gers Medical College. He wrote papers on science and on the origin of the Indians. See, e.g., 
Trans, and ColL of The Am. Ant. Soc. t Vol. I, 1820. 
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native land; he is often called upon in the public interest and New 
York can thank him for many contributions whereby he promoted 
the safety of the city during the last war. The fearlessness and the 
wise resoluteness with which he and other local physicians conducted 
themselves last year at the beginning of the yellow fever greatly 
helped to curb this terrible national epidemic. Dr. Mitchill has a 
rare knowledge of the antiquities of America. He believes the original 
population of America came from northern Asia, a theory which 
he bases on the fact that the Indians along the northwestern coast 
of America still retain the facial features of the Tartars. 

The handsome collections of minerals and fossils he has shown 
me, and his instructive public lectures on natural history which I 
have attended a few times, have been most interesting. The occa- 
sional evenings spent with him in private conversation are very 
instructive. He is very obliging to strangers, and a traveler who is 
the least interested in the sciences should not forego the chance of 
getting acquainted with this informed man. He seems to embrace 
me with special kindness, as he often gives me information on varied 
interesting subjects. 

As I have already stated, I make my home in Brooklyn where 
living is less expensive, and then, too, I am nearer the wharves. I 
know well the harbormaster, a Captain Evans, 11 who lives at the 
wharf and who makes me feel welcome at his home, an invitation 
I often accept. His wife, a kind hostess, is the president of the Brook- 
lyn Woman's Club. Captain Rodgers, 12 who is assistant crew master, 
is very friendly; his notably beautiful and modest wife, sister of 
the well-known Commodore Perry, makes her home a meeting 
place of the loveliest women hereabouts. A Mr. Cotting, brother- 
in-law of the famous Robert Fulton, is one of my acquaintances. 
From him I have gained much information of this man's genius, 
and also some of his drawings which have been very useful to me. 

My nearest neighbor is General Swift. During the last war he 
was General of Fortifications and built all the intrenchments and 

u Evidently this was Captain (or Commodore) Samuel Evans, who was at this time on 
the New York station. 

11 Captain George Washington Rodgers (1787-1832), who returned in 1819 from the Medi- 
terranean squadron, and was from 1819 to 1825 at the New York Navy Yard, serving part of 
the time as commandant. In 1815 Rodgers married Ann Marie Perry, sister of Oliver Hazard 
Perry. 
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fortifications that protect Brooklyn and the docks, for there was 
some reason to fear a landing on the east coast of Long Island. He 
is now employed at the Customs House and enjoys a good income. 
This man is greatly respected for his knowledge of mathematics 
and the way he puts his knowledge to use. At such public under- 
takings as building canals, the construction of large machines, the 
testing of new mechanical inventions and the like, his advice is 
sought and his mature judgment relied upon. He is now occupied 
in the invention of one system of weights and measures for all na- 
tions to use in business, and his suggestion is that at some general 
Congress of Princes such a unification be put into practice through- 
out the world among all civilized nations engaged in trade. He 
has expressed himself in detail about this to me and has shown 
what great advantages it would bring to world commerce. 

General Swift, whose principles are those of a truly free American 
and a strong follower of the constitution of his country, is known 
as such by the people and has their confidence to a marked degree. 
He is also known to have some influence with the federal govern- 
ment. This highly respected and noble man who, in addition to 
all his other fine qualities, also has great musical talent and a happy 
and friendly disposition, has become well-known to me during my 
stay here. This did not happen suddenly, for he, like all Americans, 
is cautious at first not without good reason with newly-arrived 
strangers. Perhaps because of the long time it took to gain this 
man's confidence our friendship has become all the more steadfast. 

I shall never forget the evenings in his home almost daily 
where I could without ceremony visit as often and as long as I 
wished. The evening is spent in the intimacy of his family circle in 
front of the blazing fire. His wife will sit with the youngest child 
on her lap; the other children surround us on the soft carpet before 
the fireplace; the steaming tea pot is on the table; and time flies 
during enlightening conversation concerning mathematics, American 
and European matters of state and politics, trade, the tariff, the 
tendencies of the times, the fine arts, literature, religion, philosophy, 
etc. We have told each other what we sincerely think about these 
topics. His wife and children will have gone to bed, and many 
times I have not been able to leave this interesting man's company 
until long after midnight. General Swift always gives me his views 
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in the same open, friendly manner and he never tires of the inquisi- 
tive stranger. I have him to thank for most of the accounts of this 
interesting country and I shall never forget his kindness. 

I must not forget to tell about Commodore Chauncey's 13 house, 
where I have enjoyed much hospitality, as well as Colonel Gibbs', 14 
who lives on a large and beautiful country estate on Long Island. 
Colonel Gibbs, who is a wealthy man, dedicates his time to the 
sciences; he has sent some very fine specimens of American metals 
to Director Svedenstjerna. 15 In addition to these homes, I am well- 
known in Captain Trenchard's, 16 Major Smith's, the Messrs. 
Sands', 17 March's and the Beache's families; everywhere I am wel- 
come and received as a friend* 

In the states where I have been, English tastes are prevalent in 
the interior of the homes, their furnishings and furniture. However, 
in the country districts where German colonists have settled, Ger- 
man architecture prevails. Long stretches of Pennsylvania have 
kept the Rhineland building and furnishing methods, but in the 
cities the English dimensions and custom of placing the narrow 
side of the house toward the street are accepted. 

Usually only two rooms are used, one as a dining room and the 
other as a living room. In the dining room there is always a very 
elegant mahogany sideboard decorated with the silver and metal 
vessels of the household as well as with beautiful cut glass and 
crystal. Carpets are in common use in this country even in the 
homes where, because of financial conditions, one would not expect 

18 See p. 26 and note. 

14 George Gibbs (1766-1833) was born of a wealthy Rhode Island family, and bore the 
courtesy title Colonel. In 1805 he brought to the United States an excellent collection of 
12,000 to 20,000 mineral specimens from Europe, and this led to his friendship with Benjamin 
Silliman. In 1810 Gibbs deposited his collection with Yale College, which bought it in 1825, 
and still calls it one of the college's "great treasures." 

16 Erik Thomas Svedenstjerna (1765-1825) was an expert mineralogist, and a specialist 
in iron. He wrote on iron processing in other countries, held various high positions in Sweden's 
"Iron Office," and was a member of The Academy of Science (1805). His exceptional collec- 
tion of minerals was given by Crown Prince Oscar to Upsala University. 

18 Captain Edward Trenchard (1784-1824.) must have left New York soon after Klinkow- 
strom's arrival, to command the sloop Cyane, 1819-1822 (see below, p. 146). He married 
Eliza Sands (below), and their son was named Stephen Decatur Trenchard. The latter had 
a distinguished career in the navy, and became rear admiral in 1875. 

17 Mr. Sands was probably one of the relatives of Mrs. Trenchard (above) : Her father 
Comfort Sands, a wealthy merchant and landowner; her uncle Joshua S., or her brother 
Robert Charles S. 7 a prominent social figure, writer and editor. 
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to find them. In the parlor the sofa is placed at one end of the fire- 
place during the wintertime, and here the lady of the house always 
takes here place. Everyone gathers around the fire and when the 
group is small the evening is spent between the fireplace and a 
table, always in the middle of the floor, whereon tea is served or 
water and cognac, which is a popular drink here, and without which 
one is seldom permitted to leave. 

In intimate and family groups tobacco is smoked in the presence 
of women; cigars are used, not pipes; and the kind, unassuming 
American women allow it. 

The kitchens are generally located below the street level, and 
the bedrooms on the second and third floors all according to the 
height of the house and the needs of the family. This causes much 
running up and down stairways which, even in the stone houses, 
are usually wooden and carpeted. If the house is very roomy the 
parlor is on the middle floor and so near the house entrance, as in 
England. Except for the public buildings there are no houses with 
five or six rooms in a row on one floor. The man of the house rarely 
uses any room in his house as a workroom or office; in that case the 
house would have to be unusually roomy and well-planned. He 
generally rents some place away from home for this purpose. 

This winter a few homes have decided to take turns in giving 
evening entertainment to which only the men come. Card parties 
are then the evening's past-time, but these groups do not take the 
playing very seriously. Boston or "vira" (played in Stockholm by 
three people) is not known here. Whist and a game much like 
"gropojs" is played, but as I am no card player, I do not even know 
the names of other common games. A good dinner and fine wines 
are sometimes served at these occasions, but as the women do not 
join these parties and the woman of the house is not even seen, I 
do not particularly enjoy them. (See note 18, p. 134). 

The Americans do not have many courses, but they eat a great 
deal of meat and enjoy their sauces, which often contain the burn- 
ing cayenne pepper. Their cookery fe strong and nourishing, and 
they usually eat very fast. Brandy is seldom taken straight, for it 
is quite strong but it is enjoyed more eagerly diluted with water. 
The everyday drink is cider, which is used here as we use light beer. 

In the more opulent houses the hot Madeira and cherry wines 
are drunk after the meal. When this is served, the women leave* 
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I find this custom unpleasant and discourteous to the fair sex. 
The women could at least be escorted from the table and then the 
men could return to continue their drinking. It is an English custom 
to send the ladies away in order to indulge in conversation not for 
their ears. Although this rarely occurs, in my opinion, this custom 
is so offensive that I have never witnessed it without disapproval. 

The women are joined again at the tea table the ladies vie in 
serving the tea gracefully. Toast, freshly-baked thin buckwheat or 
cornmeal cakes, thinly sliced smoked meat, cheese and butter are 
passed, so that this becomes a rather satisfying evening meal. Tea 
is served everywhere. Even the free Negroes use this drink. The 
American never forgets that the tax on tea was one of the causes of 
the Revolution and therefore considers tea-drinking a national duty. 

As I have now narrated some outward conditions and customs 
among society here, it remains for me to tell about education and 
the spirit prevalent within families. 

Usually children are sent early to school to learn to read when 
they are four years old. All education is public, and I do not believe 
that within the boundaries of the United States there are many 
homes where tutors or governesses are employed. Because of this 
public education the children become familiar with public life early. 
The children generally spend the whole day in these boarding- 
schools or schools, where they are also served their midday meals, 
and remain until the evening. This is the case at least at part-time 
boarding schools for girls. 

As soon as the boys have gone far enough to be able to make use 
of the high schools or so-called lyceums, they are sent there. 
Here the boy is not only thoroughly grounded in the old classic 
languages and all other knowledge he will need for his future, but 
his individuality is carefully watched. The program in these schools 
is similar to that which is introduced in the large, private schools 
of Europe or that which is observed at the Cadet Corps, and yet 
not so rigid or military. The lyceums or high schools here resemble 
our gymnasiums but with this difference: the young people are 
watched more closely and can go further in their studies than is 
possible in our gymnasiums. 

There are not as yet any institutions of learning in the United 
States that compare with our larger academies in statutes, endow- 
ments, or fields of learning. In Philadelphia there is a house set 
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aside for this purpose where learned and able men give lectures, 
but these professors receive no salary from public funds. The same 
is true in other large cities within the Union. If the youth upon 
leaving the lyceum wants to perfect himself in a special branch of 
science, he has the opportunity to do so at these public academic 
lectures which are, however, quite expensive, inasmuch as the pro- 
fessors are given no public salary. 

The parents are eager to remove the sons, the sooner the better, 
from the home and to arrange for them to choose a means of liveli- 
hood promptly. But they are not very careful about the choice 
since all occupations are considered equally good. I heard a general's 
son speak of becoming a deck boy on a merchant ship ; and a four- 
teen year old son of another man of wealth and high office, who had 
just returned home from a lyceum where he had graduated with 
honors, was eager to do ship carpentry, and this did not seem to 
displease his parents. 

In Europe the young folk spend a long time at the universities 
and often they prolong their stay even after they have acquired the 
education they need. Especially is this done at German universities 
which are known for their secret societies and fraternal orders. The 
abstract studies of Schelling's and Fichte's philosophies are partly 
responsible for this, but partly also our modern youth who believe 
that they must assist in humanizing the statutes and laws, and 
change them to comply with the spirit of the times and the new 
views. Opinion in Europe is now such that this desire is incorporated 
into all their ideas from the time they begin to think and to draw 
conclusions. The desire to change and improve what they consider 
faulty becomes the only endeavor of many youths, the only goal 
they strive to achieve. This occurs with youths' complete devotion 
and emphasis on the principles that they believe true. They do this 
with admirable feelings of moral virtue, and often at a great sacri- 
fice. They become blind tools in the hands of unknown men who 
take advantage of them and who probably have an entirely differ- 
ent motive than these good, righteous youths surmise. Thus they 
join secret organizations where ceremonies, principles, and symbols 
are prototypes of the spirit which has been aroused through certain 
abstract studies or fancies. 

In America, on the contrary, public studies do not have this 
tendency. Here the object is to get some real and practical value 
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for oneself and the common good from studying. The young know 
no secret orders; none is adept at abstract fancies, nor is there formed 
among these young folks any private societies with a supposed 
religious or political tendency, for in this country one has what he 
desires along these lines (which is possible only here) for which 
Europe struggles in vain. The American youth makes haste to 
choose his life's work; he does not consider what his father or his 
forefathers have done before him, or the positions of state they 
have held. Generally the study of law is considered the road on 
which one travels the fastest to eminence and a place of honor. 
But the youth may just as happily choose to become a storekeeper, 
to go to sea, or to take up some craft, all according to his fancy and 
inclination, and according to the abilities he can best use for his own 
and the public's welfare. To be useful is here the ruling principle; 
it is immaterial what one does so long as he is respected and does 
his work efficiently. The prerogatives of rank and such considera- 
tions have no value. When these principles are prevalent in this 
city, where communications with Europe are so frequent, how much 
more this way of thinking must dominate in the interior where the 
prejudices of the old continent have not spread. 

The result of all this is that among all classes of society and in 
all vocations are people who are informed, skilled, and have a certain 
amount of education. This would not be true in Europe among 
similar circles of citizens. Therefore the federal government as well 
as the state governments, and the people voting for their representa- 
tives, never lack for informed and capable civil officers or congress- 
men. I have known an artisan who, while taking an order, was waited 
upon by a young well-dressed, and apparently wealthy man who 
asked for support. But this artisan was also a member of the New 
York State Senate. 

The crafts are greatly respected in this country. They have taken 
on a different character than in Europe, and the rich merchant 
continues, in spite of his success and the public offices he may have 
held, to put his hands to his own work. We have few examples of 
this in our homeland. Among these we may cite as an example our 
highly-respected aged City Mayor Westin, who notwithstanding 
his fortune and the regard in which he is held by society still con- 
tinues to follow his trade. 

Daughters may enjoy the comforts of their parental home longer, 
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and as they have more freedom as maidens than in Europe, they 
do not seem to long for an establishment whereby they will lose 
this. In the old world this is reversed, for a girl is often constrained 
in her parents' home and marries perhaps only to avoid their do- 
minion. The result of this is that suitability and conventions are 
more often followed than inclination in marriage. Here it is otherwise. 
Parents seldom use their authority to force their children into an 
alliance. One does not consider conventions or worry about rank 
and occupation, but only whether a man is known to be honorable. 
Although this is the common point of view in the United States, 
I have reason to believe that here, and in most of the cities on the 
Atlantic coast, one sometimes gives consideration to the son-in- 
law's fortune. Yet the parents in nowise have the authority over 
their daughters as they do in Europe. 

The gay, lovable, free spirit which adds to the girPs vivacity and 
charm in this country disappears completely when she marries. 
The American woman is very busy and unassuming as a wife be- 
cause she dedicates her life to the laborious but noble calling of 
matrimony. American women may be pointed out as examples for 
all wives and mothers, and custom rules that they must themselves 
nurse their children. In the fulfilling of their duties and in the tender 
care of their homes they are not surpassed by the women of any 
nation in Europe. But, on the other hand, they do not seem to be 
as industrious, or to understand as many kinds of handwork and 
household occupations as do our Swedish women; and generally 
speaking they lack the amiability of our women. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add that it seems the American men 
do not appreciate enough the good qualities of the women. They 
do not seem to treat their wives with the courtesy and affection 
they so well deserve. Rather, the men adopt a cold, stern, unkind 
attitude to them. This must in some measure cause the coolness 
which the stranger at first thinks he sees between spouses. Another 
contributing factor may be that the man and wife often have dif- 
ferent religious beliefs. Although this circumstance may not produce 
any serious discord in the home, it creates, nevertheless, a certain 
reserve; the wife has her friends among her denomination and the 
man finds companionship with those who belong to his. Perhaps 
also the ministers are not entirely without blame, and in certain 
cases contribute to this by their insinuations. Moreover, I think 
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the commonly used "You," ("TV/") in the English language, which 
excludes the confidential "Du" is a hindrance to the sincerity which 
should rule between man and wife. 

Such seems to be the relation between man and wife, and other 
travelers may also have found it so. I must add, however, that I 
have found some families where it has been entirely different. It 
is through continuous and intimate associations one discovers that 
there are exceptions, and that here also some men treat their wives 
kindly and recognize their merits. 

Nor does one find among the children the obedience and respectful 
conduct which parents of the upper classes of Europe unconditionally 
demand of their children, and which still is a heritage from the old 
patriarchal power. In America the parents do not wish to carry 
their authority so far. There is already a certain independence which 
the young take for granted early between members of the family. 
Perhaps there is more genuine confidence and truer love between 
parents and children than is often the case in the larger families of 
Europe, where it is expressed in superficial conduct and tender 
words without meaning. 

By this incomplete portrayal of public amusements, societies, 
and family circles, you will find that I have been a part of all this 
as often as my duties have allowed; but I have never been able to 
give myself to social pleasures with any real satisfaction. I have 
only attended them as an observer in order to become familiar with 
this country's customs and the national temperament. Perhaps, 
with a different attitude, this letter could have been more enjoy- 
able. Now I myself find it serious and rather dull. Farewell. 

18 The game which Klinkowstrom mentioned on page 129 as being much like gropojs (or 
grapojs) was probably a forerunner of poker. The now obsolete grapojs was referred to in 
Sweden in the years between 1809 and 1865; a description may be found in Karl Johan Lind- 
skog, Ny ochjulhtandig svensk spelbok (Gotheborg: D. F. Bonnier, 1847), PP- 2 53~ 2 55- The 
game was played with four-card hands, dealt one or two at a time, with choice of staying in 
the game or dropping out; the value of the cards was reckoned much as in poker, and a num- 
ber of variations was likewise possible. Furthermore, the literary references to gr&pojsare 
sound exactly like the condemnations of poker players by either poor unfortunates or Puri- 
tans. The Swedish term may have come from the German grobhaus. 
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New York and Brooklyn, 1820 

I had very much wanted to visit Congress in Washington this 
year, too, which is indeed interesting in respect to the admission 
of Missouri as a state and the abolition of slavery. But I have 
neither the time nor the means to undertake so costly a journey. 
I really should not have gone there last year for these same reasons. 
However, I want to tell you about the topics which, this year in 
particular, are occupying Congress. The decisions will greatly affect 
America's foreign and domestic relations in the future. In conversa- 
tions with well-informed and intelligent persons I have gathered 
the information which I now communicate to you. 

The ratification of the Florida Treaty is not yet received from 
the Spanish Court; General Viva's arrival is expected daily. He, 
as Spanish Minister, is believed to be bringing the signed treaty. 

With good reason one can praise the moderation of the United 
States which has the most legal claim to this peninsula (a claim 
already approved by England, France, and other European powers). 
And they have the necessary strength to seize this land without 
Spain having the power to hinder or to retake it. This government 
has chosen the way of negotiation and has tolerated delay and petty 
objections rather than use of force to take this overseas possession 
from the weakening motherland. Disapproval of the course taken 
by the Court of Spain in delaying and avoiding the signing of the 
treaty is openly voiced, but it is thought best to be merciful to the 
already unfortunate Spain. 

The bold language used at the Spanish Court by the United 
States' minister, Mr. Forsyth, 1 is much disapproved of here; no 
matter how little one is bound by the diplomatic language used in 

1 John Forsyth (1780-1841) later developed suavity and tact. He was Representative in 
the House (1823-1827), Governor of Georgia (1827-1829), U. S. Senator (1829-1834), and 
Secretary of State (1834-1836). 
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Europe, his manner of speaking is not considered suitable to minis- 
terial negotiations. The thinking public has found it unjust in this 
way to humiliate a government which through a continuous chain 
of misfortunes has so notably fallen from its former reputation and 
power; there seems to be disapproval of Forsyth's conduct. 

It is, however, quite remarkable that a little minister arrives from 
a part of the world that was hardly known four hundred years ago 
from a country inhabited by Europeans themselves after uproot- 
ing the natives from colonies considered hardly worthy of notice: 
he appears before the ancient throne of the two Castiles saying 
that the King of Spain must not dare any longer to deny the ratification 
of the Florida treaty. 

Herein at least one must recognize the hand of Fate, which, 
among all the other punishments visited upon Spain in our time, 
allows the monarch of the Indies to suffer the humiliation of being 
addressed in this way by the minister of a state which did not exist 
fifty years ago. But the cruelties and crimes perpetrated in the name 
of religion here in America perhaps still stand recorded up there 
to the guilt of the Spanish nation. However late the retribution it 
has at last befallen the unhappy country. 

The Florida peninsula considerably increases the United States' 
already extensive territory and in certain ways enhances its political 
power also. Nevertheless only half of the purpose of this acquisition 
will be realized should the island of Cuba be ceded to England by 
Spain. For in addition to the fact that Great Britain could then in 
some future war protect her trade in the West Indies and the Bahama 
channel from the coast of Cuba, America's peace-time trade would 
be even more restricted than it is now. Cuba is now the most im- 
portant market for American provisions, coarser manufactured goods 
and timber products. But if the island should fall into England's 
hands American trade there would entirely cease, just as it is ex- 
cluded from all other English possessions in the Antilles. 

Cuba's population has grown so considerably in a few years that 
her inhabitants would not look with indifference on a surrender to 
England, whose domination is not liked in the West Indies. If this 
colony suspects that such negotiations are being carried on it would 
not deliberate long before following South America's example. In 
such case its seizure might cost England something more than a 
mere diplomatic negotiation with the court of Spain. 

The time is foreseen here when the English colonies will gradually 
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desert the motherland, and it is believed that they are biding their 
time only the more safely to accomplish the break. According to 
the spirit of the times such a change in the political picture in the 
Antilles is to be expected, unless the motherland undertakes another 
system for their rule. The examples of North America, St. Domingo, 
and South America are dangerous to the colonial system. England 
already begins to realize the impossibility of holding Canada in the 
event of a future war with the North American States, if this country 
wishes to make herself independent. Therefore it is not believed 
here that this future state will join the federation, and even if it 
should desire to do so the United States would probably hesitate 
to receive Canada into the Union. 

Commodore Perry's expedition to the new republic of Colombia, 
where he communicated with General Bolivar, has brought about 
Don Manuel Torres' 2 arrival here in a diplomatic capacity. He is to 
reopen negotiations with this government about that republic's 
recognition, begun last year but then broken off by that govern- 
ment. If the United States should be the first to recognize this new 
republic's independence important trade advantages would thereby 
come to them. 

The government as well as the people here has noted with serious 
attention during the year the outrages which have been committed 
for two years under Artigas and other South American independent 
flags against North American trade ships. In New Orleans, Balti- 
more, and even here, letters of marque are obtained from persons 
who under the name of agents of these states issue and sell them to 
capture Spanish and Portuguese ships. The inhabitants of New 
Orleans especially are blamed for carrying on such privateering; 
and as these vessels do not always come upon Spanish or Portuguese 
ships they think nothing of plundering their own countrymen's 
vessels so as in this way to be indemnified. At these times several 
murders even have been committed. 

As most of this confusion occurs in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Bahama channel this country's government has sent a brig, together 
with some small armed coastguard boats, to protect trade in these 
waters. This will not be easy because the privateers can always find 
a secure haven among the Bahama Islands, which are said to number 
over two hundred, the archipelago forming a veritable labyrinth. 

Although the United States has been blamed for approving the 

* Don Manuel Torres (1767-1822) was a leader in the Colombian revolution. 
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privateering system at its beginning, the government is now taking 
serious steps against the sea pirates who are apprehended, and who 
can be proved to have committed murder. Not long ago a man was 
hanged along the river here in New York for this crime. The execu- 
tion was carried out with much solemnity. Six persons met the 
same fate in Charleston for the same reason. Of these six, however, 
the tribunal recommended four to the president's mercy, but he 
confirmed the sentence, disregarding the clemency of the court 
because he hoped thereby to discourage others. Such firm punish- 
ment may be the surest way to suppress the inclination to piracy 
which has become so strongly rooted. 

Strangely enough, North America, which is the only civilized 
nation that has prevailed upon the Barbary states to respect its 
flag in the Mediterranean Sea, has not yet been able to stop the 
violence committed at intervals against trade along its own coast 
in the Gulf of Mexico. With the strength of the present administra- 
tion, I presume that these waters will soon be safe, especially when 
the South American states realize the need to prevent the disorders 
that occur under their flags; then they will without fail cooperate 
in uprooting privateering, a system which under war conditions and 
good leadership would absolutely destroy England's trade on all 
seas. Her navy could hardly prevent this. 

There is much disapproval here of the conduct of Lord Coch- 
rane,* who as commander-in-chief of Chile's navy, is said to have 
taken steps against American merchant shipping in the Pacific 
Ocean that do not agree with the principles of neutrality. It seems 
the noble Lord has been too concerned with his own gain without 
consulting the law. Because of this the government here has found 

* Lord Thomas Cochrane (1775-1860) repeatedly operated close to the margins of the law 
and probably a little on both sides of the line. In 1814, though personally innocent, he was 
implicated by association in a stock exchange fraud in London, was dropped from the Navy 
List and expelled from his seat in Commons and from the Knights of the Bath. In 1815, after 
a jail term, he was reelected to the House of Commons. In 1818 he took charge of the Chilean 
navy, when he conducted the questionable operations mentioned by Klinkowstrom. He was 
reportedly connected also with the Latapai group in its project to rescue Napoleon from St. 
Helena (see above, p. 82). His capture of the Macedonian, together with $145,000, led to long 
controversy, and an eventual settlement by the government of Chile. But Cochrane had long 
before left Chile due to personal controversies, and for a brief time headed the Brazilian navy. 
Here he had more trouble and resigned in 1825. By 1826 he had another job as chief of the 
Greek navy, where he complained of Greek bickering and grafting. In 1832 he was restored 
to his rank in the British navy, and by 1851 he was an admiral perhaps somewhat mellowed 
by then. 
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it necessary to send the frigate Macedonian to the coast of Chile 
to demand an explanation from Lord Cochrane and an account of 
his procedure, and also to protect American trade in the south sea 
from further violence that Chile's navy might wish to commit 
against the United States' flag. 

The newspapers here have told about one Russian and one English 
squadron's arrival in Brazil, the latter under Sir Thomas Hardy's 
command. Storytellers pretend to know that after both of these 
squadrons have taken on supplies they will continue their journey 
around Cape Horn to the Pacific Ocean. The former is supposed to 
occupy and colonize a part of California's coast that is said to be 
surrendered to Russia by the Spanish crown, and the latter to seize 
the mouth of the Columbia River, where a colony has come over 
by land from the United States and settled. 

But the expeditions of these squadrons may have had entirely 
different motives. For in addition to the new colony which it is 
claimed Russia plans to establish in California this power may have 
other reasons for sending a fleet to the Pacific. Okhotsk in Siberia 
and Petro Paulsky [Petropavlosk] in Kamchatka have already be- 
come important harbors, not only in regard to the settlements 
Russia has planted on the Aleutian Islands, Alatshka [Alaska], in 
America at the Cook River outlet, and on the Kurile Islands where 
she becomes a neighbor of Japan, but also because of the lively 
new trade with Japan and China which the Russian government 
thinks should be encouraged and protected. The center of this trade 
will be Okhotsk. 

The wide-stretched encroachment of Russia in these parts is not 
well-known in Europe. The advantages which will thereby come to 
this power in the future are innumerable; but it is quite certain 
that Okhotsk and Petropavlosk, which can no longer be considered 
places of exile only, may before long rise up among Russia's richest 
and most beautiful cities, and spread culture and prosperity in this 
wild and distant part of Siberia. The climate and soil are not as 
bad as has been surmised. The goal of Krusens tern's, Golofnin's 
and Kotzebue's expeditions 4 to these seas has been to give their 
country an almost exclusive trade with rich and little-known Japan. 

4 Adam Ivan Krusenstern (1770-1846) attended naval cadet school in Russia, served in 
the British fleet 1793-1799, then reentered Russian service. He was interested in direct trade 
between Russia and China, and obtained appointment to investigate the possibilities. For 
this he conducted the first Russian circumnavigation of the globe, in the course of which he 
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Since the region around Okhotsk is not yet cultivated enough to 
provide the merchant marine stationed there with adequate sup- 
plies for the ship's equipment and upkeep, all such necessities must 
be brought from Europe. The actual purpose for the sending of 
these squadrons was partly to provide Okhotsk with such needs and 
partly to protect Russian trade in these seas. 

The political influence that this new and rapidly-expanding colony 
might gain some time in East India cannot escape England's atten- 
tion, any more than the activity and industry with which the Rus- 
sian government supports all useful enterprise. This must produce 
a preponderance of Russian trade in these parts. 

Whatever the objective of the arrival of the Russian squadrons 
in these waters, England has sufficient reason to observe her under- 
takings in this part of the world. It is not necessary to believe that 
she wants to seize a stretch of land which at the last peace settle- 
ment was surrendered to the United States and where an American 
colony has already settled. England, who wants to keep the sem- 
blance at least of a peaceable and reconcilable power, would not 
want to give the United States ground for displeasure or lose its 
good reputation in Europe by occupying a small insignificant colony 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. Although it has been proposed 
that Sir Thomas Hardy's 5 expedition purposes the occupation of the 
mouth of the Columbia River, there is very likely another motive. 
The history of the last half of the [eighteenth] century demonstrates 
the remarkable caution and sensitivity with which England has 
proceeded to get and to hold world trade. 

visited Kamchatka. His Voyage Round the World in 2803-1806 was published in 3 volumes 
in Russia and in a a-volume English edition in 1813. 

Otto von Kotzebue (1787-1846) accompanied Krusenstern on his great voyage. In 1815 
he undertook his own expedition, and discovered and named Kotzebue Gulf, the Krusenstern 
Islands, etc. In 1823 he commanded an expedition to take reinforcements to Kamchatka. 
He obtained much scientific data from his various expeditions, and wrote accounts of them 
that are available in English editions of 1821 and 1830. 

Vasily Mikhailovitch Golovnin (1776-1831) had, like Krusenstern, Russian training and 
experience with the British fleet. He was commissioned in 1807 to survey the coasts of Kam- 
chatka, the Kurile Islands and Russian America, but the work was interrupted by imprison- 
ment in Japan. He led an expedition round the world, including Kamchatka again, in 1817- 
1819. His Journey to Kamchatka, 2 vols., was published in 1819 and his Journey Round the 
World, 2 vols., in 1822. 

6 Sir Thomas Hardy (1769-1839) was in 1819 appointed commodore in command of the 
British fleet in South American waters. In this difficult period of revolution he evidently dis- 
played that combination of wisdom and tact which justify the further comments of Klinkow- 
strom. 
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Although America's political strength can in no way be compared 
with that of the United Kingdom, England may still fear the enter- 
prising and speculating spirit which is so notably ruling in this 
country. It has not escaped England's attention that several persons 
from this country have traveled in the South American republics 
in order to give the government dependable accounts of their true 
conditions. The attention fastened hereabouts on the renewed nego- 
tiations with these states, acknowledged by the government, and 
the President's comments before this year's Congress also do not 
escape the notice of England, who must always struggle to exclude 
all nations, but principally this one, from competition in the com- 
merce of these lands. 

The Buenos Aires constitution still lacks any real strength and the 
constant changes it has undergone could finally bring about an 
uprising that might result in the installation of a monarchy. It is 
claimed that this has already been a question and that a strong 
party was inclined to choose a European prince. And so the object 
of the English squadron's coming may have been to influence or 
possibly materialize this choice. If we add to this that England would 
want to observe the Russian purpose in the Pacific, there are reasons 
enough for Sir Thomas Hardy's expedition without believing that 
England during peacetime would want to take a colony as distant 
and insignificant as that at the mouth of the Columbia River. 6 

A few English journals do not cease criticizing America for the 
continuance of slavery; they leave out nothing in order to paint as 
dark a picture as possible of the conditions of the Negroes; and they 
continue with the most insulting expressions to accuse the American 
nation. But the editors of these journals forget that it was England 
who first introduced the slave trade into America; they do not re- 
member that it was the motherland who overran America with 
Negroes while the states were still colonies; they do not remember 
that these colonies even then asked for a limit to the slave trade and 
that they took proper measures to this end. Negro slavery, a na- 
tional curse, is an evil which was forced on this country by the 
motherland who now bitterly censures it. Even if one were inclined 
to excuse the English journalists' forgetfulness of that which oc- 

6 Four and a half pages were devoted here to the Missouri Compromise. Klinkowstrom's 
account was clear and accurate but not unique. The following pages give ample evidence 
regarding the author's attitude. 
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curred long ago, at least they should remind themselves that their 
own country, of whose philanthropic principles they boast, still 
owns hundreds of thousands of slaves in Jamaica and in their other 
colonies, not counting the fifty million Hindus under English rule in 
India who certainly cannot boast of their freedom. 

England would surely not disapprove if the southern states of 
the Union would all at once abolish slavery, for then the greater 
part of cotton, sugar, and tobacco cultivation now America's chief 
exports would suddenly stop and thereupon would fall to England 
a monopoly to cultivate in her colonies. 

The history of the American Revolutionary War shows the con- 
duct of the motherland at that time to her unhappy colonies when 
she sought to raise the slaves against their masters. How has England 
treated France when it was she who probably started and supported 
the uprising on St. Domingo, and thereby ruined this rich and flour- 
ishing colony, and took this important possession for all time from 
their enemy? Perhaps it is England who underhandedly supports 
the noble principles prevalent in the northeastern states for the 
abolition of slavery in order, if possible, to cultivate the spirit of 
discord and to cause mistrust between them and the south, in the 
hope that this might some time bring on a division. 

Unfortunately the seed of this quarrel has already begun to grow. 
At this Congress Mr. Rufus King, 6 * zealous for the wonderful cause 
he defended, allowed himself to become too inspired, perhaps, and 
it may demand this government's most wise and cautious procedure 
to restore a calm attitude. 

In spite of the great responsibility and the severe punishment the 
laws here impose on the American citizens who can be convicted 
of having carried on slave trade even under other flags, this trade is 
still continued in secret by a few individuals who collect slaves from 
Africa and carry them to the Spanish or Portuguese colonies, for 
they cannot be shipped into any harbor belonging to the United 
States. But the enormous profits such trading brings is the reason 
some dishonorable individuals still try to avoid the demands of law 
and to mock it without punishment. 

The usual price for a Negro on the slave-coast is thirty dollars; 

* Rufiis King (1755-1827) of Massachusetts and later New York was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, minister to Great Britain, several times a vice-presidential 
or presidential candidate, a vigorous and respected political leader. 
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this sum is not paid in money but with goods that are sorted solely 
for this purpose and are bundled into small packages. Each of these 
contains a blanket, some red or yellow cloth, a few strings of glass 
beads, some ribbons, a few knives, an ax, a small sabre, a mirror, 
a few pounds of gunpowder, miscellaneous other things of iron, and 
two cans of arrack. All this is worth thirty dollars, and is thus the 
price of a human being who is later resold for between four and five 
hundred dollars. Besides the cargo a slave ship is equipped with 
shackles and chains for the imprisonment of the Negroes. 

I have been aboard such a ship which was ready to sail to the 
coast of Guinea. I have been told how these unhappy and innocent 
creatures are treated, but the description of this would carry me too 
far and the picture would be so horrible that it should not be included 
in these annotations which have an entirely different purpose. More- 
over, this would be only a repetition of what is found in other writ- 
ings which picture plainly enough, in their right light, the cruelties, 
immorality, destruction, and treachery continually resulting from 
the slave-trade. 

We can thank the noble Wilberforce 7 and a few righteous persons 
in England that this trade has been restrained and considered dis- 
graceful in all of Europe. Their constantly repeated objections, their 
tireless zeal has finally, although with much difficulty, gained them 
a small plurality, and England's government has at last forbidden 
its subjects to pursue this detestable trade. Frigates and brigs have 
been stationed on the slave coast and all other places where this 
trade is carried on, in order to capture English slave-ships. In con- 
ventions and treaties with France, Holland, Denmark, etc. the 
ministers have agreed to the abolishment of the slave trade. The 
English government has only done its unconditional duty in this, 
for it was England that during the latter half of the last century 
was the foremost pursuer of this trade. But why does it take so long 
to do away with such a godless occupation? When the great powers 
could be induced to approve of and join in its abolishment, why 
could not the English ministry bring Spain and Portugal to sign 
the same stipulation? Why should these countries, as yet dependent 
on England, be left a term of six to eight years in which to continue 
this shameful trade in human beings? 

7 William Wilberforce (1759-1833) had since 1787 led the campaign in Parliament for 
abolition of the slave trade and later for emancipation. 
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I leave it to you and every sensible reader further to argue the 
subject, and I will only add that I am convinced America will be 
the first of all civilized powers to try emphatically to stifle this 
occupation, which cannot be continued without an unbroken chain 
of faithlessness, godlessness, dishonor, inhumanity, and barbarism. 

How will you connect these horrors with our so-called civilized 
era and the culture we boast of? Of what use are our missions, our 
zeal for the spreading of Christianity, our Bible associations, our 
philanthropic societies, our judicious verbal bombasts and our Holy 
Alliance, when the ruling powers of Europe have not yet succeeded 
in completely uprooting this trade which puts an indelible stain on 
the history of our age? 

From what I have now said about slave trade and slavery you 
will find that I profoundly abhor the system of oppression which 
always accompanies it. But when this nation-destroying and in- 
human custom is established, it is necessary to proceed with wisdom 
and caution to abolish it, to suppress an evil which has been allowed 
to take root for centuries. I fear that the legislators of the north- 
eastern states, inspired by their fine zeal for humanity, may have 
been too hasty in abolishing slavery. They directed that all Negroes 
who are born slaves shall be free at the age of twenty-five, and that 
their offspring shall be considered as free as the whites, and from the 
beginning of their emancipation may enjoy the same rights before 
the law as every free-born American citizen. 

This sudden transition from serfdom to freedom gives too short 
a time to enlighten and ennoble a human race which for centuries 
has groaned under the most oppressing and humiliating yoke, a 
people whose inborn savagery still rules to a high degree, whose 
habits and perceptions are in so many respects unlike those of the 
white race. 

Among the great number of Negroes are rather few who can be 
compared with a Devastys 8 and some individual specimens in the 
Republic of Haiti, who, through unusual effort and by support of 
the civilization and enlightenment peculiar to the French nation, 
have succeeded in improving themselves within so short a time in 
knowledge and skill. With good reason this has attracted every 

8 Evidently this is Baron de Vastey, a chief functionary in Haiti during the reign of King 
Henri Christophe (Henry I), 1807-1811. (Thanks to Melville J. Herskovits and Lorimer 
Denis, Director of the Bureau of Ethnology in Port au Prince.) 
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thinking man's attention and has given to the Europeans a much 
more favorable view of the Negroes' mental faculties than they had 
entertained before. 

But the edifying and successful struggle of these Negroes does not 
presuppose that every slave in the United States is properly pre- 
pared immediately to receive all the advantages to which personal 
freedom entitles him, without in some way misusing this freedom 
and becoming more wretched than when he belonged to a somewhat 
humane master. 

How can one believe that a young Negro born in serfdom and 
whose slavery has lasted twenty to twenty-five years without any 
schooling, without having learned a trade or gained any sense of 
supporting himself, shall know how to evaluate this sudden emanci- 
pation which all at once gives him the same rights before the law 
as the most cultivated and enlightened citizen? So sudden a transi- 
tion from oppressing servitude to equality with his former masters 
will make the Negro (who is surely lazy and inactive) still less in- 
clined to work; he becomes obstinate and insolent, and for the most 
part finds no other way to support himself than by theft and robbery. 

The consequences of this rash emancipation are already notice- 
able. The colored grow in number every year regardless of the 
poverty and wretchedness which is generally their lot. Although the 
free Negroes are now before law considered equal with the whites, 
the most careful distinction in regard to their standing in society 
is still observed in this country. This boundary line is much stricter 
and more definite than it was formerly in the French colonies. The 
whites are beginning to be annoyed by this human race, different 
from them in so many ways, which is multiplying among them. It 
is a puzzle how to handle these free Negroes. Although the statutes 
of Congress may be liberal in all respects, I hardly believe that 
Congress would open a great stretch of land in the interior of the 
country to be occupied and peopled by them, for within a span of 
ten to fifteen years the number of people would have grown so con- 
siderably that they also could request a representative in Congress. 
And finally, such a state would soon become a place of refuge for 
run-away slaves from the southern states. 

A society of magnanimous people has been formed in Philadelphia 
whose objective is to colonize the blacks. I should further add that 
it is the mild, just, and humane Quakers, who thirty years ago were 
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at work unceasingly to improve the fate of the Negroes in the north- 
eastern states, where this honorable sect annually purchased the 
freedom of a certain number before the emancipation law was in 
force. And it is the Quakers who plead the cause of the Negroes be- 
fore the bar of justice on nearly all occasions, a fact which often 
makes the blacks all the more haughty. It is surely the spirit of this 
kind sect which prevails in the society formed for the colonization 
of the free Negroes. 9 

Here in New York a transport ship is being equipped for the use 
of this society and it shall carry over eighty Negro families to the 
African coast, where they will settle on one of the Bissao Islands or 
on the Island of Scherbro. The frigate Cyane has been ordered by 
the government to escort this ship, to assist with the colonization, 
to protect this settlement, and also to prevent slave traffic and 
cooperate with English cruisers to capture all American slave ships. 
In time, I believe this capture will include ships under any flag if 
the officers and crew are American. 

Whether or not this colonization project will please the free 
Negroes to begin with, I cannot say, for there has been some dif- 
ficulty in convincing the eighty families to forsake America, which 
is now their country, to settle on the island of Scherbro on the 
African coast. I have talked with a few free Negroes here in New 

8 The American Society for Colonizing the Free People of Colour of the United States was 
organized in the winter of 1816-1817, with Henry Clay presiding at the organizational gather- 
ing. They sent agents to find a site on the coast of Africa and they persuaded Congress (in 
1819) to appropriate $100,000 for a colony. The government, however, was very careful to 
assume no responsibility. President Monroe appointed two agents (Samuel Bacon and John 
P. Blankson) to settle on the coast of Africa and to provide accommodations, food, imple- 
ments, etc. for 300 people; but the agents were instructed "to exercise no power founded on 
the principle of colonization, or other principle than that of performing benevolent offices." 
The government disavowed any connection with the Colonization Society, yet actually 
government and the Society worked almost as one institution. The first group of 86 free 
Negroes left New York on the Elizabeth on Feb. 6, 1820, convoyed by the U. S. sloop of war 
Cyane. The swampy location on Scherbro (Sherbro) island caused the death of all the agents 
and about a fourth of the colonists. The next year a new group of 28 went out; somewhat 
better locations were found; in 1812, the government began sending blacks liberated from the 
slave-ships and supplying them with tools and weapons and seeds, protecting them and teach- 
ing them. Gradually Liberia came into being. (See J. H. T. McPherson, A History of Liberia, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, IX, 479-539; Nile* Weekly Register, Supplement to Vol. XV, 
44; American Journal of International Law, IV [1910], 188-190; American Society for Coloniz- 
ing the Free People of Colour of the United States, Second Annual Report of 7<?70.) 

The following paragraph of the text is omitted because it is a duplication of the account 
of the Kosciusko grant (see p. 57). 
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York who are in no wise inclined to emigrate. And so the moving 
of this considerable number of free blacks, who form a special caste 
among the whites, will be slow and tedious. 

To give the Negroes such unrestrained freedom immediately as 
has been done here was not the way to make them more enlightened 
and happier. It would have been better to mitigate their serfdom 
and forbid their sale outside the state where they were born. There 
should have been established a feudal order for the Negroes like 
that of the bondsmen in northern Germany and Poland. These 
laws should have been valid for fifty to seventy years and this span 
of time would have been sufficient to humanize and free the Negroes 
who became entitled to it. There should have been time to plan 
colonies to be peopled little by little. And slavery, this burden of 
beautiful America, could then have been abolished properly instead 
of with the troublous embarrassment caused by a great number of 
Negroes being emancipated at one time. 

There is no undertaking which demands so much time and so 
much care and labor as the cultivation of mankind. Those who are 
occupied in this interest can never hope to see the fruits of their 
endeavors the wish to experience them is an arrogance which has 
brought this age much misery. It is given only to Providence to 
witness the forward steps of mankind's humanization. Only history 
will inform coming generations who through objective comparisons 
can mark humanity's gradual progress towards cultivation. 

If the secret societies in Germany and other countries, whose work 
can be regarded only with anguish, would instead occupy them- 
selves with the abolition of the slave trade, and then proceed with 
the secret tribunal as in former days, then perhaps some useful and 
epoch-making results could come about. So far secret orders have 
only created political confusion* 

I trust I have not saddened you with this long dissertation on 
slavery in North America, but as the Missouri question comprises 
the chief subject of this Congress' discussions, and as the abolition 
of slavery is closely connected herewith, I could not avoid expressing 
myself on this subject. Farewell. 
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Genuine Business Sense and the 
Spirit of Speculation 

New York and Brooklyn, 1820 

THE history of trade ought to be one of the most interesting 
studies for discovering the causes which have contributed to 
give the world and mankind the present order. The part 
world trade has played in the development of nations; the road it 
has traveled as it has gradually moved its banner from the distant 
East as far as the western world; the great influence it has had since 
time immemorial on the fate of nations, an influence which the 
usual world history does not always take into account, but which 
has noticeably made itself known in the chronicles of the last 
century all this may give thought to those who follow world 
events, pointing their attention toward accessory causes of the fall 
and rise of nations, and mankind's steady progress towards culture. 

In the fifteenth century America became for Europe what Spain, 
England, and Austria had formerly been to the trade of Asia Minor. 
But there was this difference: the heathens were satisfied to trade 
only with the west coasts of Europe which they partly colonized 
and where they brought some of the culture of that time; and the 
Christians, to the contrary, partly through greed, partly through 
blind religious zeal, uprooted whole tribes of people and changed 
flourishing kingdoms into wastelands in this part of the world. 

World trade seems always to have followed the same path as 
enlightenment, or more correctly, enlightenment was a result of 
trade. Now it has come to this part of the world to harvest all the 
actual or imagined advantages that trade can bring. One need only 
glance at the American map to discover that this country is so 
peculiarly situated as to draw and to hold commerce. 

The unusually short time it has taken the United States to ascend 
is evidence of this. Because of this I claim that no other country is 
better located for trade. The many harbors on the Atlantic Coast, 
the large navigable rivers which continue for several thousand miles 
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into the country, 1 the large lakes which constitute part of the 
northern boundaries of the United States (bodies of water which 
together are much larger than the Baltic Sea and all its bays), the 
many different products grown in this country's varying climate, 
the boldness in all undertakings, the genuine business sense and the 
spirit of speculation which is so marked in the people all seem to 
promise that this country in time will take a prominent, yes, almost 
an exclusive part in world trade. This will be possible until the South 
American states, especially the republic of Colombia, have become 
strong enough to partake actively therein, when they will vie with 
North America because of their location bordering both oceans. 

A short historical review of North America's trade will draw at- 
tention to and interpret the causes of its present condition. I shall 
later discuss its commercial connections with other countries, es- 
pecially with England, whereby you should get a complete under- 
standing of the resources of America, perhaps not properly exploited 
as yet. Right after the Revolutionary War North America's trade 
was insignificant; the relations of these new states to the nations 
of the Old World were badly planned and more badly carried out. 
The central government was not respected enough; each self-govern- 
ing state wanted to plan its own separate trade relations with foreign 
powers; each wanted to regulate individually tariffs on imports and 
exports and so make use of the advantages offered by local condi- 
tions, making interstate trade more difficult. The older nations 
could not possibly bring about secure trade treaties with the various 
states. Perhaps, too, Europe had already begun to envy the im- 
portant advantages which could be procured by these new states 
when they could actively partake in trade with the older nations, 
and this may have contributed to prevent such treaties. 

But ever since the change in the constitution of this country 
which occurred in 1790 [1789], the central government has gained 
more respect and the sole responsibility for commercial relations 
with foreign powers. At this time a system was adopted more in 
harmony with the spirit of the time and general opinion. The trade 
of this country spread over the world with a speed that astonished 
the nations of Europe. 

1 The Mississippi River is said to be 1600 miles long from its source to its junction with 
the Missouri River, which is navigable for 2000 miles into the wildest region of America, and 
this does not count the navigable tributaries. (Klinkowstrom's note). 
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Not considering the change in government just described, which 
at once placed this nation high among the nations of the earth, 
Europe's political order also contributed to the opening of a new 
field for the spirit of speculation, so characteristic of the inhabitants 
of this part of the world. The wars which broke out because of the 
French Revolution resulted in more rapid sale of American products 
in Europe; shipping was encouraged, and the United States took a 
greater part in this, and reaped more benefits, than could possibly 
have been hoped for in the beginning. 

The number of merchants in this country mounted immediately, 
and at the expense of other trades. All wanted to be tradesmen; 
farmers neglected their agriculture or sold their land to turn to 
trade; craftsmen gave up their tools to compete with merchants; 
trade transactions were made without the least knowledge of buying 
and selling, or the essentials of regular trading. Commerce came to 
be looked upon as nothing but a mechanical craft, for which one 
needed at most to know bookkeeping. Often one trade or speculation 
was not enough; in many cases the same person was at once in- 
terested in trading with the Indies, with northern Canada, in the 
South Seas, and perhaps also in the Baltic Sea. 

In spite of this imprudence and lack of sound judgment, those 
who took up trading had sudden success for the most part, and 
before long had accumulated large capital, often without much 
thought of the quality of the products which overflowed the old 
continent. Europe's need for America's and Asia's products, which 
were almost exclusively transported by the United States, assured 
the owners of the cargo of an immediate exchange of their actual 
or feigned capital, and the more one gambled the more one was sure 
to win. The bright future each one foresaw for himself lessened his 
interest in other sources of national wealth, and without taking into 
account the actual state of aftairs he thought these passing ad- 
vantages unchangeable. The spirit created then continues to have 
a mighty impact on the character of trade in this country. 

A great number of foreigners, enticed from all parts of the old 
continent, arrived to share in the wonderful opportunity on this 
side of the ocean. These immigrants usually brought along some 
credit, but small or insignificant capital. They took advantage of 
the freedom of trade offered all foreigners, and before long they too 
had often accumulated rather large fortunes. 
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In order to ease trade, raise credit, and prevent exorbitant usury, 
several loan associations were established. The capitalists organized 
into large discount companies; paper money and representative 
capital were put into circulation instead of cash; credit became more 
far-reaching and trade speculation multiplied accordingly. 

The earnings of discount stockholders were enormous at the be- 
ginning. It is claimed that within fifteen months they had received 
thirty per cent dividend on each share. Nearly everyone who had 
any capital not in use was tempted to invest it in this legally per- 
mitted usury and to bury cash in the loan sharks' money chests; 
the banking craze rose to the point where every little town in the 
interior of the country wanted its own licensed loan bank. The 
statutes regarding this ordained that such banks needed to own in 
silver only two-thirds of the paper capital circulated, and often not 
that much. The farmers, instead of using their earnings to improve 
their agriculture and property, invested all of it in these banks and 
often deprived themselves of their homes in order to use the capital 
in this way. It was found to be more comfortable to figure the interest 
on invested money in one's room than to improve one's land by the 
sweat of the brow. The result of this system was the beginning of a 
rise in the price of commodities and labor and the fall of the value 
of paper money, both in proportion to the circulation of paper 
money. Perhaps the question is yet unsettled among our statesmen 
and financiers in Europe as to whether or not a large paper money 
circulation and the resulting high prices contributes more to a 
country's welfare than does a smaller cash capital and lower prices, 
when the domestic economy of a country is managed with care. 

Such was the bright but deceiving appearance of North America's 
trade and finances, when the European nations in 1807 began to 
be envious, England as well as France. The warring powers took 
steps which greatly disturbed this country's trade, so that the 
United States, in order to avoid war, found themselves in the dif- 
ficult position of having to impose an embargo on their tradeships 
in their own harbors. In this way they brought almost irreparable 
damage to trading on the seas, which was an essential part of 
national industry. From 1790 to 1806 export trade had risen annually 
in value and in 1807 it amounted to $108,343,150. It fell all at once 
in 1808 to only $22,430,910 and thus was only $2,285,814 more than 
in 1790, the year after the adoption of the present constitution. 
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The captures and other violences against American navigation 
which the warfaring powers, and especially England, thought their 
right to engage in everywhere, finally forced the United States' 
government to a declaration of war and to the use of reprisals to 
avert with armed strength the violences committed. In spite of this 
difficult crisis trading still held its own until the year 1814 when it 
collapsed completely; for that year the sum- total of exported wares 
did not rise above the value of $6,927 ,441 . 2 

When peace came to Europe, and the majority of those who had 
been consumers now became producers, trade necessarily resumed its 
old course and the prosperity caused by the war came to an end. But 
the exaggerated spirit of speculation that arose during the war, 
especially in this country, did not change suddenly. The actual con- 
dition of the time was not considered; it was not realized that now 
after peace the warring nations would participate even more eagerly 
in the trading and navigation which had almost exclusively belonged 
to the United States during the many years of war. It had become 
customary to make quick success, often not in a way corresponding 
with former customs of trade; wise and cautious steps were not 
taken, and daring and ill-conceived speculations were continued. 

Loan and discount banks, whose establishment was intended to 
prevent usury, found ways clandestinely to get more interest than 
was legal. Everywhere were brokers and swindlers who wanted to 
take advantage of the approaching disaster and who destroyed all 
honorable, well-run business. During my stay here I have heard of 
several cases of young traders who found it necessary, in order to 
fulfill their obligations, to pay twenty-two per cent on a four months' 
loan under name of commission, brokers' fees, extra interest, etc. 
Some bankers have even refused to accept excellent mortgages in 
order to press for higher interest through brokers. 

The traders here endorse everything now, the one for the other, 

* Klinkowstrom inserted at this point three pages of statistical tables. The first table 
showed amount of exports of 1818-1819, and the countries to which they were sent. The sec- 
ond classified these exports ($41,000,000 of the $51,000,000 native products were agricultural), 
and indicated amounts by states. The third table listed value of exports from 1790 through 
1819; in 1806 and 1807 the amount rose to over $100,000,000 per year. 

Klinkowstrom seldom cited his sources of information, but he evidently used government 
statistics, and also Adam Seybert, Statistical Annals of the United States, 1789-1818 (Phila- 
delphia, 1818). His figures always check with Seybert or with Timothy Pitkin, A Statistical 
View of the Commerce of the United States of America (and ed., 1817 or 3rd ed., Philadelphia, 
1835). Obviously he could not have used the 1835 edition, but rather a common original 
source. 
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almost without exception; they go so far that hardly any transac- 
tions can be settled unless there are mutual connections at the 
banks. At the smallest misfortune or disappointment which comes 
to these young traders who have allowed themselves to become so 
widely involved, it is agreed that some of them shall go bankrupt 
to save the others for a time, if possible. The transactions are made 
up beforehand; then they have endorsed one another in various 
banks unknown to them and jealous of each other. Corrupt selling 
is arranged and in diverse, deceitful ways bankruptcies are planned 
before-hand and usually ten or eleven bankruptcies follow these con- 
trivances. 

In addition there is the condition that there are almost no bank- 
ruptcy laws in the United States; hence a deceitful bankruptcy 
always escapes punishment. The law for insolvents is more favor- 
able than punitive, and forbids imprisoning them beyond a given 
time. The trader who in time requests the advantages offered by this 
act is usually given the right to open his business again. The excuse 
is that in this way he can gradually appease his creditors, who are 
nearly always forced to agree to whatever dividend he chooses to 
give them. 

The peevishness with which the loan discounters have conducted 
themselves during this critical period has caused much grumbling 
and has roused general attention. There is serious complaint about 
this; the sizeable dividends which came to the shareholders in the 
beginning have also helped perhaps to arouse the envy of other 
citizens. They have begun to examine more closely the manipula- 
tions of these privileged money establishments. They have some- 
times found that many of these banks had much larger amounts of 
notes circulating than they, according to their actual funds, had a 
right to issue. Since nothing in this country can escape publicity, 
there rose a general mistrust of all banks, which were attacked nearly 
all at one time or at short intervals apart. Several regular money 
establishments which had not misused their credit, and in ordinary 
crisis could have maintained themselves, were drawn into this de- 
structive whirlpool. Many discounters go down daily, not only in 
small towns in the interior of the country, but this has also happened 
in Baltimore and in some of the more prominent trading centers of 
the Union. This circumstance has in no small measure contributed 
to increase the prevailing confusion. 

To the already mentioned irregularities in North America's trade 
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may be added another circumstance of nearly similar nature and 
which perhaps even more chokes all reputable business. This is the 
so-called public auctions which are held daily in all the larger trad- 
ing cities of the United States, and at which all kinds of wares in- 
volved in trade are sold in bulk, often at such low prices that one 
could think them stolen. These constant sales, more like executive 
auctions, lighten the debit for the merchandise owners and give the 
merchant a chance to cash in on his stock to some extent. Yet they 
do perceptible harm to all regular trading principles. They bring on 
suddenly-changing prices, for a careful trader cannot calculate the 
sale price; they inspire bold and badly-reckoned undertakings. Mer- 
chandizing, which is always subject to unforeseeable happenings, is 
changed thus to an even greater gamble. Bankruptcy will neces- 
sarily increase and all confidence among merchants will eventually 
disappear. 

If this dangerous system continues and public auctions are as 
numerous as at present, the result will be that foreign traders, who 
have now usurped almost all import trade, will also become ex- 
porters in the future. Auctioneers will then only take on negotia- 
tions for those foreigners who do not procure for "others, but solely 
for these destructive auctions, goods whose intrinsic value does not 
permit their being sold in bulk. This will do great damage to all 
those merchants who have furnished their stock with articles of 
better quality but of higher price through regular and honorable 
speculation. 

Retail traders, craftsmen, innkeepers, etc., here in New York 
have recently petitioned Congress, asking that a fifteen per cent 
tax be imposed on the total of every public auction, in the hope of 
reducing the frequency of auctions and the number of auctioneers, 
who number in New York not less than fifteen or twenty and who 
have all become rich in a short time. 

Now combine all these preceding circumstances and you will find 
the causes of the extraordinary disorder which prevails, of the spirit 
which has now overtaken most of this generation's merchants here- 
abouts. This will no doubt carry into the future and may cause the 
nations of the old continent, perchance not without cause, to mis- 
trust this people and observe greater care in their transactions than 
is customary among European nations. Besides the domestic fail- 
ings in this country's method and transactions, external conditions 
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tend daily to increase the confusion. If it were possible to destroy 
the trade of this country, the state in which it is now should bring 
about its collapse rather soon. 

Because of the extraordinary expansion England has made pos- 
sible with mechanical help for her manufacturers, that country has 
succeeded in making use of raw materials faster than the rest of the 
world can consume its manufactured products. The result of this 
has been that Great Britain has suddenly found herself flooded with 
the products of her manifold use of machinery, which products must 
be sold at any price in order to prevent greater misfortune. 

To support this position and to prove that it is not founded on 
my suppositions, I here wish to relate a report a certain Mr. Owen 
of Lanark gave to an association in London. He claims that 200,000 
people in Great Britain and Ireland now spin, with the help of 
machinery, as much cotton as two million people could have done 
without machines forty years ago; that all the cotton spun with 
machines during the year in England would require sixty million 
hands without mechanical help for the same amount of time; and 
that the whole of all kinds of English manufactured goods made 
within a year by machines would require four hundred million 
workers to make by hand in the same time. 3 If this account is ac- 
curate, or even approximately so, it shows to what astonishing 
heights one can bring the refinement of raw materials with the aid 
of mechanical equipment and it also makes known the strained situ- 
ation in which England must find herself. 

The population of England has risen to about fourteen million, 
but the population of the entire globe is reckoned at about 800 
million. According to Mr. Owen's report then a small per cent of 
England's inhabitants, with the help of their machines, would be 
able to accomplish the same work as half of the inhabitants of all 
the earth could do without mechanical help, even if one supposed 
that all these were of an age and of other qualifications necessary 
to such labor. 

Because of this extraordinary ability to manufacture rapidly, 
England has found it necessary to promote the sale of her products 

8 The argument here quoted is oft repeated in the writings and speeches of Robert Owen. 
KHnkowstrom is probably referring chiefly to Owen's Report to the Committee of the Associa- 
tion for the Relief of the Manufacturing and Labouring Poor, and the public meeting thereon in 
London in July and August 1817 (published 1818), 
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over the whole world in every possible way. But it was North 
America that became the most important market because people 
here are accustomed to English manufactures, because they other- 
wise had or considered establishing sufficient manufacturing for 
their own need, and because foreign products in any case find here 
a good market. Moreover, English manufacture would soon exclude 
that of all other nations because they were made with machines 
and were accordingly less expensive. 

From English accounts I have gathered that from the year 1793 
to 1800, England exported to the United States alone products to 
a value greater than manufactured products exported to all European 
nations (see attached table) and that England's trade with North 
America comprises one-sixth of all her trade with the rest of the 
world. 

Sum Total of England?* Exports* 



Year 


To the European Continent: 
Pound Sterling 


To the United States: 
Pound Sterling 


1793 


3,531,046 


3,227,725 


1794 


4,458,383 


3,588,889 


1795 


4,222,782 


4,892,572 


1796 


4,497i683 


5,835,640 


1797 


3, 73*, 830 


4,871,316 


1798 


3,981,650 


5>3i3,o68 


1799 


4,553&>8 


6,696,221 


1800 


7,516,123 


6,589,467 


Total 


76, 4.84.. ice 


41 , ICQ. 808 









After this digression we return to North America. In spite of the 
high prices that cotton and other raw materials of this country 
sold for in England four years ago trading with this country has been 
less advantageous to the United States, for the quantity of products 
imported has exceeded England's need of America's raw material. 
Now, as I write out these annotations, the price of cotton in England 
is down, a circumstance which has aroused general terror among the 
cultivators of the southern states. 

The reason for the low price of American cotton is that nowadays 
England receives large quantities of this product partly from Bengal 

4 The source was evidently Seybert, 286. 
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and partly from Brazil, the latter approaching the American in 
quality. It is known that England has received seed and given great 
encouragement to planters from Georgia to settle in India in order 
to improve cotton cultivation in England's Asiatic possessions. 

Trade with China also helps to disturb this country's finances, 
just as it is generally damaging for all nations to become too in- 
volved in it, because usually it is not based on mutual exchange of 
wares but on the exchange of purchases for silver. If this trading has 
brought great gain to some individuals, it has never given the nations 
any real advantage en masse. 

This trade becomes so much more damaging for the masses of 
America as each person in this country, from the first to the last, 
considers tea the national drink. He reminds himself of the high 
consumer-tax that England placed on this commodity when these 
states were yet colonies, a policy which contributed to the general 
discontent and caused the revolution. Every fanner, day laborer, 
even the lowliest free Negro, drinks this exotic product which only 
silver can purchase. However, in more recent years there has begun 
an exchange by sending furs and ginger root; this has helped to make 
this trade somewhat less damaging than paying the full value of the 
tea in silver. Besides this has come a proposal to send to China 
American cotton, as this is much better than the Bengalese cotton 
now selling in Canton. If this speculation is successful the United 
States' trade in China will be more advantageous than hitherto, 
and will not require so much cash as is now sent annually, causing 
no little damage to the finances of this country. 

Notwithstanding Lord Sheffield's claim that America would never 
be able to trade with China because America had neither money nor 
wares to exchange, in 1806 not less than thirteen American China- 
ships arrived in Philadelphia alone, not counting those which ar- 
rived at the larger trade centers in the Union. 5 

Btefore England closed the harbors of her colonies in the Antilles 
to American ships this branch of trade was of much greater benefit 
to the United States, as it consisted of an even exchange of American 

5 John Baker Holroyd, first Earl of Sheffield (1735-1821), wrote Observations on the Com- 
merce of the American States (London, 1784), in which he argued that England need not fear 
competition from the United States in woolens, porcelain, iron and steel, shoes, etc., but 
might face competition in linen, salt, hemp, paper and other items. He also wrote a tract 
against the slave trade. The exact statement cited has not been located it was probably in 
a speech. 
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farm produce and forest products for sugar, coffee, campechy wood, 
and similar colonial products. But Great Britain has created ob- 
stacles to this trade, and designated the Bermuda Islands as un- 
loading ports where the American ships must enter to clear their 
cargoes to the English West Indies. This has hampered trade and 
caused abandonment of speculation in this part of the Antilles. 

The disadvantageous position of America's trade routes in respect 
to the very important branches of its foreign trade, namely the 
English and the Chinese, contributes gready to increase the un- 
favorable situation caused by lacking or faulty laws and the result- 
ing domestic disorder. 

Trade between North America and the Spanish West Indies con- 
tinues in spite of the attitude the governments of these countries 
harbor towards each other, and has always brought some gain to 
this country. Most of the speculations in this part of the world are 
made in Havana, Ferdinandina, and St. Yago de Cuba. Attracted 
by the soil's incomparable richness, quite a few Americans have 
already settled in the vicinity of St. Yago. At present Cuba is one 
of the foremost markets for American farm products. 

Trading with other nations' colonies in the West Indies is also 
of advantage to America. Not only farm products of all kinds, forest 
products, sailcloth, tar, pitch, Harpeiss [a mixture of sulphur, ground, 
glass, whale oil, pine or spruce pitch for covering the bottoms of 
ships], and cordage find quick and sure sale, but also small fashion 
articles generally of German make. Other things which have become 
unfashionable in America or damaged are sent to the colonies. Yes, 
I have even seen old furniture and diverse other things sent there to 
be sold to advantage and sometimes for considerable gain. 

Recently, and before the ice completely disappeared here in New 
York, a cargo of freshly-slaughtered meat, a rather large amount 
of game and fowl, all packed in ice, was sent to Havana. The ship 
was completely loaded. With a brisk northerly or northwesterly 
wind this journey is made in nine or ten days, and the ice does not 
melt. If the journey is successful, there is substantial profit in these 
speculations which do not require too large a company; for in addi- 
tion to the meats which are frozen and arrive absolutely fresh, the 
ice is sold, too, and in so warm a climate as Havana's it brings a 
good price. 
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I have heard about a ship in one of the Union's northern harbors 
last spring which was unable to get any cargo and so had to sail 
with ballast. When this sloop came in the vicinity of the banks of 
Newfoundland it met ice floes and took aboard a whole cargo of ice 
and then set sail for Havana, A favorable wind shortened the journey 
and although some of the cargo melted on the way the remainder 
was sold for notable gain. This will serve as an example of the 
American speculative mind. No branch of trading is untried, and 
the spirit of gain is not subdued by any restrictions. King Henry of 
Haiti is supposed to have said in this regard, "If you could put a 
sack of coffee in Hell, an American would find some way to ship it 



out." 



America's trade with France consists of an exchange of raw ma- 
terials for wines, satin, articles of fashion, and other products. It is 
already advantageous, as the cotton consumption in France is greater 
than the value of the wares imported. It could be even more profit- 
able to this country if it were not crippled by the high tonnage duties 
that both of these governments place on each other's trade. 

America's trade with Spain, Italy, and the East consists of an 
exchange of tobacco, campechy wood, and other colonial products 
for some wines, cultivated fruit, oil, and the like. America's shipping 
in the Mediterranean and Black Sea areas is apt to be considerable 
since, despite its freight being more costly than other nations', its 
ships make faster journeys, and the flag is always secure from capture 
by the Barbary peoples because the United States government keeps 
a strong armed force stationed in that sea. 

As an example of what can result from too unrestrained and ex- 
tensive freedom of trade, I will mention at this time that grain from 
Odessa has been sold in America for a lower price than the American 
grain which is raised on the other side of the Alleghenies in the 
western part of Ohio or Illinois. Although this is not always the case, 
it occurs often enough so that Congress should take notice lest the 
country's agriculture be robbed of all encouragment. 

Trade with northern Germany is also profitable for America. 
Cloth, some clothing, and various other products and merchandise 
are exchanged for the products of this country. German-made goods 
are perhaps not in such great demand in the Atlantic ports, but they 
are much appreciated in the interior of the country, especially in 
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those regions where German and Flemish colonists have settled. 
Much that cannot be sold is re-exported to the West Indies where it 
is generally sold quickly. 

Trading in the Baltic Sea should be of advantage to the United 
States, for there they exchange their products (whereof we consume 
proportionally more than our exports should allow) and receive in 
turn Swedish and Russian iron, Riga hemp, and coarse Russian 
textiles. To prove conclusively that American hemp is not of good 
quality, I will point out that at the factory in Paterson where sail- 
cloth is made, I saw sailcloth made of flax. When hemp is used it is 
usually Riga hemp and only rarely that which comes from Kentucky, 
for this is used only for the most inferior and coarsest textiles, burlap 
and the like. Strangely enough, in the interior of America where the 
soil is so extraordinarily fertile, it has not yet been possible to pro- 
duce hemp as good as that which comes from Russia. True, this 
crop is much cultivated in Kentucky and Tennessee where it grows to 
unusual height, but not enough labor and time are given to it. The 
failure seems to lie in the retting process especially; otherwise this 
country's hemp would surely be superior to the Russian in quality. 

Trade with Russia is carried on in such a way as to be almost 
entirely to the advantage of the Americans who are not satisfied 
with navigating the Baltic harbors only, but also stop at Archangel 
for iron. 

From the preceding it can be seen that it is the trade with the 
West Indies and the European nations which helps to compensate 
for this country's unprofitable trade-balance with England. 

This I shall show in more detail later and then you will clearly 
see that this trading becomes a national loss, although among so 
large a number of importers a few are found who skillfully and 
cautiously maneuver to take advantage of market conditions. Fare- 
well. 6 

8 The following letter, the original Number 19, dealt not with the United States but with 
Sweden and her policies and practices in foreign trade. It is therefore omitted here, but is 
scheduled for publication in the Journal of Modern History (probably in December 1953)- 



XVI 

The Burgeoning of Business from 
Boston to New Orleans 



New York and Brooklyn, 1820 

BECAUSE of North America's situation and varied climates, 
this continent can produce almost all the products found in 
the three other parts of the world. The advantages lavished 
on it by nature in respect to transportation will contribute all the 
more to make America completely independent of the larger con- 
tinent. 

The enthusiasm with which domestic trade is even now carried 
on seems to predict a bright future, when communication within the 
country will have been made easier through building of roads and 
canals. Plans like these soon materialize in such an industrious 
country. The canal just completed between Utica and Rome in 
New York State has already given new life to that part of the coun- 
try. When the entire canal has been completed it will open com- 
munication between Lake Erie and the Hudson River; this work is 
being carried forward energetically. How great and vast will tjie 
trade of New York City become then, and what fortune will it bring 
to the state of the same name? 

The governor of the state of New York, H. E. DeWitt Clinton, 
deserves as much credit for this great canal as our very useful citizen, 
state counsellor, Count von Platen, 1 is given for the wonderful 
Gotha Canal project. The nature of these two projects is different, 
for although this country's great canal is much longer and does not 
have the use of large natural streams as we have, the ground here 
is more level and does not present the many obstacles to excavation 
that we meet in navigating over mountain ridges. The New York 
canal is calculated to carry only vessels built for it, and not ocean 

1 Baltzar Bogislav von Platen (1766-1829) was a Swedish count, Counsellor of State 1809- 
1812, Statholder in Norway in 1827, etc. His great interest and achievement was the Gotha 
(Gota) Canal, begun in 1810. It connected Stockholm and Gothenburg by a waterway useful 
both economically and strategically which now, almost a century and a half later, is still 
used for commerce and for a pleasant tourist route. 
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vessels, and so need be only six to six and a half feet deep and fifteen 
feet wide. These dimensions are incomparably less than those of the 
Gotha Canal, which is intended for ships of much greater tonnage. 

The canal which joins the Raciton [Raritan] and the Delaware 
Rivers a company in New Jersey has already been granted the 
privilege of opening it will greatly promote the already flourishing 
state of New Jersey. Some day when the much-discussed link be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Allegheny River has materialized, the 
United States will have an inland waterway which reaches from Lake 
Superior to the mouth of the Mississippi River. I can imagine how 
busy New York City will be then, for already it is not only the center 
of the trade in North America with the old continent, but, because 
of its location, it has also drawn to itself the greatest portion of 
domestic commerce in the northern states. 

New York supplies the smaller harbors on the coast and the inland 
trading centers with most of the English merchandise which is con- 
sumed. Indeed, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans some- 
times procure such imports here. German imports are sold inland to 
settlements of Germans, Brabanters,,,and Dutch; much of this goes 
to Philadelphia and from there is sent into the western parts of 
Pennsylvania where vast regions are inhabited exclusively by Ger- 
mans. The same is true of French products of which fashionable 
articles (pbjets du gout) in particular have a rather good sale here; 
but most of them are disposed of inland, especially where the French 
colonists have settled. 

Next to New York, New Orleans is considered to be the largest 
trading city in the Union. Located where the Mississippi River 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico, it is the central point of domestic 
trading in the southern states. It attracts not only all the products 
grown in the fertile provinces watered by this river and its tribu- 
taries, but also all the traffic of the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers 
which run into the Mississippi, and so the river carries a tremendous 
amount of goods to New Orleans for export. Cotton and sugar are 
the chief products for export; also food products are shipped to the 
West Indies. On the other hand, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and other western states are supplied with European 
goods from this city. Because of the great number of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards who have settled in New Orleans and in the provinces 
along the Mississippi, French and Spanish manufactures can be sold 
there to the same advantage as the English. I believe that the im- 
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migrants from the northern states are not yet in the majority, for 
court actions are still carried on in French and all laws are printed 
in this language. The English products which arrive there go mostly 
to the western parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. 

I have the impression that trade in New Orleans has the same 
character as that in the West Indies; generally, there are sudden 
successes or hasty failures. Of course, there ought to be something 
to compensate for the danger a stranger is exposed to in such a very 
unwholesome climate. 

Already in April this year, the outlet of the Mississippi River was 
filled with vessels ready to receive the exports leaving New Orleans. 
The accompanying short list gives you an idea of that city's inland 
trade, and if you will glance at the number of steamships in New 
Orleans that carry freight on the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
Ohio Rivers, you will have a more complete idea of the activity 
there. 

List of the wares which have arrived at New Orleans between the fth and the I2th of 
May, 1820, via the Mississippi and its Tributaries 

Number 

Tobacco in casks 803 

Bales of Cotton 3266 

Barrels of Flour 333 

Casks of Brandy 71 

Barrels of saltmeat and pork 52 

Pounds of smoked and salted pork 15 ,000 

Bushels of maize or Indian corn 3300 

Minted Silver Dollars 75 ,000 

At the same time the current prices of the wares which constitute New Orleans 9 chief 

exports, were as follows: 

Dollars Cents 

Louisiana cotton, per pound 17-18 

" , inferior quality 15-16 

Tennessee and Alabama, ditto, per pound I 3~ I 4 

Prime tobacco, per cask 4 to 4% 

" sugar, per barrel 6J<j to 7 

" " , on the plantations Jj to 6J 

Syrup, in the city, per gallon 2 5"~ 2 7 

Ditto, at the plantations X 7 -I 9 

Prime wheat flour, per barrel 4 to 4^ * 

* I happened to receive this list the same day I sailed from New York, and I include it 
now when editing this letter although it is dated much earlier. 
One bushel is 7% Swedish pecks. 
One dollar is about 2 riksdaler, 28 shilling Banko. One cent is i/ioo of a dollar. (K's note) 
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Boston is the center and marketplace for all the farm products 
which come from Massachusetts and the northern states. The 
products of the United States' fisheries are generally sold from 
Boston; the city's trade with the old continent is brisk, and English 
manufactures are commonly used in the neighboring states. 

Philadelphia's internal trade is principally directed to Pittsburgh, 
and to the interior of Pennsylvania and Delaware, However, the 
Delaware River is navigable for larger ships only as far as Trenton, 
and work is now in progress to make the Schuylkill River navigable. 
From there to Pittsburgh freight is carried by wagons over the 
Allegheny Mountains. Shipping is not as lively in Philadelphia as 
in New York, but the route to the East Indies is used more fre- 
quently from there than from any other city in America. German 
goods frequently find a good market in this city. 

In my opinion Philadelphia is a place where one can safely under- 
take long-time contracts and where the prices are less fluctuating 
than in any other place in America. There is more real wealth; there 
is more order; and I believe business there is steady. 

In connection with Philadelphia, I should also tell about Pitts- 
burgh which is in Pennsylvania at the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers, which form the Ohio River there. Some 
seventy years ago the great Washington, who was as yet in the 
service of England, came during a reconnoitering expedition to the 
place where the city now stands. It was then overgrown with ancient 
forests and Indians roamed alone through the wilderness. He wrote 
a report to his chief in which he stated that the place was ideally 
located for a fort to defend the commerce on the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers and to open up the Ohio. Then he could not 
have believed that by now 12 to 13,000 people would be here, with 
factories and ironworks which daily consume around 2000 bushels 
of pit coal. Pittsburgh is the center for all inland trade in western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; it trades overland with Philadelphia and 
with New Orleans via the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Baltimore is the depot for all domestic trade in Maryland and a 
great part of Virginia. This city's exports consist of food products 
which generally are sent to the West Indies. Baltimore hams and 
wheat flour are products in great demand all over America. English 
and French goods sell equally well there. 

In addition to the specially-mentioned large centers of trade, there 
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are sundry smaller harbors such as Charleston, Savannah, Provi- 
dence, Newport, Norfolk, Annapolis, Alexandria, Blakely, 3 Mobile, 
and others. Although their direct trading with Europe is insignificant, 
they are markets for farm products, and they trade European goods 
procured from New York and the large trade centers in exchange. 

The accompanying table of the tonnage used in domestic ship- 
ping, partly on the coast and partly on the rivers, from 1789 to 1816 
demonstrates the vigor with which it is carried on. It also shows that 
in case the foreign trade of the United States should be disturbed, 
their domestic trade is more extensive than perhaps that of any 
nation on the old continent. In the year 1816 internal shipping was 
522,164.84 tons and the foreign was 800,759.68 tons; consequently 
it consisted of 91,785.10 [sic] tons more than half of all the tonnage 
to foreign places. 4 

In the regions where roaring streams and waterfalls hinder river 
traffic, and where the roads begin to be so crude that no large freight 
wagons can pass, pack trade is carried on. The goods are carried 
partly on horseback and partly by small bark boats which are built 
so that the journey can continue above the falls. Later this commerce 
joins up with the Indian trade. 

I have talked with a man experienced in peddling goods in the 
more remote parts of Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois. He told me that 
on such trips finery and fancywares and articles of jewelry are sold 
at great profit; silver watches costing five dollars in New York are 
sold in these places for twenty-five dollars, and the same ratio is 
true for nearly everything else. Paper money is used everywhere, 
and a few miles from the coast or from the large centers of trade 
there is no cash money to be found. Farther inland and near the 
Indian frontiers not even paper money is found. Trading is done by 
bartering goods; skins and hides are generally most current. Often 
the strangest barter occurs on these occasions. In the villages which 
lie near some small country bank paper money is in circulation, of 
course. Although peddling in such areas is highly remunerative in 
nominal value, one always loses in exchanging these bank notes as 

* Blakely, Georgia, was founded as a city in 1821, but it did not realize the importance 
dreamed of at that moment. In 1940 its population numbered 2774. 

4 The statistics check with Pitkin (2nd ed.), 428-429, but the table is omitted for reasons 
of space. In contrast to the irregularities of foreign trade this table shows a steady growth in 
tonnage of coastal and river boats from 68,607 tons * n Z 7^9 to 5 22 > I ^5 * ons (479*979 
42,186 of smaller boats) in 1816. 
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he approaches the coast again. Often a bank in one town will not 
exchange another town's banknotes without considerable discount; 
and in the large cities on the coast one cannot hope to exchange the 
bank notes collected inland. Although profits look large at first in 
such trading, much depends on how one exchanges the money or the 
goods he has received. 

I must not pass quietly by America's fisheries, which constitute 
an important branch of food in this country. The inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, the Bay of Fundy, New Bedford, 
the Island of Nan tucket, etc., especially, are fishermen by occupa-' 
tion, and excellent seamen. 

The northeastern coast of the United States is splendidly located 
for this occupation. Because of the nearness of the Banks of New- 
foundland the fishermen can advantageously salt and prepare their 
catch on land, an advantage the fishermen of Europe who work in 
the same region cannot make use of. Strangely enough, the herring 
never come to these coasts. In Nova Scotia a fish is caught that some- 
what resembles the European herring, but it cannot be compared 
with ours in quality. Salmon, too, is rare and its taste does not come 
up to the Swedish or Norwegian. 

Whaling is not limited to the passage through Davis Strait, Baffin 
Bay and the frozen sea in the vicinity, where, in any event, the 
number of these animals is diminishing. But the Americans now do 
this kind of fishing in the tropics and below the equator, where they 
catch the so-called cachalot fish, and they extend their hunt all the 
way into the South Sea and on the other side of Cape Horn. 

As early as 1670 the people of New England began to fish the 
Banks of Newfoundland. Being dissatisfied with this, in 1715 they 
tried to pursue the whale also, and at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War 27,840 tons of ships and 4059 seamen were engaged in 
this work. The war destroyed completely the progress of the fisheries, 
and when peace came this occupation did not seem to be as profitable 
as before. The sale in foreign harbors was very difficult and, instead 
of the government encouraging this activity, it was made to suffer 
various constraints which discouraged it. 

In order to take over this activity, neglected by the United States, 
England offered the American fishermen various advantages if they 
would settle in the British colonies. Some of these people were al- 
ready thinking of moving to Nova Scotia, when the French govern- 
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ment, which became aware of this, made these fishermen even better 
offers. Thereby the migration to the English colonies was checked 
and the French government succeeded in inducing thirty-three fish- 
ermen-families to settle in Dunkirk. It was in this way that a school 
for whaling was formed in France, and this occupation later proved 
very successful. The French government realized the benefits of this, 
but could not persuade a larger number of Nantucket whalers to 
emigrate despite a renewed and more desirable offer. The French 
still wanted to exclude England as much as possible from competition 
in this industry, and to this end they opened their harbors to the 
products of American fisheries under more favorable conditions than 
for all other nations. 

When the American people began to realize the attentions be- 
stowed on this industry by the European governments and the 
rivalry amongst them, this country, too, began favoring the fisheries 
to prevent their decline, and to encourage the fishermen with suit- 
able premiums. As early as 1792, prizes were awarded the ships which 
pursued whaling, a stimulus to the crew of the ship but not to the 
owner. Generally one is very exacting in choosing the crew; often a 
whole crew is united by blood or real friendship. These fishermen 
are usually noted for their temperance, good conduct, and excellent 
seamanship. 

In 1806 the exported products of the fisheries rose to a value of 
$3,116,000, the maximum this trade has brought in. During the 
last war the fisheries stopped completely; English cruisers blocked 
all fishing near the American coast. But right after the peace the 
people of the Massachusetts coast resumed their old business, and 
by 1818 the Nantucket and New Bedford areas used fifty-five ships, 
fourteen brigs, and five sloops, a total of 17,158 tons, and carrying 
crews of 1330 men for whaling alone,* 

In connection with fishing, I should also give you an idea of this 
country's seafaring. While political storms shook the nations of the 
old world, and French, Spanish^ and Dutch ships vanished from thp 
sea, the people of the new world played a bigger role in sea naviga- 
tion and commerce than any other nation had ever done at such a 
time. All the wharves of this country were built up simultaneously 

* Klinkowstrdm here inserted a table showing tonnage of ships used for whaling and cod- 
fishing and the value of the exported products* Values fluctuated from a peak of $3,443,424 
in 1804 to a low of $188,000 in 1814. 
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and the tonnage rose far above that necessary to export the products 
of the United States. 

At the close of the war, this superfluous tonnage was a burden to 
its owners ; dockyard work was at a standstill ; in 1 8 1 6 in Philadelphi a 
only one ship was ready to be launched. During my entire stay in 
New York not more than three new ships have been launched, where 
otherwise so many ships were built every year and where engineers 
have made so much sudden wealth. 

Such is always the result of hasty and temporary fortune, and a 
strained situation follows. This hasty shipbuilding has, moreover, 
caused much carelessness in construction. Generally in America 
ships are given an extremely attractive appearance and are made 
into fast sailers. On the other hand, their construction is not given 
the proper strength. With all the good qualities of sailing and 
maneuvering of the American ships, they are, to my mind, poorer 
foul-weather ships and much less seaworthy than are our vessels. 

Oak is used everywhere in the construction of American ships. 
This kind of lumber, called white oak, is very strong, and yet it is 
not more durable than our ripe pine which I consider better in many 
ways. An American ship built of white oak twelve or thirteen years 
ago already finds it difficult to get insurance; while our pine ships 
are entirely sound under water when sixteen years old. 

Navigation and commerce are usually determined by the political 
relations between nations, and can disregard the native products of 
the country. From this same point of view one may regard shipping 
in relation to commerce. These two sources of national welfare can 
flourish independently. China is a clear example of this; all European 
nations send silver money there to buy wares while the Chinese do 
not use a single vessel to pursue this trade. The following compari- 
sons of tonnage in various American coastal districts confirm this 
assertion even more. 

In 1808 the Treasury Department thought that 750,000 tons 
would be sufficient to export all the products of the United States, 
plus the foreign transit goods in American harbors. Regardless of 
this estimate the total tonnage in the United States rose in 1810 to 
no less than 1,424,783 tons. Of this the districts between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Potomac Rivers had 221,000; the coast between the 
Potomac and the Hudson Rivers, including New York, 321,000; 
and the district north of the Hudson, 882,000 tons. Thus the northern 
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region of the Union is most successful in navigation although it 
does not export nearly as many products as the southern and the 
central districts. 

In internal trade and for shipping, the Americans commonly use 
a six man crew for each TOO tons of capacity, but at the fisheries 
eight men per hundred tons are used, including the command. In 
1816 all American tonnage used 70,000 seamen. 6 

In 1798, 1799, an d I 8oo England used on an average on her ships: 

In trade with India i man per 14 tons 

France i " "13 " 

Germany i " "19 " 

Holland i " "19 " 

The Baltic Sea i " " ao> tons 7 

In the reports of the Treasury Department, no distinction is made 
between native and foreign seamen, who for the most part are 
naturalized. In 1807, nevetheless, it was estimated that one-seventh 
of all the seamen were foreigners, and that one-fourth of the crews 
on foreign-bound vessels were foreigners. Of this one-fourth prob- 
ably one-half to two-thirds were Swedes and Norwegians. 

I have now considered the main branches of North American 
trade and navigation, which, if managed differently, would breed 
a better spirit; it remains to examine somewhat the balance of trade 
between England and the United States. 

In looking over the table of the value of exports from America 
one would hardly believe the trade balance with England to be as 
disadvantageous to the United States as it really is. However, the 
value of the products which were shipped from 1795 to 1801 (in- 
clusive) from England and her colonies to the United States exceeded 
the value of goods sent from here to England and her colonies by 
no less than $106,118,104. On an average over the seven years this 
gives an annual balance of $15,159,747 dollars to England's ad- 
vantage. This is due to the consumption of English goods here in 
the United States; despite this country's considerable exports they 
cannot obliterate this deficit. In 1802, 1803, and 1804 the balance 

fl From the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury dated Feb. a6, 1817, to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations (K's note), 

7 Brougham on colonial politics (K's note). There follows a table on assessed tonnage used 
for foreign trade, showing an irregular increase from ^^3^893 tons in 1789 to 800,759 tons in 
1816. Statistics are evidently from Pitkin, Statistical Went (and ed., 1817), pp. 435~437* 
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of trade with England was even less favorable, for then English 
wares were sent annually to North America to a total of $27,400,000. 
If I assume that one-third of this was re-exported, $18,266,666 still 
remained a charge against this country. 

This is then the sum whereby America contributes to the power 
and wealth of a nation which more than any is dependent on other 
lands for her raw materials. This annual tax must have contributed 
significantly to support and enlarge Great Britain's navy. If this 
exaggerated consumption of English goods in this country continues 
North America will be in debt and unable to pay her obligations 
to England, for trade with the other parts of the old continent may 
diminish further. Trouble will increase here through large and con- 
tinuing money remittances to redeem accumulated debts in England, 
both capital and interest. If one adds to this the amount of silver 
required annually for trade with China, then America's trade balance 
with the other nations of the world has to be profitable indeed in 
order to bring her trade into balance. 

In order to give you a brief review of the trade situation here I 
must repeat some of what I have said in previous letters : namely, 
that with all the geographical and natural advantages this country 
possesses much more permanent advantages could be created 
through trade, if properly directed. I am sorry to say that as it is 
now, it has degenerated to an exaggerated zeal for speculation. 

People want to get rich quickly in this country, and five years are 
usually considered sufficient for this. Without capital and with only 
small credit large undertakings are entered upon. Ordinarily the 
speculation is on imports of English goods which are of such quality 
as not to allow close scrutiny; it is the outward appearance rather 
and packaging which makes the sale of these goods possible. In the 
English factories there is a slogan for inferior and less dependable 
merchandise: "It is good enough for sale in America." 

This destructive attitude affects all classes and occupations in 
the community. The tailor, for example, hastily prepares an article 
of clothing which costs more than double the European price, but 
does not last six months. Even in this England competes with 
America, for ready-made English clothes are for sale here. Generally 
this is the situation in all branches of industry, and if the foreigner 
is disturbed by this he gets the quick answer : the laborer must live 
also. The best of it is that the natives are treated in the same way, 
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only they are now accustomed to these methods and think it all not 
worth bothering about. 

Frequent bankruptcies naturally follow the present conditions of 
trade and no month goes by without a long list of persons who apply 
in the newspapers for such advantages as the debtors' act will allow. 
This brings laughter because bankruptcy is commonly considered 
a means by which one can begin all over again with better luck. 

As the above description of trade conditions here does not picture 
this people in the best light for the European nations, I ought to add 
that it would perhaps be unjust to consider the national character 
of America solely responsible. The many foreigners who have come 
here to take advantage of the freedom given them by America's 
trade laws (a kindness necessary perhaps to begin with in order to 
attract people of wealth, knowledge, and enterprise) seem also to 
have contributed considerably to this confusion. Unfortunately, this 
flightiness in business will influence the guiding principles of coming 
generations. It would therefore be wise in trade transactions to deal 
only with well-known old American houses. 

The principles of the famous Adam Smith, namely "to let trade 
take care of itself and to give all the freedom necessary to buy goods 
wherever they may be had at the best price," has found popular 
acclaim over the whole world; and this thesis, honored as the phi- 
losophy of an era, has been received as a word of revelation. It was 
especially here that this dogma found many followers, and the state 
of American trade shows the results of such motivation when ac- 
cepted in full and without reciprocity. 

But England, who through her industry has developed an as- 
tonishing power and wealth within a short time does she show any 
particular respect for Adam Smith's position? Does she leave her 
own and other nations' trade alone to assume whatever character 
they may? Or is there any other nation than England that places so 
many restraints on trade with possessions in the other parts of the 
world, in order to exclude all other nations? Although in England 
there is no real law prohibiting the importing of foreign goods, the 
duty on such goods is so high that it might as well be prohibited. 
In addition the guard is so strict that smuggling, which may be suc- 
cessful on occasion, can make no dent in this prohibitive system. 

With no regard for Adam Smith's fine system England has never- 
theless succeeded in drawing manifold benefits from the eagerness 
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with which it was accepted in other nations, especially in the United 
States, and the real meaning of this doctrine seems to be: leave to 
England to do what she sees fit in steering the world's trade, and 
then buy in England where the goods are to be had at the best price* 

Every merchant should defend these opinions because the totality 
of traders more or less belong to that great aristocratic trade-state 
that spreads over the whole world. Its members are at home every- 
where, have nearly identical interests, and England has made her- 
self their commander. 

In the times in which we live, and with the opinions now prev- 
alent, it cannot be concealed any longer that commerce has risen 
to such power and independence that it has become in certain cases 
a state in itself [a status in statu\. With this position in society it 
enacts laws, declares war, weighs the nations' political relationships, 
makes decisions in the councils of the rulers, and possesses perhaps 
the preponderant influence in the government of men. Farewell. 
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Industry a Stepchild; Movement 
to the West 



Pater son i New Jersey, 1820 

A>NG the acquaintances that I gained through Consul Gen- 
eral Gahn was the esteemed Marshal Morris. This man who 
is holding an important office in the service of the central 
government deserves, for his patriotic and enlightened way of think- 
ing, the respect of all righteous people. I have several times obtained 
through him information about the economic conditions of North 
America, particularly concerning manufacturing of which he is an 
important protector and advocate. During my trip to Washington 
I saw various factories in the state of Delaware and in the neighbor- 
hood of Wilmington, and praised this site for establishment of 
factories. Marshal Morris advised me to visit Paterson also, adding 
that a place could hardly be found where the natural assets had 
been used more advantageously. As I had intended to visit the 
sailcloth factories in Paterson, it was a great pleasure to use Mar- 
shal Morris* courteous offer to accompany me on this trip. 

I have in my sixth letter told about Mr. DuPont de Nemours' 
factories in Delaware. It would thus be superfluous to repeat the 
account of them, although it really belongs here. 1 

Paterson is located in the state of New Jersey at the foot of the 
cataracts of the river Passaic, which resembles very much the falls 
at Runneby* [Ronneby] but are somewhat higher and situated in a 
wild woodland. It was in the twilight that I visited this place. Every- 
thing contributed to give the scene a majestic impression : the soli- 
tude of the region, the cloudy and gloomy atmosphere, the din from 
the waterfalls, the jumbled masses of stones that jutted out through 
the snow, all crowned with an imposing and ancient oak forest. 

The factories are located some distance below the waterfalls along 
a dam into which water is brought through a wooden conduit. A 
company owns the site and the dam. The manufacturers can buy 

1 See above, pp. 48, 51-55, 

* Runneby or Ronneby falls, and a town dating from the Middle Ages in Blekinge in 
southern Sweden* 
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from this company as much waterflow as they need for their power. 
One square foot of water, and that is almost too much, costs the 
manufacturer $3000; in addition he receives a site where he can 
build his factory. In this way the manufacturers are relieved of all 
further concern and cost of waterpower, as it is the company's 
duty to maintain dams and conduits and a sufficient waterflow. 

There is hardly a more favorable and better place to build fac- 
tories than at Paterson. The Passaic river becomes navigable for 
flatboats right below the waterfalls and finally flows out to Newark 
bay. It also gives excellent opportunities for obtaining raw materials 
as well as sales of their products to rich and commercial-minded 
New York. 

In Paterson there are both large and small cotton mills and 
factories, among which must be mentioned a factory establishment 
by the name of Phenix, which belongs to a company that probably 
owns 15,000 spindles and thirty to thirty-five looms which are run 
by water power. I saw a woman who took care of eight such looms 
at one time and in this way could weave sixty yards a day. There is 
also an establishment for diamond cutting. Paterson would soon be 
the Manchester of this country if the manufacturers were given 
some encouragement. 

It is noticeable how neat and pleasant the workmen look here, 
as well as at Mr. DuPont's factories in Delaware. At home we have 
not given this class of people the comfort that generally exists here. 
I suppose this has to do with our workingmen's too frequent use of 
hard liquor. 

It would be too involved and perhaps of little interest to you to 
tell you about the sailcloth factory here. I will gladly send you a 
sample of the improvements in their manufacturing that I have 
noticed. I hope sincerely that we may adopt this method of manu- 
facturing. I also was pleased to notice flax being spun in machines 
run by waterpower. The sailcloth is made of flax and, although yarn 
for such material is rather coarse, I think the machines could be 
adjusted to spin cotton yarn. 

Few countries possess so many opportunities for establishing fac- 
tories as the United States. The many rivers by which this country is 
crossed, the numerous waterfalls, the vast water-communications 
which facilitate transportation everything seems to favor the in- 
dustry. 

It must be added that it is easier for America than for any other 
country to receive from England the best machines and the ablest 
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workmen, particularly during this time when there is so much 
discontent in the three kingdoms and the immigration to this coun- 
try has become so general. The English are more set than any other 
nation on their customs and way of living, so they prefer to migrate 
to America where they find their language, their customs, and even 
their particular religious sects. All these circumstances ought to 
bring American products into competition with the English, pro- 
vided Congress seriously considers encouraging industry. 

In spite of the beautiful factories, both larger and smaller, that I 
have seen in the northern states of the Union, and all built at great 
cost, this branch of the national economy is dwindling away. Many 
plants have been closed and their suffering owners have in vain 
appealed to Congress for the support their occupation deserves. 

In case you, like so many others, should have the opinion that the 
raw materials in this country are not refined sufficiently for use, 
I would like to give you a review both of the factories of the northern 
states and of the articles that are successfully produced in this 
country, competing in quality and neatness with the English goods. 
In spite of how incomplete this information is, you may judge the 
condition of the factories in this country, provided they should be 
espoused by Congress. 

In addition to the factories in Wilmington, Delaware, and in 
Paterson, New Jersey, there is also in the state of Massachusetts 
in Waltham near Boston one of the largest and best-managed cotton 
mills, that yearly consumes 400,000 pounds of cotton and has 200 
looms which are run by water power* 

This state owns many cotton mills. They are mostly small and do 
not use more than 400 to 500 spindles. The larger mills have 10,000 
to 15,000 spindles, but they usually belong to some company. 

The wood mills in Massachusetts are not yet of great importance. 
However the glass manufacturing in Boston rivals the best foreign 
production of this kind In New York and Pennsylvania they cut 
and grind glass nearly as perfectly as in England. The manufactur- 
ing of coarser iron improves yearly. 

I have seen cotton material for heavier use manufactured at the 
patriotic and wealthy Mr. de Wullf s 1 factories in the neighborhood 
of Providence, Rhode Island, In quality and durability this sur- 
passes the English cotton materials that are imported in large quan- 
tities. The English goods appear more attractive because of the way 

* See above, p* 73* 
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they are bleached with acid, but they lack the strength of the 
American product. 

At a meeting held in 1819 by several wealthy inhabitants of 
Hartford, Connecticut, a general survey of industry was presented, 
from which it was learned that sixty different cotton mills and cloth 
factories exist, having altogether 50,000 spindles, and the building 
of which had cost $1,500,000. If all these mills were in operation, 
9,900,000 yards of material could be produced and 10,000 workmen 
employed, whose yearly income would amount to $850,000. There 
are thirty-six different woolen mills that can produce annually goods 
worth $400,000 and use 160,000 pounds of wool. If the tariffs were 
higher on manufactured iron, Connecticut could yearly produce such 
iron to a value of $500,000. Regarding the glassworks, paper mills, 
and powder factories there are not reliable accounts; but in Hart- 
ford alone $80,000 was invested in such plants. 

Among the articles most successfully manufactured in this coun- 
try are : 

i. Hides: for morocco leather, tanned and prepared for shoes, 
boots, harnesses, and other saddle goods, trunks, suitcases, etc.; 
chamois, palatines, parchments, and glue. 

a. Iron: ironbars, ironplate, steel, nails, a agricultural implements, 
and household articles, castiron such as stoves, cannons, boilers 
for steam engines, 15 etc.; iron parts for wagons, ships, anchors, 
scales, and rifles. 

a. Nails are mostly cut rather than forged as in Sweden. This 
way of manufacturing I have seen, and it is imcomparably 
faster than forging, but it cannot be used for nails larger than 
two inches. These nails have rather small heads, and are ham- 
mered into the wood. Because the nail is cut and rolled of a 
special (and champ eltcner at) iron it becomes harder and more 
convenient to use for the harder kind of wood in this country. 
It can with difficulty be pulled out because the head has gone 
into the wood and because the nail is so brittle that it will 
always break. 

b. Castiron is rather well manufactured and the steam engines 
are just as good as the English. Mr. Queen's and Mr. Ellaer's 
foundries in New York as well as the foundries in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore deserve also to be mentioned. 

c. The rifles that are made at the government's rifle factories in 
Harper's Ferry on the Potomac are not surpassed in lightness 
or appearance by any foreign make. 
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3. Wood: ships and boats to high perfection, casks, woodwork, 
furniture of all kinds, cabinetmaking and inlaid work, timber work, 
and millbuilding. 

The furniture is rather goodlooking, usually following English 
patterns and models. But larger pieces like chiffoniers, buffets, 
chests, and chests of drawers do not last very long on account 
of the rapid changes in the climate. They crack and warp in 
spite of the fact that they are made of absolutely dry wood. 
In America wood is more inclined to warp than in Europe, where 
the weather is not so changeable. Timberwork and millbuilding 
in this country is made with remarkable skill and surpasses 
anything our Swedish timbermen ever could imagine. The Swed- 
ish timberman's work does not lack in strength but is poorly 
and coarsely executed. 

4. Flax and hemp: ropes of all kinds, sailyarn, and sailcoth. 

I saw at Mr. Sand's ropemill in Brooklyn an invention to make so- 
called patent rope, whereby rope is made just as strong and dur- 
able as in the regular way, but with the use of 25 % less hemp. 
I have sent drawings and description hereof to His Majesty. 

5. Pottery and simple clay work. 

6. Distilled alcohol from fruit, molasses, and grain. 

7. All kinds of paper manufacturing. Mr. DuPont took me to a 
paper mill in his neighborhood that was large and excellently 
equipped. The machines were of the very highest quality and pre- 
cision. They were so constructed that any length of paper could be 
run up to 1,000 yards. It was a new experience to see pulp not being 
picked up in square frames but steadily rolled into a great cylinder 
from which it was transferable to other cylinders. During this 
process the surplus water ran off or was pressed out. This continued 
until the pulp was used. 

8. Hat manufacturing of hair and wool. The American hats are 
of good quality and good looking. 

9. Sugar refining. 

io The extraction of oils, from vegetables (vaxtrikef) and from 
animal fats soap, spermaceti candles, and tallow candles. I have 
seen candles made of vegetable oil, called myrtle wax. They have a 
green color, give a clear light, and last long, 

1 1 . Copper and sheet steel products. 

i a. All sorts of pewter and brass products made to perfection* 

13. All kinds of wagon manufacturing which in regard to lightness, 
, and lacauerinor are comparable to those made in England. 
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American carriages are lighter but strong; English models are 
not completely followed, but rather a national style is evident, 
suitable to the climate and pleasing to the eye. 
14. All kinds of figments for fainting, etc. 

But in spite of the natural and political assets of the country, in 
spite of the efforts of individuals as well as companies, in spite of 
the undeniable proofs of energy and ability which have been shown, 
in spite of the possibilities to produce more cotton than all mankind 
can use, the country's wealth is embezzled in purchase of such goods, 
with much harm to cotton farmers and to manufacturers. Though 
there is available machinery and factories through which the inhabi- 
tants of the United States could in abundance be provided with 
cotton cloth and muslins of the finest quality, such goods are never- 
theless purchased in Hindustan and England, while thousands of 
workmen are living in poverty, and factory owners are ruined, and 
machinery worth millions of dollars now are corroding and de- 
teriorating. 4 

There is nothing done to protect industry. Not a single dollar is 
spent as premium or encouragement to this vital source of income. 
On the other hand, everything is done in this country to help and 
protect commerce and the merchant marine. This seems to be done 
at the expense of all other national occupations. The navy of the 
United States has really been built up for the protection of com- 
merce and the merchant marine. The navy has during a twenty-year 
period cost $56,000,000. The last war with England [the war of 1812] 
was started for the sake of commerce and cost the government, not 
including the navy department, $52,000,000. 

The expense for representation in foreign countries, that is to say, 
for ministers, charges d'affaires, couriers, etc., has during a twenty- 
year period increased to $10,872,494 or over $550,000 yearly (accord- 
ing to Mr. Seybert's statistics). 

The following comparison will show how, since the end of the last 
war, the cotton and woolen factories have diminished, and what 
consequences this has had on the national income and prosperity. 

4 Much of Klinkowstrom's period in the U.S. was during the depression and panic of 
1819. His views and those of his informants were naturally colored thereby. He saw from the 
U.S. what was really a European-American depression, the aftermath of a short-lived post- 
war prosperity. Klinkowstrom's repeated phrase "the last war" refers of course to the War 
of 1812 and also in the background to the larger conflict of the Napoleonic wars as a whole. 
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The conditions after the last war 

1. Every man, woman, or child willing and able to work could 
easily earn his livelihood. 

2. The United States owned at this time large and well equipped 
cotton mills, whose yearly production amounted to $24,000,000 
and which, properly encouraged, should within a few years pro- 
duce goods worth $50,000,000. 

3. These factories consumed more than one-fourth of the cotton 
grown in the United States. 

4. The country had at this time Spanish and Merino sheep worth 
more than $1,000,000. 

5. Woolen mills produced annually $19,000,000 value in goods, and 
this now might be doubled if the industry were protected. 

The present condition of these branches of industry 

1 . The number of factories of every sort has diminished consider- 
ably; most of them are closed. Many factory owners are ruined 
and those who have ability and courage to fight against the 
present bad times can hardly support themselves. 

2. In the entire country are now thousands of people with the 
desire and ability to work who are unable to support themselves; 
in Philadelphia alone there are 11,000 unemployed* 

Most of the Spanish sheep stock has vanished because of lack of 
encouragement to manufacture; less than 10% remains of the 
number at the close of the last war [1815]. 

4. Many unemployed children are a burden to their parents. 

5. Poverty and idleness lower moral standards, and crime and vice 
result. 

6. Many of the unemployed but able people go to Cuba, where the 
regime is despotic and most of the population are slaves, to seek 
relief from the misfortunes in the United States. (In November, 
1819, the schooner, The Three Sallys, left Philadelphia for Fer- 
dinandina in Cuba with 101 passengers, good and respectable 
workmen, who had come to North America from England in 
order to obtain work but had found none*) 

7. Hundreds of able craftsmen and factory workers are drawn to 
this country because of the liberal laws and form of government. 
When they don't find work they are compelled, in frustration 
and with empty pockets, to return to Europe or move to Nova 
Scotia. 
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The following table shows to what extent the factories in Phila- 
delphia have declined since the last war. 

Table* 
Philadelphia Factories 



Year 


Title 


Cotton 


Stock- 
ings 


Sewing 
Cotton 


Plated 
Goods 


Forgings 
etc. 


Saddle 
Harness 
Wagons 


Chemi- 
cals 


-<!- 
00 


The value of manu- 
factured goods per 
week 


$*37 


77 8 


2,690 


3>42 


*536 


5,600 


5.479 


The value of each per- 
son's work per week 


$3-75 


4-5 1 


4.24 


9.OO 


9.00 


9.OO 


6.36 


Number of workmen 
employed 


1,761 


96 


444 


114 


852 


22O 


7 1 


VO 

M 
00 

M 


Value of manufac- 
tured goods per 
week 


$27.380 


382 


1,188 


3,200 


18,500 


4,625 


2 755 


The value of each per- 
son's work per week 


$3-97 


4-47 


3-50 


8.00 


8.00 


9.00 


7.65 


Number of workmen 
employed 


2,3^5 


48 


I 9 I 


210 


750 


I8 5 


5^ 


as 

M 
00 

M 


The value of manu- 
factured goods per 
week 


- 


us 


600 


*>73 2 


*>657 


629 





The value of each per- 
son's work per week 


$4-65 


4-47 


3.62 


6.00 


6.00 


8.00 


6.44 


Number of workmen 
employed 


149 


29 


20 


30 


149 


67 


16 





1814-1816 


1819 


Decrease 


Employed workmen .... 
Weekly salaries. 


9,425 

cS.^Ao 


a J 37 

12 822 


7 ,a88 
A.t ri8 


Yearly salaries 


7.O7T 7*7 O 


666 *7AA 


45 o * 

o o/\^> rjor 1 




j > w oj , / /y 


VUU , Jf^Of 


Sj 00 >935 



6 The source of this table has, unfortunately, not been discovered. If we may judge by the 
other statistics presented, practically all of which have been verified, the figures give an 
accurate portrayal of the effect of the economic crisis on one city's industry. 
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After this picture of the condition of industry I should describe 
the difficulties which obstruct manufacturing, and the public opin- 
ion which has kept Congress from properly supporting the nation's 
industry. 

It is generally said: i) that the manufacturers all too well knew 
how to take advantage of conditions during the last war, and that 
they exaggerated the price increase; a) that the wide uncultivated 
plains in the inner part of the country should be inhabited before 
one can consider large manufacturing plants; 3) that industry espe- 
cially has a detrimental and degrading influence on morals; 4) that 
this occupation might damage the commercial profession; 5) that 
the income from tariffs, which is the main source of income of the 
state, would decline considerably if advantages were given to domes- 
tic manufactures, through which import would be disturbed. I shall 
now point by point examine whether these arguments are well 
founded. 

During the last war with England, when imports almost ceased, 
America had to provide for all her needs through native production. 
This sudden stoppage in import called for strenuous effort and the 
use of large capital to build domestic factories. Naturally, the people 
who had engaged their capital in such business, realizing on pre- 
vailing conditions, soon regained their invested funds and also con- 
siderable dividends. Their prosperity, rising perhaps too rapidly, 
created envy among the rest of the citizens. 

However, the success of American manufacturing more than the 
success of the American armed forces, or any other cause, made the 
English wish for peace. Great Britain found that if factories should 
really mature on this side of the sea they would soon compete with 
the English, with the result that English export to this country 
would cease. 

The people over here seem to be less inclined towards steady and 
sedentary work. The discipline which is necessary in factory work 
is hardly congenial to their conception of personal freedom. So the 
Englishmen that travel over here preach and write constantly that 
this nation above all should turn to farming, and they point to the 
wonderful countrysides which lie open and waiting for cultivators. 
This theory, which for long has been trumpeted to the people, has 
now got such a hold in the public opinion of the nation that most 
Americans maintain that they are only a farming and commercial 
nation which could never succeed as a nation of manufacturers. 
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Now the complaining workmen are being coldly advised to mi- 
grate to the western states, with no consideration whether a person 
who is used to the spool or the loom would with any readiness be 
able to handle the axe, the pick, or the plow. People do not seem to 
have considered that, as the migration towards the West increases 
and the prairies become cultivated, products and raw materials will 
fall in price, and that it will always be England which as a manu- 
facturing nation will profit thereby. As the migration increases the 
need for manufactures will increase. 

With regard to the theory that industry would have a detrimental 
effect on morals I add here an interesting table to disprove that 
theory. The table; 6 .shows the relation between criminals and poor 
people in England's manufacturing counties compared with those in 
the agricultural counties. 



Manufacturing countries 


Inhabitants 


Criminals 


Poor People 


Lancashire. ... 


6?2. 7*5 1 


T7I 


46,000 


Yorkshire 


8c8,8o2 


24 c 


77,66l 


Stafford 


270. IC7 


01 


22, CIO 










Total 


I ,770.776 


707 


146,171 











Agricultural counties 


Inhabitants 


Criminals 


Poor People 


Norfolk 


27*3, *ni 


16? 


4.2 , 7O7 


Kent 


/J J/* 
oo7 . 6iJ. 


2IO 


T"* / w / 

4,1 ,6^2 


Surrey .... 


O / v/ '"r 

260 oj.7 


IOQ 


76,1^8 






*yy 




Total. 


8<o 0^8 


O2 


1 2O ATJn 




"O^j^J" 


j/** 


*"**** + // 



Such is the relation between destitute and criminals in the manu- 
facturing and the farming counties of England. 
With regard to the damage that industry might cause to com- 

8 The statistics on inhabitants for 1801 agree with figures in Comparative Account of the 
Population of Great Britain in the Years 1801, fjri, rB2i and iSjJr (published by the House 
of Commons, London, 1831) p. 407. The statistics on criminals for the year 1805 agree with 
those in John Powell, Statistical Illustrations of the Territorial Extent ...and Crime (3rd ed., 
London, 1827) p. ai, 26. Statistics in Powell's book confirm the general accuracy of Klinkow- 
strom's figures on poor people for the years 1816-17, but exactly parallel statistics have not 
been found. 
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merce and the merchant marine, I would only like to point out that 
this is exaggerated if one considers the condition of commerce in 
North America at present. Well-planned speculations are seldom 
crowned with success. As to the merchant marine, it would no doubt 
decline somewhat as domestic production increased. This would be 
compensated by increased shipping as it became necessary to im- 
port raw materials and pigments, which America is not yet produc- 
ing, and by the export of surplus manufactures. 

On the other hand, the income from import tariffs might possibly 
decline as manufactures were protected and increased. But is it 
politically wise to import products from England and India, and thus 
support industry in those countries, although one possesses raw 
materials in abundance and ability to refine them, only in order to 
provide the state with an income of two to three million dollars? 

If industry in this country were properly supported and developed 
without loss to the rest of the national economy, then the deficits 
at first caused to the state's income could soon be replaced through 
the contributions that could be rightfully demanded from the manu- 
facturers. The nation's prosperity would thus increase to the degree 
that the vast sums of money now yearly paid to foreign countries 
would stay here. The imported goods could just as well be manu- 
factured at home. 

Although the import customs income of the United States during 
the years 1807 and 1808 yearly amounted to more than $32,000,000, 
it declined in 1814 during the war with England to less 
than $6,000,000. In this manner this source of income rapidly dis- 
appeared at a time when it was most needed. In any case, this 
decline in Income would not disturb any other branch of state 
financing than payments on the foreign loans, which would have to 
be made at a slower rate. It is rather unimportant whether these 
loans be paid in ten or twenty-five years if prosperity is spread 
through the country. 

Besides the erroneous opinion which in these respects seems to 
prevail in this country, and which Englishmen support, England is 
also using other means to sabotage the plants over here, and to 
hinder the sale of their products namely by dumping goods here, 
selling them at a loss. I have recently been told that an association 
has been formed in England for this purpose with a capital of not 
less than 200,000. England knows very well that America needs 
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only to progress in order to give its products the same, if not better, 
quality than English products. This is just what they fear will 
happen, and what they try as much as possible to avoid. 

Not far from Paterson is an iron works which makes rather large 
quantities of nails and forged products. I have been told that a couple 
of years ago an English house which specialized in similar products 
used 20,000 in selling such products here at a loss, intending in this 
manner to destroy this mill. For this purpose several cargoes arrived 
during the summer. The mill owners, who had found out the plot, 
were luckily wealthy enough to buy all the loads that arrived. When 
the English house learned about the transaction, and not knowing 
the size of the funds put aside for the purchase of their goods, they 
were discouraged from continuing their scheme, and nails resumed 
their earlier price. The American mill owners gained considerably on 
this speculation. 

Among other means which the English manufacturers are said to 
be using in order to damage American factories, is that they are 
sending workmen over here, who under various pretensions try to 
get employment in local factories. It is said that they are paid by 
their former employers, who have instructed them to spoil the goods 
that they are manufacturing, to make them inferior in durability 
and color to the English products. Thus it is sought to create the 
impression that America, in spite of all efforts, still is unable to 
achieve the same perfection as in England. (Although it is an English- 
man who told me that this happened to two woolen mills, I do not 
want to suggest that this happens to all of the local manufactures. 
But if this story is true, it shows how far England will go in order 
to keep up the reputation of her goods.) 

All these circumstances will for a long time to come hinder the 
development of manufacturing establishments in this country, un- 
less extraordinary developments occur or more favorable conditions 
develop for this branch of the economy. It will in any case always be 
difficult to develop the factories unless the German, English, or 
French migrants, who are not accustomed tfo the axe, the plow, and 
the hunting gun, are encouraged to consider themselves fortunate to 
continue on this side of the ocean the old occupations in which they 
have been trained in Europe. 

With a climate like this, with topsoil three feet deep from cen- 
turies of rotting vegetation, it is natural that farming, combined 
with hunting in the tremendous forests and fishing in the abundance 
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of many rivers and brooks, should offer men more smiling hopes than 
the sedentary and steadier work of the factories. The consequence 
is that as soon as a young and thrifty workman has saved a little 
capital he is usually inclined to listen to the increasing voices that 
urge him to become independent. The ease with which they can get 
land has led thousands of people to leave the Atlantic states and to 
cross over the mountains into the Western country. 

The central goverment as well as the legislatures of the separate 
states sell new land at a fixed price of two dollars per acre (in Swed- 
ish measure about 4/5 of a "tunnland")- When the deal is closed 
one-fifth of the price has to be paid in cash, the rest by one-fifth 
every year until the entire sum is paid. Those who want to buy 
land travel around and pick the place that suits them, whereupon 
the transaction is closed with the nearest land office. These offices 
are established in order to regulate such purchases. A condition is 
that the buyer must have resided in America for five years in order 
to become naturalized before he may legally own property in this 
country. 

This law is eluded, however, in many ways. Many purchases are 
made in the name of other people, and though one might have been 
here only one or two years, it is nevertheless possible to obtain 
land. Marshal Count Grouchy, who owns several properties in the 
United States, is an example. But, in order to avoid lengthy lawsuits, 
a man must be very careful with what kind of people he gets in- 
volved. 

The titles and rights under which the central government possesses 
land and can dispose of it are of three different kinds: (i) land which 
has been obtained through treaties with other countries; (a) land 
which ha s s been assigned by the separate states voluntarily or through 
certain agreements with the central government; (3) tracts which 
have come to the government through treaties or purchase from the 
Indians. 

The Indians cede tracts of land through open and voluntary con- 
tracts in which the commissioners of the United States often meet 
with all the members of the Indian tribe concerned. The American 
government usually pays a sum of money and in addition a yearly 
(so-called) present, consisting of gunpowder, rifles, blankets, axes, 
items of iron, and other necessities. The Indians solemnly give up 
their rights forever to the tract of the land in question. Through the 
following extract of a purchasing contract is shown how at the time 
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of William Perm land purchases were closed with the Indians, what 
was paid for the land, and the approximate value of it. Although this 
may now have undergone some changes, the purchases from the 
Indians are still made in the same manner and the land is paid for 
with almost the same goods. 

Perm's Treaty with the Indians 

"William Penn's Deed, from the Indians, in 1685" 

"This indenture witnesseth, thatWe Packenah, Jarckhan Sikels, Partquesott, 
Jervis Essepenauk, Felktroy, Hekellappan Econus, Machloha Metthconga, Wissa 
Powey, Indian Kings, Sachemakers, right owners of all lands, from Quing Quingus, 
called Duck Creek, unto upland called Chester Creek, all along by the west side of 
Delaware River, and so between the said creeks backwards as far as a man can ride 
in two days with a horse, for and in consideration of these following goods to us in 
hand paid and secured to be paid by William Penn, proprietary and governor of 
the province of Pennsylvania and territories thereof, viz: 20 guns 20 fathoms 
matchcoat 20 fathoms stroud water 20 blankets 20 kettles 20 pounds powder 
loo bars of lead 40 Tomahawks 100 knives 40 pair of stockings I barrel 
of beer 20 pounds of red lead 100 fathoms of wampum 30 glass bottles 30 
pewter spoons 100 awl blades 300 tobacco pipes 100 hands of tobacco 20 
tobacco tongs 20 steels 300 flints 30 pair of scissors 30 combs 60 looking 
glasses 200 needles i skipple of salt 30 pounds of sugar 5 gallons of molasses 
20 tobacco boxes ico Jews harps 20 hoes 30 gimblets 30 wooden screw 
boxes ico string of beads Do hereby acknowledge, etc. Given under our hand, 
etc. at Newcastle, 2d day of the eighth month, 1685. 

"The above ia a true copy from a copy taken from the original, by Ephraim 
Morton, now living in Washington county, Pennsylvania, formerly a clerk in the 
land office, which copy he gave to Wm. Hutton, and from which the above was 
taken in Litde York, this yth of December, i8i3/' 7 

A.M'C. 

All purchases which private persons might want to close with the 
Indians direct are nowadays considered illegal, and such land is 
confiscated by the central government. Besides the tracts of land 
which in this manner have become the property of the central 
government, the separate states still possess much uncultivated land, 
not counting what they have turned over to the Congress, 

7 The "Penn Treaty" is here given in the form in which it appeared in Niks Weekly Regis* 
ter, VI (1814), p. 104, from which Klinkowstrom probably made his translation into Swedish. 
In several details this copy does not agree with the record at Harrisburg but even this copy 
in the office of the Secretary of State was evidently recorded only about 1816. See John F. 
Watson, "The Indian Treaty for the Lands Now the Site of Philadelphia and the Adjacent 
Country," Pennsylvania Historical Society Memoirs, Vol. Ill, Part II, 1836, pp. 131-135. 
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Before the land is offered for sale it is surveyed and partitioned in 
districts. These are laid out into sections, each one containing 640 
acres. The district is called a township. All boundaries are meridian 
and run straight east and west so that each section forms right 
angles. In each township is one section that may never be sold, but 
is forever intended to support educational institutions therein. In 
addition to this there are in the United States seven tracts of land 
each containing 23,040 acres which may not be sold. There are 
two of these in the state of Ohio and one each in Illinois, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and in Michigan territory. The land is sold 
either at auction, however not below two dollars per acre, and is 
then sold 160 acres at a time. It can also be bought at two dollars 
per acre outside an auction. 

Several acts of Congress have established special offices to handle 
this part of the public domain. Before this department was created 
the central government had sold 1,536,552 acres. Since the offices 
were established the sales until September 30, 1817, north of Ohio 
have increased to 8,469,641 acres, in value $18,051,652. During the 
same time 1 ,690,932 acres have been sold in the territory of Missis- 
sippi for a total of $3,981,269. However, this money has by no means 
as yet been paid to the Treasury. The paying of such debts is very 
slow, and as money has become more scarce the farmers have found 
it more difficult to sell their products, and payments have in some 
states stopped altogether. The government has so many and such 
large claims in Ohio and Illinois that to try to force such payments 
might bring serious consequences. In order to avoid extreme specu- 
lations such as has happened in transactions of land, and in order 
not to risk too long credits on the 400,000,000 acres that the nation 
(Florida not included) still possesses, Congress has decided not to 
sell to any single person at one time such large tracts as before, and 
that at least one half of the purchase price has to be paid at the 
consummation of purchase. 

I now intend to classify the colonists, beginning with those who, 
without anything else but a gun, an axe, a knife, and a few pounds 
of gun powder, walk out to settle in the wilderness, and ending with 
such colonists as start their settlements with all supplies and provi- 
sions in their possession. 

People who had to leave their communities because of crimes or 
other misfortunes go farthest toward the Indian borders, and at 
times even settle in areas still belonging to the Indians. These people 
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don't buy land, but build a poorly constructed hut any old place and 
don't cultivate more of the land than is required for meager existence 
for them and their families. Hunting and fishing is their main sup- 
port. Since they live in solitude, perhaps 50-100 miles from a village 
or town, and even several days' journey apart from each other, and 
very seldom meet any cultivated people except when trading skins, 
etc., for gunpowder or for buying their most desperate necessities, 
they soon decline to a perfectly wild state. Since the United States 
is or always becomes the owner of the land that these people in- 
habit they move on as soon as the land is purchased by an individual. 
The new owner of the land seldom succeeds in persuading these 
hermits to stay on. They give up with indifference the plot of land 
that they have broken and immediately move on to a new place in 
the wildest forests far away from civilization. 

A French peddler by the name of Lenot, who travels around in 
this country, has told me that he has met such people deep in the 
forests of Ohio. He told me that he had been to two such places and 
that he had been received with hospitality. He also told me that it 
would not be wise to carry money or much goods, or to be well- 
dressed, for among these people there are characters who would not 
hesitate to spend a shot on a traveler in order to rob him. They pre- 
fer to live far away so that they cannot be reached by the arm of the 
law. The trader traveled in an old coat pretending that he was 
looking for a piece of land where he might settle with his family, 
and the people said they would welcome him back. 

What a colonist notices first in these distant places is an enormous 
forest, very ancient, with huge trees oak, locust, tulip trees, catalpa, 
sugar maple, and other hard woods. The underbrush is so thick that 
one can not progress a step without using an axe. For centuries the 
sun's rays have probably not penetrated the mass of intertwined 
branches to dry out the ground. The deep, gloomy shadow of the 
trees generates a heavy and damp atmosphere where millions of 
mosquitoes, gnats, snakes, lizards and other insects thrive. Without 
doubt soil which in Sweden is specified as first-rate is here hardly 
recognized as third. 

Many people, and that means thousands, relying on a mild Provi- 
dence and an abundant nature have started the trek over the Alle- 
gheny mountains. Their equipment consists of a couple of guns, a 
few pounds of powder, axes, and some other tools and the barest 
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essentials, with everything packed in a simple wheelbarrow. With one 
to two hundred dollars the settler, accompanied by wife and chil- 
dren, travels on foot to Pittsburgh, from where the trip continues in 
flat-bottomed boats to far-off places. He finally settles in a neigh- 
borhood of other pioneers where after five or six years of industry 
and hardship he may become a well-to-do man and assure his sur- 
vivors of a respectable livelihood. 

Among such people General Putnam 7 * must be included. He was 
the first white man, before the War of Independence, to settle in the 
now blossoming state of Ohio. He took an active part in the Revolu- 
tion and held a command during the war. After the peace he went 
back to his farming and his plow, which they say he drove himself. 
He lives now in Marietta in Ohio. Considered by all the inhabitants 
as the father of the state, this worthy man must be gratified to see 
the wilderness, into which he first penetrated, now well peopled and 
transformed into fertile fields, adorned with cities, villages, and 
farms. 

The new settler's first endeavor is to build himself a house and a 
barn. He is assisted by his closest neighbors, that is to say, those who 
live five to six miles away from him, yes from one another. They come 
by their own initiative and help him to build a rough and roomy 
cabin. They don't even shave off the round logs, and the whole 
building is finished within eight days. The new settler furnishes food 
for all and assumes the obligation to render similar assistance to the 
next settler in the neighborhood. 

The second concern of the colonist is to plant Indian corn or 
maize, which is the original food of this continent. It grows every- 
where in incomparable abundance. For this purpose the underbrush 
has to be cleared and burned, whereupon the Indian corn is planted 
between the trunks of the old trees, which are left growing. In spite 
of the shade they give, the owner can with sureness rely upon a rich 
and abundant harvest. 

Corn seems to be given to man by good Providence as the most 
expedient thing to cultivate in the soil of this continent. It can be 
eaten unripe if it is boiled with water and salt, and tastes almost 
like young green peas. It can also be used unground, when the grains 

7 * General Rufu Putnam (1738-1804), who, after service in the American Revolution, 
founded the Ohio Company of Associates, became Superintendent of the society, and led the 
group that founded Marietta, Ohio. 
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are picked loose and boiled in water, and in this manner they taste 
like white beans or yellow peas. It is a healthy and nourishing food 
and the flavor is good. The Indians, when they go on their long 
wanderings, take as provision only corn and salt. They crush the 
grains between a couple of stones to obtain flour, which they moisten 
and mix with some salt and then bake in the hot ashes. The result is 
good and very nourishing bread. Thus Indian corn can be used in 
many ways as food more readily than our usual kinds of grain of the 
old continent. 

The colonist generally brings with him some sheep, pigs, hens, and 
a couple of cows, which he has purchased on the way. These animals 
are at once let loose to graze in the woods, where they find such a 
plenty of food that in the fall without fattening they can be slaugh- 
tered. It is not even necessary to have a barn nor to gather food for 
the animals, at least not during the first years, because of the mild 
climate. Not even in the wintertime is it necessary to provide the 
cattle with food, unless a man has several, because they are quite 
capable of finding it themselves in the great woods, and the wild 
animals are not large or wild enough to do as much harm as in our 
country. 

After the settler has built his cabin and his barn and planted his 
first corn, his greatest concern is to clear more land. In order to 
spare himself the tremendous task of cutting down the hardwood 
trees with which the land is densely overgrown, he chops off the bark 
down by the root, whereby the trees at once begin to dry. The sap 
of the next spring can not mount, and in the next autumn storms the 
trees fall by themselves and are burned. The ashes are gathered and 
sold when opportunity offers, usually giving the settler the first 
cash income from his property. With this the numerous swarms of 
mosquitoes and other detestable animals disappear and a man no 
longer needs to watch for rattlesnakes and poisonous lizards. 

The colonist is warned against planting wheat and rye during the 
first three or four years before he has thinned out the soil through 
repeated planting of corn and potatoes. After this he can count on 
a rich and abundant wheat harvest. Otherwise the result will be a 
heavy wheatgrass which will lie down and rot before the ears have 
had time to ripen. It is easily understood from this what unusual 
fertility lies in this virgin soil. 

Hunting and fishing are mostly by-occupations, through which 
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the settler in the beginning finds food for himself and his family. 
However, during the first year his own animals have so increased 
that he need not depend so much upon hunting, and can more 
calmly look forward to the winter. 

This is an approximate picture of the conditions surrounding the 
first settler who with his family journeys into the West to cultivate 
the virgin land, and who besides little money and his good health 
has only the firm desire to become independent. 

It happens rather often that several families go together, buy 
land and colonize it. In such cases clearing and cultivating goes 
much faster. These colonists are usually better provided with goods 
and necessities to meet the requirements of the first few years and 
do not have to rely upon the help of the neighbors as much as the 
others. I have read in a paper in New York that three such families 
went together to settle in Illinois or Indiana. In order to travel the 
long way with more comfort and to avoid using inns on the way, 
and in order to have a roof over their heads upon arrival, they had 
made a house of sailcloth. This they put on wheels and harnessed 
for it six horses. The smallest children and all the household equip- 
ment rode in the wagon, the men and the older children went by 
foot and each had his small wheelbarrow to push. 

When several families settle at the same time and place the 
colonists do not as easily become brutalized as the solitary settler, 
who, when surrounded by gloomy woods and closed horizons, cut 
off from association with his fellows, soon loses those civilized habits 
that a community develops. On the other hand, this settler has in 
high degree an uprightness of character, hospitality, courage, and 
perseverance. Without such qualities these vast lands could never 
be cultivated or defended from the repeated attacks and pillagings 
of the Indians. 

What I have now said about the way of colonization refers to the 
northern states. In the southern states, on the other hand, when one 
intends to start cotton or tobacco plantations he must procure slaves 
and considerable stores; development therefore does not proceed 
as fast as in the northern states. 

Well-to-do settlers take along large stores for the first six to seven 
years. They do not lack help to dear and fence several acres at once. 
Though in the beginning they have to live in small log cabins it 
doesn't take long before they have attractive houses. 
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During my first winter in New York I lived in the same house 
with a Mr. Sorgfrey [Sargenfry?], of German nationality. He was a 
wealthy man, who had bought much land in the inland areas of both 
Illinois and Indiana and now was on his way out there with his 
English wife and his brother-in-law. This erudite man, dissatisfied 
with the old continent and its society, had decided to enjoy his 
independence among less cultivated but without doubt better people. 
He took with him large quantities of all conceivable necessities. 
When a man has a fortune large enough to start colonizing in such 
a manner, immigration to these lands should not be too difficult; 
yes, it will probably even be very pleasant, bringing pleasures which 
one would lack in already cultivated countries where nature is no 
longer new, especially if the settler has some knowledge of biology, 
farming, handicraft, and the will and the strength for hard work. 

For the purchase of a large tract of land it is advisable to obtain 
a place where two rivers join. This kind of land is most advantageous 
because other colonists are attracted to them, and parcels can be 
easily sold or rented with good profit. For the same reason it is 
advisable to settle near the larger rivers. A stranger who wants to 
purchase land should be careful always to make his purchase from 
the central government or from the legislatures of the individual 
states, because in this way he will be more sure that the deeds are 
in order. On the other hand, if a purchase is made with unknown 
individuals or at an auction of cleared land at a good price, it often 
happens that one buys himself most complicated lawsuits. It takes 
quite some time and much experience to get to know the civil 
laws of the country, particularly as to mortgages and surety ques- 
tions. There are many examples of strangers who have thoughtlessly 
purchased and in the end have been forced to leave the property 
they have paid for. 

If the increase in population in a community bears any relation to 
the satisfaction of the individual in its laws, then North America 
more than any of the countries in Europe gives unchallengeable 
proof of the correctness hereof. 

I am now going to discuss the number of inhabitants of the 
United States in relation to the country's area, because in this 
respect this land is still far behind the countries of the old continent. 
But it is only about the exceptionally rapid increase of the white 
race in this part of the world that I want to give you some idea. 
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North America, among all the civilized nations, has best suc- 
ceeded in keeping reliable statistics of its white inhabitants. This has 
been tried many times in Europe without achieving the same exact- 
ness. The reason is no doubt that in the European countries there 
are numerous lower-class people who try to avoid the general census 
as much as possible, both fbr their own and their children's sake, 
fearing the taxation and also conscription into the armies. Probably 
also it is because of an old prejudice in this connection due to the 
story about King David who counted the people. 

A general census is taken in this country every tenth year. Nobody 
tries to evade it and therefore this census is quite accurate. It keeps 
the statistics up to date and helps the tax authorities. Since inde- 
pendence the census has been taken three times, and this year the 
fourth will be taken. 

The attached table shows how the number of inhabitants in North 
America increased during the first ten years with 3.13% (annually) 
and that it would not take more than twenty-two to twenty-three 

Table showing the growth of population in the U. $.* 
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* KlinkowstronVs statistics for 1810 agree exactly with those given in the Third Census, 
Book l p. i; the figures for 1790 and 1800 show slight variations, of no significance, from the 
figures in the First Census and the Second Census. 
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years to double the number. According to an experienced statis- 
tician's report none of the countries in the old continent can show 
such a rapid increase. Adam Smith figures that it would take 
England and most of the other countries 500 years to double their 
population. 

It may be thought that emigration from Europe, together with 
the slave trade, is to a great extent the reason for this extraordinarily 
rapid increase. Though these conditions have been of importance 
in the large cities on the Atlantic coast and in the southern states, 
they have not had so much influence upon the population of the 
entire country. 

It is only the number of the free people which could have increased 
through the arrival of immigrants. Let us assume that 5000 Euro- 
peans arrived yearly between 1790 and 1810 and settled. In 1790 
the population, not including Indians, was 3,233,62,9 people, and 
in 1810 it was 6,048,539. The population had thus increased during 
twenty years by 2,824,910 persons. If from this figure we deduct 
120,000 immigrants, who we assume arrived during this period, 
and we figure 5 % yearly increase of these immigrants or 60,000 
during twenty years, the total increase is not any larger than 280,000. 
We thus find that without counting the immigrants the American 
nation has itself during the period increased by 2,644,910 people. 

Regarding the increase of the Negro population, it has (even 
during the time when the slave trade was permitted and thousands 
of Negroes arrived yearly) not kept pace with the growth of the 
free population. This is evident from the fact that the increase of 
the population of the slave-owning states is slower than that of the 
free states. 

The desire to move on to settle in the western states and till new 
land has got such a hold of the inhabitants of the Atlantic states 
that a trip from there to Missouri is talked about with no more 
concern than we in Sweden talk about a trip from Gothenburg to 
Gavle. To move with a family 700 miles is not considered much of 
an undertaking. Even in America the old fact that folk migration 
has gone from east and northeast toward the west and south is being 
verified. It is from Canada, Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts that most of the migration starts over the Alleghenies 
towards the valleys of the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi. These 
emigrants are to some extent being replaced by arriving immigrants 
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from Europe, but the counties along the Atlantic coast are reported 
to suffer for lack of farmers. (This observation does not refer to 
Long Island, of which a large part looks like a well-cultivated garden. 
The population there consists to a large extent of French and Ger- 
man immigrants.) Many of the farmers in the eastern states press 
out as many harvests as they possibly can with constant sowing 
and too much fertilizer, then sell the land for whatever they can 
get, and move to the western parts of the country. Eastern soil 
thus has become impoverished and many farms have been deserted. 

The number of immigrants from the old continent has steadily 
increased during the last six or seven years. The nations of Europe 
have begun to give consideration to the constitution and the liberal 
laws of North America, whereby more and more people are enticed 
to come here despite rumors about the unhealthy climate and 
difficulties on arrival. 

America does not yet have much to offer the rich and proud to 
induce him to leave Europe to settle here. But the thinking man who 
wants to witness the expansion and development of a new people 
in a new land will here find a sweeping and an interesting field for 
his studies. It is the man with average means, the able and in- 
dustrious or the persecuted, who will here find the peace he missed 
in Europe. 

In England the government has managed somewhat to curtail 
the numerous emigrations to the United States. And I have read 
in an American newspaper that a certain government in Germany 
has arrested many of its citizens at the border, where they had 
collected in order to move and settle in this country. 

It is no wonder that Scotsmen and Irishmen, dissatisfied with the 
oppression prevailing in their homelands, go out over the seas that 
they have known since childhood in order to settle among a related 
people. The situation is quite different for the German subject who 
decides to give up his fatherland in spite of prohibitions and arrests. 
It is reckoned that almost one third of them will die through illness 
or other calamities on board ship. After they have crossed the Ocean, 
which they may never have seen before and of which they can have 
no understanding, they arrive in a country altogether strange to 
them and in which they must often sell or engage themselves for 
six years time in order to pay for their crossing. 

(It might now be difficult to restore the European nations to the 
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old order, since the emigration spirit has become so deep-rooted 
among the lower classes in Germany and Switzerland and all of 
central Europe. People are not as attached to the paternal soil as 
earlier; they seem to be more indifferent about being buried among 
their ancestors' bones, and people in general don't let themselves 
be bound to the soil.) 

It is mostly to Philadelphia these hapless Germans arrive. I saw 
in Mr. DuPont's house in Delaware three people whom he had 
engaged in this manner, but who nevertheless considered themselves 
fortunate to be in America. It would take me too long to give 
appropriate reflections on the subject mentioned above, but I can- 
not avoid saying that the Americans' remarks about this matter 
are usually bitter and probably not fit to repeat in these letters. 

During 1817 the immigration to America was larger than in any 
previous year. The attached table 9 shows not only the number of 
foreigners arriving at the chief ports in North America, but also 
how each different nation in Europe has contributed to the immigra- 
tion. Judging from this table England and English colonies have 
lost the largest number of subjects, with Germany and Holland 
next in order. The emigration from Germany would have been 
larger if it could have taken place with the same ease as from 
England. 

No European arriving here has a profession or a trade that is not 
already practiced with skill in this country. The time is approaching 
when people will come here from the old continent to learn about 
inventions and perfected methods of production made by this na- 
tion. In this respect times have changed and workshops are filled 
with clever craftsmen. All that this country now lacks is probably 
a larger number of wealthy manufacturers. America does not need 
all the craftsmen who arrive. They no longer easily find work, 
and finally become a burden on the community. 

Unfortunately few Europeans arrive in this country furnished 
with sufficient capital to establish homes. Most arrive with two 
empty hands and the hope to gain something here. Among these 
people are a number of fortune-hunters who have false ideas about 
this country and who imagine that all that is necessary is to touch 

9 The table is omitted here, but agrees with Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the U. $., No. 12, series 1902-1903, p. 4336; 
Seybert, Statistical dnnals, 29. 
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the ground of America to get rich. Ever since the discovery of this 
hemisphere this opinion has prevailed in Europe, and has prompted 
numerous people to seek the new world. 

Another class of immigrants are vagabonds and people of evil 
character who believe that once here they can allow themselves 
everything. Knowing the mild laws of this country, they think they 
can continue the wicked behavior and criminal ways they followed 
in Europe, hoping to succeed at least for a time. 

I have been assured that murder, arson, theft, felony, piracy, 
forgery, and crimes of all kinds were in no manner as common ten 
years ago as they are now, since the immigration from Europe has 
increased. Should this disorder be blamed on the American nation? 
Should crime be born among a peaceful and quiet people who have 
achieved a degree of prosperity and success? No, it is the hapless, 
the despondent, whose inclinations are bad, who are drawn to crime, 
and it is among the arriving foreigners from Europe that a pitifully 
large number of these individuals are found. 

When I discussed this matter with some Americans they answered 
that there is still sufficient land to cultivate; that one group must 
give way for a new one; that jobs should be procured for these 
fugitives or they should be helped to colonize in the interior; afljd 
that in any case these unhappy people ought to be given a refuge. 

This way of thinking is in truth noble. Perhaps there is no other 
nation in the world with such elevated principles, But was it to 
be saddled with transatlantic fortune-hunters that the Americans 
acquired these vast, beautiful, and blessed lands in the interior of 
this continent? 

Nowadays especially, when the American nation can figure on 
its own considerable increase in population, it seems more attention 
should be paid to the quality of the foreigners who arrive and more 
discrimination applied in accepting them. Among many of the new 
arrivals prevail the same unstable principles, the same desire for 
changes, the same frivolous attitude towards civic duties, which 
have caused the decline of many nations in the old world, and which 
are so different from the fundamental principles that still rule on 
this side of the sea. Farewell. 



XVIII 

West Point: Unappreciated 
Necessity 

West Point, 1820 

THROUGH the newspapers I learned that members of this 
year's Congress had made unfavorable comments about the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. They 
claimed that the results achieved were not in proportion to the 
expenses for maintaining the Academy, that the cadets did not 
receive satisfactory instruction, and that their behavior was not 
firmly watched. My neighbor, General Swift, 1 who was once principal 
of this Academy, told me what he thought about the matter. He 
showed me how useful this Academy is to the United States "at 
present and in the future, and advised me to go to see it. ... 

I sailed from New York on one of the passenger boats for Albany. 
The boat always leaves in the afternoon, and I arrived at midnight 
at West Point. It is located in the Catskill Mountains, between 
whose steep cliffs the Hudson river flows calmly. The air was clear 
and the night was lighted by the moon. I soon arrived at the plateau 
where the buildings of the Academy stand, surrounded on three 
sides by high hills which are partly covered by forests. The silence 
of the night, the remoteness and the elevation of the place from 
where one could look over the ridges of other mountains, the rays 
of the moon reflected from the waters of the Hudson, which could 
be glimpsed between the cliffs, made together a beautiful and im- 
pressive sight. Finally I met a nightwatchman who told me that I 
could find a poor inn about a mile away. He showed me approxi- 
mately where it was, but did not want to guide me. Hence I went 
far astray before I arrived at this very mediocre lodging. 

In New York I had received a letter of introduction from Colonel 
Totten to Colonel Mansfield, 2 who also is a professor at the Academy. 

1 See p. 120 and note, and pp. 126-128. New York History plans to publish portions of this 
letter on West Point in a forthcoming issue. 

a Colonel Jared Mansfield (1759-1830) was expelled from Yale in 1777, but was granted 
Yale's MA. in 1787 and an LL.D. in 1825. He was Professor of Natural and Experimental 
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The following day I made haste to present this, and the Colonel 
and his wife had the kindness to invite me to stay in their house. 
I was very happy to accept the invitation, particularly as my former 
host had brusquely told me that he could not accommodate me 
because he intended to move out of his house, which would no 
longer be used as an inn. 

The number of cadets at West Point is now 280, all of whom are 
paid and provided for by the government. Each cadet has sixteen 
dollars each month, which is all paid in cash and intended for food. 
With this salary the cadet pays for his board, which is held as a 
concession, and he pays the government for the uniforms, weapons, 
and other inciderttals. This salary is sufficient to leave each student 
a surplus of eight or nine dollars for pocket money, provided he is 
thrifty and careful with his uniform. Writing and drawing materials, 
as well as tools for mechanical drawing, are given him without 
charge. 

The President of the United States or the Secretary of War 
appoints the cadets and they obtain at the same time their letters 
of admission. Any distinction between the students because of their 
financial background is avoided inasmuch as the military education 
is free. No students are accepted whose parents pay for their tuition. 
I also doubt that anyone in this country would want to pay the 
government to have his children educated for a military career. 
In order to get a competent corps of officers, the government is 
thus compelled to offer the cadets special advantages to induce them 
to adopt a profession which is less attractive here than in Europe. 

The command and the staff of the Academy consist of a chief, 
who is usually an officer of artillery or engineers; a professor of 
philosophy and experimental physics with his assistants; a profes- 
sor in mathematics with his assistant; a professor in artillery, en- 
gineering, and surveying, with his assistant; a professor in speech, 
ethics and literature, with his assistant; an instructor in French; 
an instructor in drawing; a doctor of medicine; and an instructor 
in fencing. The Academy has also a garrison of twenty-five to thirty 
men. 

The library is not large in number of books but is well chosen 

Philosophy at West Point 1802 to 1804 and 1814-1818. In the interim he served as surveyor- 
general of Ohio and the Northwest Territory and during the War of 1812 as superintendent 
of fortification in New London and Stonington, Conn. He was an authority in mathematics 
and astronomy. 
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and suited for its purpose. It consists of military, statistical, and 
historical works. The map collection is very complete and beautiful. 

The plateau on which the Academy is built is high up in the hills. 
The air is pure and the temperature definitely cooler than in New 
York. The inhabitants of West Point have a healthier appearance 
than the people from the plains. The location of this war academy 
is more favorable than the location of Carlberg [the Swedish military 
academy]. It is entirely separated from towns and villages. The 
cadets are not disturbed in their studying by frequent visitors, 
which happens in a more populated neighborhood. Moreover, morals 
can be more easily guarded. In regard to the latter, many pre- 
cautions have been taken; thus no inns or taverns or restaurants 
are permitted in the neighborhood. And though the inn where I 
spent my first night was very poor, even it, with its land, has been 
bought by the Academy so that no public place will be found 
within a mile of the institution. 

A better location than this could hardly have been chosen to 
stimulate the cadets' love for the Fatherland and to arouse a com- 
mendable rivalry to reach the goal for which their military education 
opens the way. During the Revolutionary War West Point was an 
important military position, which the English, without success, 
tried to capture. The site where the great Washington several times 
had his headquarters is still pointed out to the visitor. The renowned 
Kosciusko also for some time lived here. 

The Academy consists of four fair-sized buildings situated in a 
semicircle. Two of these are barracks for the cadets, one contains 
the library and classrooms, the other, the kitchen, dining rooms, 
and store house. Residences for the staff of the Academy are lo- 
cated on one side of the spacious grounds. Each person has his own 
house with a small garden. In the center of the grounds a monument 
has been erected to the memory of one of the cadets who was 
killed when a cannon burst during practice. A short distance away 
is the cemetery, with a beautiful monument of white marble, on 
which the deceased cadets' names are inscribed. The location of this 
place is beautiful and the view is picturesque. 

Great order and cleanliness prevail in the barracks. They are very 
roomy, two or three cadets usually living together. I am not sure 
that this kind of accommodation is practical. It seems to me that 
the arrangement at Carlberg is more appropriate. 

The food is good, appetizing, and sufficient. Breakfast, dinner, 
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and tea are the three daily meals. The dinner consists of two courses. 
The meal is eaten very fast, without enjoying what we call mat-ro, 
mealtime relaxation. The most common beverage is cider. 

The students are not accepted at the Academy until they are 
seventeen years of age. The requirements include a thorough knowl- 
edge of English and the rules of grammar, good penmanship, and 
the calculation of fractions and decimals. The course of study for 
the cadets is set at four years. They are during this time instructed 
in mathematics, biology, physics, astronomy, surveying and the 
art of fortification, artillery, and other military sciences. They are 
also taught the French language, drawing, geography, history, ethics 
and the laws of the country, plus military exercises and drilling. 

The cadets gather for a parade every morning and evening. 
Marching and drilling are practiced, with all their movements very 
rapid and executed with the utmost perfection and precision. The 
uniform is grey with three rows of brass buttons. The leather straps 
are black and the headgear is a shako with a black plume in the 
center. Though this uniform has no ornaments, it is still very good- 
looking. 

The months of June, July, and August have, during the last few 
years, been taken up by camping expeditions in adjoining states, 
in order to give the young men experience with the hardships of 
active service. During such maneuvers the cadets are taught dis- 
cipline and the precautions necessary for good health. They are 
also taught to prepare situation-maps, mark out positions and loca- 
tions, and make intrenchments. The cadets are in this way given 
a glimpse of military life (coup d'oeuil mllitaire) and a practical 
foundation in the science of war. 

It is particularly in mathematics the cadets are drilled, and it is 
in this subject they have their most severe examinations. This 
science takes precedence in America. There are still vast lands to 
discover, measure, and divide. The ablest cadets are usually ap- 
pointed to the detachments which make up the garrisons in the most 
distant forest, located where the Indians still live. In these forts, 
the cadets investigate the flow of rivers, communications, and topog- 
raphy- They also prepare maps and geographic and geologic descrip- 
tions of the land surrounding their stations. Some of them have to 
help in planning the buildings and surveying the land for the laying 
out of forts and other institutions for the state. The less skilled and 
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rugged youths are appointed to garrison duty at the forts located 
along the Atlantic -coast. 

The requirements in regard to mathematics are much more ex- 
tensive for young officers in America than are generally demanded 
at our officers' examinations in Europe. On the other hand, the 
American cadets are not exercised in tumbling, equestrian skill, 
or dancing. Except for the French language they do not learn any 
foreign tongue. For the rest, I can not see that an officer in the 
infantry has any use for differential calculus or astronomy. I do 
understand very well that an officer in America must know how to 
use the sextant and the tables with the fundamentals for estimating 
longitude and latitude, necessary for orientation in the vast wilder- 
ness that he has to traverse and survey. However, higher knowledge 
should not be demanded in these subjects than is needed to make 
a good infantry officer. Cadets who intend to join the artillery or 
the engineer corps always have an opportunity to obtain the required 
higher education at the Academy. 

If the intelligence of any of the cadets should be proved so low 
that he falls behind the others in the same class, and if he can not 
follow the courses, he is discharged at once. However, if he is in 
his second year and his conduct has been irreproachable, he can 
always expect a job in government service. 

It happens often that cadets who have graduated at the Academy 
immediately abandon the military profession in order to go in for 
something else. Many become mechanical engineers or surveyors or 
the like. In spite of the fact that these young men have had an edu- 
cation in the military field at the expense of the state, they seem to 
feel no obligation to stay in government service, and the govern- 
ment never refuses them discharge. The reason is that the number 
who stay on is always sufficient to fill the vacancies in the insignifi- 
cant regular army maintained by the United States. 

I was taken to the classrooms where I attended several lectures 
and recitations. I noted with pleasure the order and decorum as 
well as the accuracy with which the students did their problems. 
I was very surprised to find a young Indian, sixteen years old, among 
the students. As I entered the classroom he was demonstrating and 
analyzing the relation between cosine, sine, and radius. He did this 
by the means of a rather involved calculation during which the 
instructor repeatedly interrupted to refer him to other theories 
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which might have some relation to the problem demonstrated. As 
the student already had started when I arrived in the classroom, I 
am sure that this scene was not arranged beforehand in order to 
impress me. 

This youth is a descendant' of the Creek nation; his name is 
Moniac. In all probability he does not intend to go into the service 
of the United States, but to return to his people in order to give 
them the benefit of his achieved knowledge. He can also check the 
American surveyors in case the United States wishes to buy more 
land from the Creek territory, 8 

Even if this incident seems insignificant it proves in what a frank 
and altruistic manner the American government acts toward the 
Indians, in encouraging the spread of useful knowledge among 
them. This is characteristic of the ways by which the United States, 
before an informed and thinking public, evidences the liberal and 
just principles that guide its steps. 

I should have liked such a demonstration to take place in the 
presence of a Raynal, a Buffon, or such learned men who have 
maintained that heaven deprived the Redmen of the same faculties 
of mind with which it has endowed the old continent's white and 
brown natives. People are easily inclined to accept theories which 
reputable well-informed men put forth but which cannot always 
endure the unprejudiced scrutiny of sterner critics. 

During my stay here I have been honored by visits from all the 
teaching .officers. These visits have taken place in the evenings and 
the conversation has been around the sciences connected with the 
military profession. I have obtained from these gentlemen many 

* David Moniac must have had one of his better days when Klmkowstrom visited the 
class, and the event may have been staged for his benefit. For a first-generation effort out of 
a non-literate Indian life into a white man's school he doubtless did very well, but his record 
was hardly distinguished. He was admitted in 1817) repeated the first year's work at his own 
request, and completed the repeat year as No. 48 out of a group of 116. In the next class he 
was No. 59, and all below him were required to turn back; in the next year he was No, 48, 
and the five who ranked below him were sent back. In the final year (First Class) he ranked 
No. 39, and one below him was allowed to pass. 

Moniac was promoted to Brevet Second Lieutenant in the 6th Infantry, July i, 1822, 
but resigned at the end of his graduation leave and returned to his Creek tribe in Alabama. 
In 1836 he entered service as Captain of the Mounted Creek Volunteers in the Seminole War. 
On Nov. 15 of the same year he was promoted to Major, but less than a week later, Nov. 
ax, he was killed in action at the Battle of Wahoo Swamp* (For this information thanks to 
Lt. Robert W, Coonrod.) 
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interesting bits of information. However, with the inferiority I 
feel, I am obliged to be very cautious and not become too deeply 
involved in the many and wonderful subjects discussed. I hope, 
however, that I can cope with it tolerably well so these gentlemen 
will not get a too bad impression of me. 

I will never forget the hospitability with which I was received in 
the home of Colonel Mansfield and the courtesy shown me by all 
the instructing officers. The Commandant, Major Thayer, 4 showed 
me everything of importance and gave me the information which I 
convey to you. I sincerely hope that these gentlemen some day may 
realize the esteem and gratitude I feel toward them. 

An institution like this, where perfect subordination and obedience 
has to prevail, is not always in accordance with the American spirit 
of liberty and independence and for this reason can not always be 
looked on with favor. Though many private persons appreciate the 
necessity of a school for military education, the fact remains that 
this magnificent institution has not yet succeeded in turning the 
opinion of a less informed public in its favor. You can understand 
the indifference with which this school is treated when I tell you 
that from the founding of the Academy to the present time the 
President of the United States has only once honored it with a visit. 
I have also been told that neither the Secretary of War nor the chief 
of the armies has ever been here, nor has Congress sent any of its 
members to inspect the school or attend any exercise. During the 
present Congress some members have made statements betraying 
a total ignorance of the school's organization and purpose. If the 
Academy were better known it would be embraced with benevolence 
and given the encouragement and support it deserves. 

In the European states that have large standing armies and many 
garrisons, war academies of this kind might be dispensed with, 
partly because war science is more cultivated there and partly 
because the military profession is more popular. In this country, 
however, the army in peacetime is very small and during wartime 

4 General Sylvanus Thayer attended Dartmouth College, then graduated from West Point, 
After service in the War of 1812 he was sent to Europe to study military and technical de- 
velopments (much as Klinkowstrom was sent to the U. S.) and to buy books and instruments 
for West Point. He initiated many improvements during his term as commandant of the 
Academy, 1817-1833. 
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chiefly consists of the militia who have the right to choose their own 
officers. Here I believe a military academy is necessary in order to 
train a number of youths for the military profession. Even if they 
do not remain in the regular army they are available in war time, 
and can with greater confidence be chosen by the militia than the 
untrained men who during the last war had the command of these 
perhaps less disciplined troops. 

As I now have discussed the Military Academy, I should probably 
say something about the military power of the United States on 
land and sea. 

The number of enlisted soldiers in North America, in comparison 
with the area and population, is certainly not in the same proportion 
as the number of troops in Europe. It is evident that the public 
favor the navy more than the army. However, the enlisted soldiers 
during the last war conducted themselves in such a manner that 
they are entitled to a larger share of the favorable opinion which 
now seems to be entirely with the navy. The United States by no 
means lacks efficient officers who can successfully lead the troops. 
They have more than once merited the love and confidence of their 
countrymen. The public loves to see the naval officers keep up a 
certain standard and elegant appearance, but would distrust army 
officers following their example. 

The American people are very sensitive about their freedom, and 
are afraid to let the executive power have unrestricted direction of 
important armed forces. This is doubtless the main reason for their 
unwillingness to increase the army. 

There are few enlisted troops in the world that are better paid 
and fed than the American. It is a pleasure to see their barracks, 
the tidiness, and, I might say, pedantic orderliness that exists there. 
In this respect they resemble the English, perhaps surpass them. 
The food is good and ample and the hygiene is of the same standard 
as in Europe, I have seen two sea-forts at Newport and one at New 
York, and everywhere I have had reason to make the same obser- 
vation. 

According to the latest reports of the General Inspector of the 
Army, the United States enlisted army consists of one regiment of 
heavy artillery, one regiment of light artillery, eight regiments of 
infantry, and one regiment of light infantry (riflemen, j&gare), whose 
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personnel, officers included, are as follows : 

Personnel 

General Staff 9 6 

Light Artillery 626 

Heavy Artillery 2528 



First Infantry Regiment. 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 



377 
710 
409 
569 
414 

495 
*33 
420 



Rifle Regiment 632 

In confinement 107 

Total personnel 7516* 

In addition to this come 394 men belonging to the artillery and 
1 20 men belonging to the fortification and field surveying corps. 
The total enlisted army in 1820 comprised 8031 men. In this number 
is, however, not included the Marine corps, which makes up the 
garrisons at the wharves and on the United States ships. 6 

The uniforms of the army are rather simple, but made of good 
wool, and fit well. The infantry and the artillery have blue uniforms, 
the riflemen grey. The straps are black or yellow; no embroideries, 
stripes, or tassels are permitted; only epaulets distinguish the various 
grades, 

I saw General Brown 7 a few times in Washington, dressed in 
uniform. It looked like the uniform of a captain at home. No one 
who is not a soldier is allowed to wear fancy uniforms or even orna- 
ments which belong to the military profession. In this respect they 
are very strict. Outside of service or on formal social occasions 
officers never use their uniforms. The only thing they wear is a black 
cockade with a small gilded eagle in the middle. 

8 Table closely approximates figures in Seybert, p. 587, which are for the year 1817, Klin- 
kowstrom's statistics are probably for 181 8 or 1819. 

8 Here is inserted a three-page table of salaries of all ranks in the army. These figures 
are based on Seybert, 593-597, and are for the year 1815. T ^ e highest salary was for a major 
general, $200 per month, plus $15 rations; professors at the Academy received $50 to $6*0; 
soldiers got $5 plus $i allowance. 

7 General Jacob Jennings Brown (1775-1828) was the senior officer in service after 1815; 
from 1821 to his death he was assigned to command of the U. S. Army. 
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Orders do not exist in America; only a small number of people 
can still be living who received the decoration of the Order of 
Cincinnatus during the War of Independence or shortly after the 
peace. The cross is worn on a white ribbon with blue edges and is 
attached through the buttonhole. It is not used except at formal 
occasions when, uniform is required. 

The army's guns are of the same length as ours and well-made; 
somewhat lighter, it seems to me. 

Corporal punishment or flogging is by law forbidden in the army. 
Punishments consist of arrest, reduction of allowances or salaries 
as well as ball and chain around one foot. During the punishment 
the culprit is out of service or is made to work in the barracks. 
Desertion is usually punished by ball and chain. 

I have not seen the regular troops' drills or exercises, so I can not 
judge same, but I have good reason to presume that the American 
soldier in this respect equals our enlisted and garrisoned troops in 
Europe, who get daily practice. In regard to discipline it is as good 
as ours. 

As to the higher officers and their ability in maneuvers and 
strategy, they are supposed to be inferior to European generalship, 
which is accustomed to co-ordinate the movements of large armies. 
Though the American command might not have as much experience 
in the use of greater forces, the last war has shown us that the best 
disciplined English troops have had to fall back and have several 
times been completely defeated by the United States troops, which 
mostly consisted of militia. The militia itself did not always hold, 
but left it to the enlisted troops and volunteers to sustain the 
attacks and recover the ground. 

Generals Brown, Jackson, and Winfield Scott have during the last 
war distinguished themselves as leaders of their country's forces. 
They combine speed with personal courage and possess a thorough 
knowledge of the country, and they have much experience with 
the war of riflemen. Their most outstanding merit has been that 
they understood how best to use the militia, whose respect and 
confidence they have gained. General Jackson is particularly known 
for his ability to win the confidence of his troops, and it may be just 
for this admirable talent that so many people fear him, 

No cavalry is maintained in peacetime. The President does not 
even have a guard of honor. During wartime horsemen could hardly 
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function in a country like this, broken up by its forests, rivers, and 
innumerable fences. 

As I have not seen any division of the United States enlisted 
artillery I dare not express any opinion about it. To judge it from 
some cannons with poor spans of horses, badly led, belonging either 
to the volunteer troops or the militia of New York, which I saw 
deploy in a large parade, would probably be too hasty a conclusion, 
and might be unfair to the regular artillery, which no doubt has 
had more practice and is better organized than those I saw. 

I know for sure that numerous and interesting tests are made 
in the United States. Through these experiments, on which no cost 
is spared, they will finally arrive at successful results. Furthermore, 
I have reason to believe that this ingenious and enterprising nation 
will make such improvements in this weapon in the near future, 
as our skilled artillerists never have thought of. 

After the enlisted troops come the volunteers, which are better 
disciplined and trained than the militia, and more dependable. 

The larger cities like Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and others 
always maintain small standing troops of so-called volunteers. They 
do no garrison duty, but are always at hand in case the authorities 
should need them to maintain order. In the interior there are no 
volunteer troops, but they are called up only in wartime. When 
the militia is summoned to arms the officers of the enlisted arniy 
accept such of the men as have ability and eagerness for the service. 
These troops are then called volunteers and are properly enlisted 
in the service of the United States, but only for two years. During 
this period the government pays aad equips them in the same 
manner as the regular army. They are trained properly and are 
entirely under the command of regular officers. After the war or 
when their term is up they are dismissed. 

Soldiers of the enlisted army or volunteers who served during the 
last war, or who have otherwise served two or three terms, are often 
given bounty lands as compensation for their service. Each one is 
given, after a certain time, fifty to sixty acres by the government to 
possess as his own property, to keep or sell. Widows or fatherless 
children of soldiers killed in war also obtain bounty land. The 
government owns vast lands in Illinois and Indiana for use solely 
for this purpose. Commanders and officers have been rewarded for 
their good service with considerable estates. Such property is, how- 
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ever, always undeveloped and overgrown with forests and has to 
be cultivated by the owner before he can enjoy the benefit of the 
gift. 

The militia is only assembled during wartime, upon the request 
of the President to each state legislature or government. Every 
free white man, from his eighteenth to his forty-fifth year is, ac- 
cording to the constitution, subject to call for militia service. He 
has to furnish his own arms and equipment, but as long as he is in 
the field, he is fed at the expense of the state. The government can 
not keep him in active service more than three months. 

Each state militia is divided into battalions and companies. In 
most states the men of the militia have the right to select their own 
officers, usually chosen from among themselves. One can easily 
picture how the militia troops are led, and what consequences such 
arbitrary appointment of commanders can have. The history of 
our home guard during the last Finnish war shows what sad conse- 
quences result if noncommissioned officers are not familiar with 
their duties, and are not used to war service. It has, however, hap- 
pened here in America that fate has favored such choices, and that 
there have been militia officers whose real military talents have 
justified the confidence that the generality have shown them. 

An officer of the enlisted army, under whose command the militia 
is always placed, seldom puts confidence in troops that are neither 
disciplined nor used to war duty. The regulations for the militia 
require that the men meet for a certain period each year in their 
districts, to practice the handling of arms and marching. They are 
drilled by their own officers .who are just as inexperienced as the 
men themselves, and do not know how to demand obedience of 
soldiers who in all respects are the officers' equals. Yes, often in 
respect to financial conditions they consider themselves above the 
officers. They may not recognize that equality must cease under 
arms, and may even demand to be treated as "gentlemen." 

The militia have obtained most of their regulations and statutes 
from the state legislatures, not from Congress or the central govern- 
ment, and thus have different forms of organization. This is a great 
disadvantage. If this force was organized differently it could be of 
tremendous importance, for according to the 1816 report of the 
Inspector General to Congress, the militia numbered 748,000 soldiers 
fully armed and fit for service. 
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I have mentioned that militia soldiers are less dependable and 
that sometimes they have left the regular army and the volunteers 
[to bear the brunt of attack]. I want to emphasize that this has not 
always happened, and that there have been cases when the militia 
has held as heroically as the enlisted army and even alone won 
laurels. 

During the Revolutionary War the American army consisted of 
nothing but militia and during the last war it distinguished itself 
on several occasions. At Niagara, for example, it showed bravery 
not inferior to that of the enlisted men. The same thing happened 
at Baltimore, when the militia under the command of Sir Spencer 
Smith 8 (who from merchant became general of the militia) in the 
most laudable manner threw back repeated attacks by the English 
at Fellspoint. The outcome of the battle at New Orleans, where 
the war-trained English troops suffered such a decisive defeat, and 
with which the United States in such a brilliant manner terminated 
the last war, can almost entirely be credited to the militia. The 
wise planning of General Jackson and the mistake of the English 
command in trying to force a strong and almost impregnable posi- 
tion, contributed to the victory of the Americans. 

The physique and the manly appearance of the American people 
seems to make them well suited for the military profession. The 
young people very early get used to traveling and toil. Hunting is 
the young men's chief pastime. This not only strengthens them 
bodily but teaches them to handle guns, and thus prepares them for 
the hardships of war. In addition to this every free man has a right 
to keep arms in his house and to use them when he wants, a privilege 
which in some European states is granted only soldiers or others 
with special permission. With all these advantages the numerous 
militia of America would be rather fearsome if it was organized 
everywhere in the same manner, if a firmer discipline was enforced, 
and if the central government had the right to appoint its officers. 

8 This was evidently the extraordinary Samuel Smith (1752-1839) a hero of the Revolu- 
tion who fought at Brandywine, Monmouth, and several other battles, lived through Valley 
Forge, and became at the end of the war a brigadier-general of militia. He commanded the 
Maryland troops during the Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania, his native state. In the 
War of 1812 he was a major-general, and commanded the defense of Baltimore in 1814. In 
1836 he restored order in a riot in Baltimore and later that year was elected mayor at the 
age of 84; he served to his death in 1839. In peaceful interims he had also served sixteen 
years in the House of Representatives and twenty-three years as Senator. (Cf. pp. aa, 23). 
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The United States does not yet need a large standing army. 
Though the number of enlisted troops at present is comparatively 
small and probably insufficient for the service at all the forts along 
the Atlantic coast and at the remote posts scattered through the 
Indian country, it is still almost sufficient for immediate needs. The 
day may however come, perhaps sooner than people wish to believe, 
when the necessity of a larger standing army will be felt. 

A people so anxious to protect its rights as this will no doubt 
hesitate long to make an enlisted army available to the executive 
power's disposition. On the other hand, a different organization of 
the militia seems to be needed, but the most suitable to this nation's 
constitution would be a territorial army based upon the same prin- 
ciples as in Sweden, with such modifications as the national character 
and the laws of America make necessary. According to my opinion 
an army organized after the Swedish pattern renders the best kind 
of defense and is best suited to a constitutional country with an 
administration regulated by law. The duty to serve in the militia 
should be reduced and each state should receive a properly organized 
armed force, which under a regular commander would unite all the 
advantages of enlisted troops without the nation having to fear its 
misuse. 

The commandant at the Academy, Major Thayer, very kindly 
offered me a manned sloop in order to take me up the Hudson one 
mile to the cannon foundry. As I had received in New York a letter 
of recommendation from the director, Mr. Kemble, to his deputy 
at the works, I was very well received, 

A circumstantial description of the manner in which cannon are 
here cast might not be suitable in this already long letter. I will 
however give the government a detailed description of it as well 
as some drawings of the manner of casting \gjutning] which particu- 
larly deserves to be noted. I now only want to go over briefly the 
most important of the blowing, casting, and drilling methods. 

In this country the iron for cannon is not blown into furnaces 
direct from the ore, but the cannons are cast of pigiron which is 
melted in reverberatory furnaces with hard coal. Whether this 
method can be recommended for casting cannon I will refer to those 
who have more knowledge in this kind of work than I. It seems to 
me, though, that such castings would never turn out to be as reliable 
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as ours, where the cannon foundries themselves handle the ores, 
sort and blend them, and add such ingredients as give to the iron 
the characteristics which it needs for its ultimate use. 

Pigiron is here purchased ready made. The cannon foundry can- 
not therefore know or be responsible for the quality of the material 
or its homogeneity. In addition thereto the iron cannot gain in co- 
hesion by going through the smelting process twice, particularly 
when coal is used, whereby it is thought to become more sulphuret- 
ted. It might however be that the good quality of the American iron 
to some extent offsets this fault in the smelting. It also seems to me 
that the cannon are comparatively heavier than ours. 

The molding is made in two iron boxes or flasks. The pattern is 
in two halves, each one being molded separately, whereupon the 
frames are screwed together and the whole mold is put down into 
the pit. The arrangement and the method of work are excellent and 
might be better than at home. 

The pouring is not done through the upper end of the mold, but 
the iron is led through a channel [Kanal\ along the side of the form. 
From this channel go small openings to the cannon, so that the iron 
is not rushed into the form, but fills gradually from the base to the 
mouth. By this excellent method the iron rises slowly and the lighter 
and inferior material has time to flow up into the lost head, while 
the hammer section and the base of the breech gain in strength. 
The whole piece becomes firmer than when the iron is poured direct 
into the form from the top and has not time to separate the inferior 
metal from the good. 

This method of pouring should, to a large extent, offset the dis- 
advantages of the smelting method itself. On the other hand, more 
time is lost before the cannon can be drilled, because it has to be 
trimmed along both sides where the two half-forms have met, and 
at the mouths of the channels. 

It is customary in America to drill the cannon in horizontal posi- 
tion. I also saw the cannon foundry of General Mason, in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington. As the clamps as well as the boring tools 
here do not seem to be rigid, the bore can not be as precise as with 
the vertical boring method. However, as the boring machine is 
installed here at West Point, greater perfection is obtained and the 
bore is much more even than with the vertical method. 

It was with much satisfaction that I saw the excellent and accurate 
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machine shops, which have been built here at great expense, and I 
admired the firmness of the foundation and the building. The cannon 
are revolved towards the drill, which is stationary, but through a 
clever arrangement is automatically pressed against the cannon 
and advances as the boring progresses. Six eighteen-pound cannons 
were drilled at one time and not the slightest vibration of the 
machines could be noticed. So firm the foundation must be to make 
this method of boring accurate. 

Three men and one boy took an eighteen-pound cannon from the 
foundry to the boring works which was in the same building, put 
it in place and installed it. The hoists and the machinery used for 
this job were ingeniously erected. The water wheel that drove the 
boring tool was rather high. It was run by high fall and had very 
close buckets, but was in spite of its large diameter rather light and 
solidly built. 

Besides the usual test-firing with the cannon, which is done here 
in the same manner as at home, the cannon are also subject to the 
water test. This is done in the following manner. 

The fuse-hole is filled and a ring is placed around the chamber in 
order to hold the filling. The cannon is set in a vertical position with 
the mouth upwards and is filled with water. The mouth is closed 
with a specially constructed stopper held in place by rings and 
screws. In this stopper is an opening through which a Brahmas 
precision pump is inserted and made fast. As much water as the 
cannon can hold is forced in. Though the instrument used is rather 
small the pressure is so strong that the water is forced through the 
pores of the iron and is visible outside the cannon as a fog and sits 
on it like dew. Should there be any cavities in the iron which have 
not been detected by the inspector, same will show up through the 
heavier amount of water that gathers at such a spot 

I wish that I could have spent more time at West Point, which 
on account of the beautiful scenery offered there as well as the many 
interesting objects I have described, deserves to be visited by travel- 
ers. But as I am not feeling well I have to go back to New York to 
regain my health. . . . 



XIX 

A Navy That Dared Compete 
With Proud England; Settlers 
and Indians 



New York, 1820 

THE navy here, in number of ships, can in no manner be 
compared with the French and consequently even less with 
the English seapower, nor do I think it will ever become as 
numerous. On the other hand, when it comes to the order, the in- 
stallations on board the American ships, and the spirit prevailing 
among officers and men in these things the Americans equal per- 
fectly their brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. The events 
of the last war presented, to the consternation of Europe, a people 
that dared to compete with proud England for laurels on the seas. 

The American navy has not yet had an opportunity to measure 
its strength with an English squadron in an organized battle. This 
nation tries to avoid such battles as long as the British fleet is so 
much superior in number of ships. However, in individual battles 
between ship and ship of varied strength, the American flag has 
mostly won the upper hand, the more unusual because no European 
power can boast of such repeated successes in separate battles with 
English men-of-war. 

The consequence is that the American nation in general, but 
particularly the people on the Atlantic coast, look upon the navy 
with much satisfaction. The Congress, being very proud of this 
weapon, never refuses to approve the necessary money for the 
maintenance of the fleet. 

Commodores Hull, Porter, Decatur, Bainbridge, Perry, Mac- 
donough, and Rodgers have all become famous in the most remark- 
able way. They have in full measure known how to gain the love 
and confidence of their compatriots, and the respect of their enemies. 
They can with good reason be considered the founders of the fine 
reputation that the American navy at present enjoys. 
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The handling of the frigate Constitution by Commodore Hull 1 
in its encounter with the English frigate Guerrtire, commanded by 
Captain Dacres, was the first occasion when the American flag made 
itself known in such an outstanding manner. Within forty minutes 
Guerriere had to strike because she was disabled by shots and ready 
to sink. This happened so rapidly, immediately after the cease fire, 
that there was hardly time to rescue the crew. The most satisfying 
thing of the whole encounter was that Captain Dacres had long 
been cruising outside the entrance to New York, and in all con- 
ceivable manner had provoked Hull, who was lying in the harbor, 
to make him come out to fight. Finally Dacres had had the name 
Guerriere painted with large letters on the sails in order to make 
it easy for the commander on the Constitution to recognize Guerriere 
from a long distance and have time to run away. But the result 
was rather contrary to what the bragging Britisher expected. The 
same fate shortly afterwards met the frigate Java, which was taken 
by Commodore Porter, 2 and after an hour's affair was so riddled 
with shot that she sank immediately. 

Many separate encounters occurred on the ocean during the war 
wherein the American flag almost always was victor. Besides the 
fact that America had to defend her Atlantic coast against a supe- 
rior enemy, she also had to fight on the great inland lakes Erie, 
Ontario, and Champlain, whose northern shores belong to Canada 
and thus to England. Along all these lakes the English had built 
shipwharves. The United States was thus forced to do the same 
thing on her side, and fleets of twelve to fourteen ships were built 
on each side in each of the lakes. They were only schooners, brigs, 
and some still smaller vessels. These fleets met each other in closed 
lines and the outcome proved again that the American sea-force, 
through bold maneuvering and the staunchness of the commanders, 
decidedly kept the upper hand over the English. The regular system 
of the British to break through the lines of the enemy was not always 
successful. Out of eleven or twelve ships, of which the English fleet 
on Lake Erie consisted, the only one that survived was the schooner 
which brought home to Canada the news of the English defeat by 

1 Commodore Isaac Hull (1773-1843) had gone to sea as a cabin boy at the age of 14. 
In 1798 he became a lieutenant in the United States Navy and served in varied capacities 
until 1841. His famous action with the Cuerrifa took place on August 19, 

> See note, pp. a8, 42, 
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an equal number of American ships, under the command of a young 
Captain Perry, 3 a wonderfully skilled and brave officer. 

The English fleet on Lake Champlain suffered the same fate 
when the American Captain Macdonough 4 defeated the English 
fleet of twelve or fourteen ships and none escaped. This fight was 
particularly glorious as it took place in full view of the American 
and English armies, who awaited the outcome to adjust their opera- 
tions accordingly. 

When it was understood in England that nothing could be accom- 
plished on the lakes with small ships, larger men-of-war were built. 
In England keels were laid for large warships, among which one was 
intended for 100 cannon. America was thus forced to follow the 
same pattern; therefore, at Sachett's harbor on Lake Ontario and the 
wharves on the other lakes similar constructions were started. In 
Sachett's harbor a loo-cannon ship stands in the berth. Two of 
sixty-four cannon were ready but as peace was declared the con- 
struction was stopped. As these heavy warships were intended only 
for the lakes they are now said to decay. I don't expect this money- 
wasting undertaking will be renewed, even in case of war. 

It might seem that a light navy of the archipelago type would be 
most suitable to operate on lakes, but as these waters have no 
archipelago, only open coasts everywhere, a coastal fleet like ours 
can hardly fill the purpose, particularly as the seas in these lakes run 
rather high. 

In conversations with some of the famous American naval officers 
I have not been able to suppress my astonishment at how a young 
seapower like America has been able to win such decided victories 
over a power which the nations on the old continent considered 
invincible. The excellent training of the English officers and crew, 
their knowledge, their war experience, their incomparable maneuver- 
ability, the spirit existing among them all of this ought to have 
made them victorious even against America. The gentlemen of the 
American navy with whom I discussed the subject admitted all this, 
even admitted that the English might be superior in maneuvering 

'Oliver Hazard Perry (1785-1819), whose great action was at Put-In-Bay on Lake Erie, 
September 10, 1813. Perry died of yellow fever in 1819 while on a mission to the South Ameri- 
can states (see p. 218 and pp. 44-45). 

4 Thomas Macdonough (1783-1825). The battle of Plattsburg Bay on September n, 
1814, was so well planned and so skilfully carried through that Theodore Roosevelt called 
Macdonough the greatest American naval figure prior to the Civil War. 
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and that they moved with more precision, which of course can be 
achieved only through constant practice. In regard to the spirit of 
the crews, they considered the Americans superior. Decatur said 
that actually the Americans fought during the last war "pro aris 
etfocis" which the English sailors did not do. If the unflinching 
conception of military honor and the inborn courage that prevails 
among the American people are added to the spirit of emulation, it 
is easy to see how this country's navy could stand against the Eng- 
lish and maintain victory. Decatur added that although the English 
maneuvered very rapidly and precisely, the firing of the American 
artillery was more rapid, forceful, and effective than the English. 

For my part, I consider the main reasons for the superiority of the 
American ships over the English are: First, that England at the 
beginning of the war presumptuously underestimated its enemy, 
lacked knowledge of its assets, strength, and national characteristics, 
and neglected to take necessary measures in time. Accustomed to be 
considered by European seapowers as invincible, England expected 
that the same opinion held here, and that it would paralyze attempts 
to do anything. Second, the fact that the American government 
does not need to draft marines must have contributed considerably 
to the advantages that its fleet reaped. The wages in the United 
States navy are always as high, in wartime higher, as in the mer- 
chant marine, and three times as high as the wages in the English 
navy. The arrangements that Congress has made to support the 
next of kin of those killed for the fatherland are both generous and 
reliable. The pensions and grants for the wounded are so satisfactory 
that Congress has no difficulty to get sailors. Out of the many who 
volunteer the best are chosen. They are not kept in the service 
more than two years, unless they freely renew their enlistment. (In 
all justice I should point out that though this arrangement and high 
wages can be paid by the government, the problem is to equip and 
man ten ships plus the necessary smaller vessels. It might not be 
feasible to put twenty to thirty ships into operation at one time, and 
if America possessed a fleet as large as the English, the pay would 
in no way be as high as at present.) 

Let us now compare the English way of manning its navy the 
English small wages as against the high American wages; the way 
England treats its retired sailors, who were found begging by the 
hundreds after the last war as against the generous way America 
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recompenses her sailors for their services. They had good spirit and 
felt respect for their government, while the impressed English sailors 
probably housed secret desires to belong to the nation they fought 
against. In this manner the reasons can be found for some of the 
advantages the American flag had over the English. 

The American warships that I have had an opportunity to see 
have been exceedingly neat and orderly, comparing well with the 
English. The food for the men is sufficient and excellent, the best 
that can be obtained. The sailors even get a daily ration of tea and 
sugar. This diet and the overall cleanliness contribute to the good 
health of the crew. No matter how long a voyage the American war- 
ships make one hears rarely of scurvy, which formerly was common 
on European ships on long trips. Yellow fever, on the other hand, 
ravages this whole coast, and even with the best precautions in the 
world, it is difficult to stop it from spreading on the American war- 
ships. From this dreadful disease the United States lost Commodore 
Perry, one of their famous naval commanders, during an expedition 
to the Mexican gulf last summer. When the news came to the United 
States the loss was deeply felt by everyone. The merchant marine 
ships had their flags at half mast for three days, and three months 
mourning was observed by all the officers of the navy and the 
highest officials of the government. 

I did not expect to find such good subordination nor so much 
respect and obedience towards the command on the warships. The 
liberal laws and the general principles of this country do not always 
fit in with the discipline that should prevail on board ship. In earlier 
days the navy was not so particular in this respect, but more order 
has been noticed since the last war. The practice of England and 
other nations is followed without the spirit of equality being ques- 
tioned. I remember a French frigate in 1793, where the sailors 
addressed their officers in the familiar second person singular and 
called the commander "citizen," and hardly took their red caps off 
when they entered the chiefs cabin. Such disrespect can bring but the 
most lamentable consequences, and the French navy felt the bad 
effects of it in the Revolutionary wars. The American navy, on the 
other hand, is evidence that perfect subordination in the service 
can go hand in hand with liberal principles and a free constitution. 

Besides the warships and frigates which are now building in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and other ports, the United 
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States has already four ships of the line, eight frigates and a large 
number of brigs, schooners, and smaller vessels. An American squad- 
ron is always stationed in the Mediterranean. It generally consists 
of one battleship, one or two frigates, one brig, and one schooner. 
This squadron, which supposedly is there to keep the North Afri- 
cans disciplined and to protect the American trade, constantly 
cruises in this sea and serves really as a training school for officers 
and crew, who in this manner are in constant training and thereby 
obtain real sea practice (and also have an opportunity to see war- 
ships of other nations). In addition to this the United States main- 
tains cruisers in the Mexican Gulf and the Pacific. Thus oppor- 
tunities for sea expeditions are never lacking. The officers who are 
not doing sea duty or other naval service often engage in commercial 
navigation. Commodore Bainbridge, who distinguished himself in 
an excellent manner during the last war, did not hesitate to take over 
command of a commercial ship after the peace. 6 

As the appropriations for the rebuilding of the navy and its up- 
keep not only are willingly granted, but also are very liberal, it is 
no wonder that the American warships are so perfect. The best in- 
stallations are found and all kinds of tests are made in order to get 
the best results in navigation and naval science. There is not much 
splendor or unnecessary elegance on the American warships. They 
look entirely what they are, namely, floating forts. The European 
ships, howevfer, particularly the French and Spanish, are much 
adorned. There are windows on the whole stern and figureheads on 
the prow. All this exposes the crew and makes it easy for the enemy 
to penetrate with shots. The American warships are, however, 
equally strong fore and aft as on the sides and look beautiful in the 
water. 

Sea tactics like land tactics have undergone considerable changes. 
Experience has showed that the power which has adopted entirely 
new tactics in its maneuvering has mostly been victorious. The 
French navy was superior to others for a long time, because of their 
use of'Iigne dt bataille" which is still chiefly maintained by them. 
Prior to the battles conducted by Admiral Rodney a certain Mr, 
Clarke in England (he was not a naval officer but a mechanic) 

6 Commodore William Bainbridge (1774.-* 833) had entered the navy in 1798 after almost 
a decade in the merchant marine. He had two furloughs to engage in the merchant service 
1805-1808 and 1810*1814, but after that apparently remained with the navy. 
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invented another battle order, or rather order of attack. He proposed 
to attack in closed formation or masses at one or two points of the 
enemy line, break through it, and in this manner bring about con- 
fusion. Lord Rodney was the first to use this manner of attack. The 
result has been that sea battles have been fought at closer range 
than when all the ships were arranged in "line of battle. 7 ' In addi- 
tion, the movements have become more rapid because each column 
or division operates independently and takes up a position where 
the best effect can be obtained. The English commanders have more 
or less adopted the ideas of Clarke. Admiral Lord Nelson has during 
his sea battles had opportunity to experiment with all four methods 
that Clarke outlined in his sea tactics. Experience has taught what 
consequences this method of attack has had. The English navy at 
Trafalgar reached the heights of brilliance with which the European 
nations credited it; they did not suspect that any people on earth 
would dare to compete with England for the dominion over the 
seas. 

There is reason to suppose that a new epoch in naval war is 
approaching. Though this country's navy is still much inferior to the 
English in number of ships and strength, the time will probably 
come in case of future war that such a manner of operation will be 
adopted by the United States that England will have a real task to 
protect all her vast possessions. As fleet battles probably will not be 
fought, the English navy will not have a chance to regain her 
laurels as in the past. This might possibly depress the British naval 
spirit, and spirit will rise to corresponding degree in the American 
navy while they hold the English in constant but fruitless activity. 
Generally speaking, the time is not far off when the operation of 
navies, their purpose, their construction and rigging will be con- 
siderably modified, on account of the use of steam power to drive 
floating bodies. 

If time and money had allowed during my stay in this continent, 
I would have gone into the remoter parts of the country to visit 
Indian tribes. Some are still left of the great nations that earlier 
lived a nomadic life in the regions which the Anglo-American in 
such a short period of time has brought under cultivation. I would 
have been able to view the gradations and nuances in life and cul- 
ture all the way from the refined society individual to the man who 
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is taking his first step toward establishing a community. These 
different shades of life, interpreted and drawn together in broad 
review, could have been the subject of interesting discussions. How- 
ever, such research has been far beyond my appointment, and all 
that I have learned is the result of conversations with American 
travelers, especially with General Macomb 6 who had the command 
at Detroit at Lake St. Clair, and his adjutant with whom I lived 
for some time in Georgetown. Therefore you can expect only frag- 
mentary notes on this subject, that like so many others I have only 
been able to touch upon. 

In one of my letters I have already mentioned the migration and 
the slowly developing settlements of the whites, but I did not men- 
tion the reasons why the Anglo-Americans settle among the Indians 
and thus form a link between the wild people and the civilized 
colonists. 

On accompanying maps of the United States you will find white 
settlements deep in among the Osage tribes, 150 to 200 miles from 
the nearest American colony. These settlements have been devel- 
oped partly by fur traders. During the many trips that they have 
had to make, they became used to the customs and nomadic life of 
the Indians, and attached to it. They have perhaps even taken 
Indian women as wives and have ended by settling among the 
tribes with whom they have become related. These people are mostly 
tradesmen and generally show up at the marketing-places which 
are annually visited by other fur dealers. One of these hermits, an 
Englishman, had settled not far from Lake St. Clair in Canada in the 
neighborhood of Fort Detroit. General Macomb told me that he 
had married an Indian woman with whom he had two pretty daugh- 
ters. As this man had a good education, he taught the two girls the 
English language, and also some of the customs of his country and 
the fundamentals of music. General Macomb assured me that it was 
interesting to watch these girls, who with all the ingenuity of their 
race combined some English customs, and in their speech maintained 
the construction and thinking of the Indian language. 

A few persons have, out of real liking for wild life, settled among 
the Indians and have become members of their society. Yet such 

* General Alexander Macomb (1782-1841) led the land army at the defense of Plattsburg 
in September 1814. From 1828 to 184! he was commanding general of the United States 
army. 
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examples are not numerous. Although they follow the Indian cus- 
toms in many respects, they always retain a certain degree of culti- 
vated behavior. The fertility of the land might also have been one 
of the reasons for their migration. 

A great many of these isolated settlers in the wilderness are people 
who have been punished for some crime and in this manner hide 
themselves. They do not take up their abode in the neighborhood of 
Indian villages, but live in lonely huts in the woods. Entirely deliver- 
ing themselves to nature, without possessing the good qualities in- 
born with the Indians, they combine the cunning and cruelty of the 
wild man with the experiences of their criminal life. These hermits 
move on as soon as "good" colonists arrive and take legal posses- 
sion of the land. They live on nothing but fishing and hunting and 
build their cabins, or so-called wigwams, thirty to fifty miles away 
from the more agricultural colonists. 

These people form the last link between the savages and the 
communities of settlers. Much has been written about the Indians, 
and they have been considered from various points of view. It is 
quite wrong to present their customs and mode of living as the most 
blissful and consistent with the real nature of man and his mission, 
and to dream poetically that one will find Utopia among the Chip- 
pewa and Cherokee tribes. It is also wrong to paint the American 
Indians (at least those who live on the border of the white colonies) 
as real savages or to place them on a near level with the animals. 

Many gradations separate the natives of Tierra del Fuego from 
the Mandan, Sioux, or Osage Indians. From the information I have 
picked up I believe that these latter isolated tribes (who seldom come 
in contact with the Americans) are just about as far above the people 
of Tierra del Fuego as the Europeans are above the Mandans in 
culture. Those tribes who live close to the American colonies are 
already adapting more civilized manners than their Indian brothers 
farther in the interior. 

The whole race, spread in smaller and larger tribes throughout 
North America, has in general the same customs. However, their 
language and dialects are so different that the tribes do not under- 
stand one another. The political structure of each tribe, with a few 
exceptions, is alike. All Indians, both near and distant, have an 
irresistible liking for hunting, raiding, and traveling, but despise all 
kinds of work. All of them are cunning and cautious in war. Chival- 
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rous bravery is found in many of them. Stalwart deeds are treasured 
as highly as among us, and those who have distinguished themselves 
during war or raiding are highly esteemed within their tribe. 

A firm conception exists among all the Indian tribes of a supreme 
being as the creator and protector of all things. God is called the 
great spirit. They have no temples but they observe certain festivals 
during the year to His honor, and even among the most isolated 
Indians the calumet ceremony doubtless has a religious origin. At 
the signing of treaties they usually call upon the Almighty as a 
witness. For the rest, when a people observes certain ceremonies at 
funerals, and other occasions, and when they do not worship idols 
or earthly objects, one can assume that they have a good concep- 
tion of divinity and a life after this, however obscure this conception 
may be. 

The American native is accused of cruelty towards his captured 
and conquered enemy. What difference is there, however, between 
killing a badly wounded enemy on the battlefield and scalping him, 
or, as in Europe, plundering and stripping the wounded warrior and 
leaving him helpless on the field of battle? The Indian's inhuman way 
of torturing the captured warrior to death is in Europe looked upon 
with horror, and as a demonstration of their savagery. But by this 
custom they think they pay great honor to a captured enemy as 
they sacrifice him to the spirit of fallen warriors. And were the 
tortures of the inquisition and the auto daj more human? In a fit 
of vengeance the brave and highminded Indian sacrifices his prisoner, 
whereas the hypocritical Spanish monk lights the pyre in the name 
of One that always preached tolerance. Wherever the passions are 
allowed to rage, inflamed for whatever reasons, and unhampered by 
consideration and common sense, man always emerges hideous before 
reason's court of appraisal. The European who is more enlightened 
has in this respect no reason to reproach the Indian, who more 
strongly obeys natural impulses and knows fewer restraints against 
his desire for vengeance and cruelty, which he considers justified. 

Polygamy is everywhere accepted among the Indians, and the 
females are in general held in contempt and treated roughly, but 
they are not closed in and handled like children in the Asiatic man- 
ner. This circumstance proves better than any other that the Indian 
is far behind the European in humanity, because society was not 
firmly established until women obtained protection and their rights 
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were sanctified. It is said that the daughters of the chiefs have cer- 
tain privileges which the others do not have. Among some tribes 
the succession to the leadership goes to the oldest son of the chiefs 
daughters and not to the chiefs sons, unless his wife is a daughter 
of a former chief. This succession is not observed, however, unless 
the person concerned is brave and well-qualified. 

The chief of a tribe cannot command raids, declare war, or make 
peace without the consent of his entire tribe. In such a decision 
majority votes rule. Each head of a family has a vote, but the brav- 
est and most experienced usually lead and a decision is quickly made. 
It is at such meetings that the Indian's beautiful way of speaking, 
with its lovely metaphors and sound conclusions, appears at its 
best. Several such speeches have come to Europe in translated 
form, and have been, not without reason, generally admired. 

From the foregoing you will see that these half-civilized people, 
all the way from the Araucanians in southern Chile to the Osage 
tribes in North America, have begun to see the need to establish 
communities. Their social contract is a voluntary agreement between 
the ruler and the ruled, and not a legacy given by the Almighty to 
a few families through which they possess hereditary power over 
their equals. The political apostles of our time might try to spread 
this doctrine in Europe in order to moderate the spirit of liberty, 
which is not so much a consequence of the French Revolution as it 
is a result of more informed concepts and more reasoned conclu- 
sions which are spreading among Europeans of all classes. 

All usurpation is chiefly caused by two factors: superior physical 
power and resultant violence, or superior intelligence and knowledge 
in certain families who know how wisely to handle their cruder 
fellow-beings. This was the case with the Incas and the Mexicans. 
The Inca tribe consisted probably of rather well-educated and well- 
informed strangers, who, for some unknown reason, had come to 
the Peruvian coast, inhabited by crude and uncivilized people. It 
was as easy for the Incas to surround themselves with divine glory 
and splendor among these crude people, as it was for the Aesir to 
become gods in our lands. The Incas knew how to maintain their 
prestige and dynasty among these short-sighted people by physical 
power and the religious belief they awoke and established. Among 
people on the same cultural level, however, either there is no con- 
tract, or if such exists, it is a result of developing humanization and 
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understanding. In a case like this a voluntary contract is a prereq- 
uisite for all community relationships. 

When usurpation has happened through violence, and the usurper 
or his descendants have tired of the strict vigilance and state of 
war with which physical power must maintain itself, a stronger 
power, religion, is needed to help the usurper maintain the elevated 
position to which he has risen through violence and not by a free 
contract. 

In ancient time it was easy to convince the crude masses that 
their chiefs were immediate descendants of the gods and stood in 
direct communication with them. This was during humanity's inno- 
cent childhood when hearts so easily accepted all the preposterous 
fables that were spread, just as children in our time listen with 
pleasure to the most absurd "true stories" and often believe them. 
The idea of the ruler's divinity we found among the ancient Asiatics, 
and again on this continent among the early Incas. The deification 
of regents was in those days a sure means to maintain the calm 
possession of empire, without any mutual contract. But long before 
Christianity people in the old world had already begun to realize 
the absurdity of this deification, though the Roman Senate some- 
times gave emperors merely honorary titles of divinity. The spirit 
of Christianity dispersed the earlier illusions of the masses, and 
princes could no longer pretend that they were gods or higher beings 
than other people. In Europe nowadays there is an attempt to lead 
mankind on another path of superstition, to the belief that all power 
is given to the ruler and his descendants by God. Although it is 
true that all power, like any other gift, comes from the Lord of Light 
above, this does not come directly or without condition. The well- 
being and prosperity of the people will always be a conditio sine qua 
non for the continuance of authority, whether this power originated 
in usurpation or in a free and unforced social contract. We must 
never forget that among a civilized nation the voice of the people is 
usually the voice of God. 

I hope that you, my friend, will pardon this lengthy digression 
and these political observations, I now return to my description of 
the Indians. 

As among all half-civilized people the hospitality of the American 
Indians is sacred and, according to the information I have received, 
the stranger is always made welcome in their wigwams, and the 
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traveler is given shelter and protection and even more security than 
he might get among those white people who live isolated in huts in 
the wilderness. 

The Indian has an unconquerable dislike for farming and hand- 
craft and anything that might force him to give up his nomadic and 
unsettled life. As he generally has no concept of property rights in 
land, and boundaries between the tribes are not clearly determined, 
there is really nothing to hinder his unstable mode of living and his 
carefree wanderings in the forests, during which he is often exposed 
to terrific hunger and other misfortunes. The Indians do not store 
any supplies, privately or co-operatively. They eat superfluously as 
long as they have anything and do not think of the days to come. 
The consequence is that if their hunting is unsuccessful they starve; 
whole villages die out, and many tribes have in this manner been 
reduced and disappeared. 

In the states of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, which are 
inhabited only along the coast by Anglo-Americans, the following 
tribes live: Chickasaws, Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Semi- 
noles. In the Michigan territory (between the lakes Michigan and 
Huron), which is still wilderness, live the Shawnees, Chippewas, and 
the Six Nation tribes. All of these, especially the first mentioned, 
are surrounded by American colonists, who also settled west of the 
Indians in Louisiana and Missouri. The central government is con- 
stantly buying more land from the Indians, who resign ownership for 
an immediate sum of money and later annual compensation, con- 
sisting of goods. The territory of these tribes has thus been consid- 
erably reduced. They are not allowed to wander around in any land 
sold to the central government once the white colonists have legally 
taken possession. The Indians are forced to observe the treaty made 
with the government as they lose their yearly compensation if there 
are reasons for complaint. 

Although the Indians actually are sorry to see the constantly 
increasing number of white colonies, although in their songs they 
lament that their forefathers' and warriors' graves are trampled by 
strangers from the other side of the sea, although they weep that 
their beloved forests fall before the strangers' axes, and yield up 
elegiac sighs for their wood-nymphs, their need and craving for 
goods is so strong that they cannot live without them. Guns and 
powder are by now in general use instead of bow and arrow, blankets 
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instead of hides. The taste for strong drinks has through the fur 
trade got a strong hold on them, and ruined them to such an extent 
that nothing can quench their desire to obtain this (for them) moral 
and physical poison. Thus the territory of the tribes is reduced more 
and more. The colonists who live within reach often visit the Indians 
during their travels. In many places roads have already been built 
through the territory of the Indians that borders the colonies further 
west. These roads can now be traveled with safety, and Indian 
tribes who live close to the American states are thus in contact with 
civilization. Missionaries of various sects, particularly the Metho- 
dists and the Quakers, are working among the Indians. They bring 
Christianity to these children of nature, and a firmer understanding 
of religion. They try also to teach farming and settled pursuits. As 
the Indians are finally forced to give up their old mode of living, they 
will gradually take on milder habits. 

There are wealthy and respected Indians in the tribes mentioned 
who have slaves, horses, and cattle, who build houses better than 
earlier, and who do farming. The chief of the Upper Creek Nation 
is Macintosh, who, during my stay in Washington, had come to 
Congress with six of his people in order to call upon the President 
and presumably to discuss with him transactions in regard to his 
tribe. I was told that he had several slaves, a real house, and a 
farm, and that others in his tribe were beginning to follow his ex- 
ample. If such customs are more and more adopted by the neighbor- 
ing Indians, they will no doubt hesitate to dispose of more lands. 
They will probably also amalgamate with the white race which is 
spreading everywhere among them. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries have difficulties in propagating 
Christianity among these tribes who cling stubbornly to their old 
customs and especially don't want to give up polygamy. The Indians 
listen to the tales from the Bible with much attention when they 
are told by the missionaries, but don't accept as true anything that 
conflicts with their high-minded concepts and ideas of vengeance 
and justice. Somebody told me a clever remark from an Indian 
who was listening to a white man telling the story of the creation of 
man. The latter did not forget to add that God had made the white 
man master of the whole earth. Without contradicting him, the 
Indian answered coldly: 

Our traditions about the creation of man are totally different The Great Spirit 
(Manitou) took first black soil and created the black man, but as he watched him 
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more closely he found him too frightful. He turned away and took white soil and 
made the white man but this pleased him just as little on account of the weak 
and empty appearance the white color gives. Manitou thereupon took some of 
America's red soil (the soil of the Atlantic coast of America is commonly red) and 
made the red man, and it was on him he bestowed heavenly blessing, liberty, and 
supremacy of the earth. 

The Indian chiefs and their warriors are highly respected by their 
tribes. Though their position does not give them any direct power 
over their fellow citizens, they nevertheless show great anxiety to 
be paid due respect, particularly at public meetings or in the pres- 
ence of strangers, where they show much pride and dignity. The 
following anecdotes show how sensitive they are in this respect : 

During the last American war the English persuaded the Chippewa 
or Six Nation tribe to ally with them and thus to fight the United 
States. The chief of this tribe was called Tecumseh 7 and was known 
to be the boldest and most dauntless warrior of his people. In order 
to honor and encourage him the English general gave him a belt 
saying, "Your father on the other side of the sea (the Indians re- 
ferred to the king of England in this manner) knows how courageous 
you are, and is presenting you with this belt; you are thus distin- 
guished among your people so that during the battle they will be 
able to recognize you." It is not known if Tecumseh considered that 
the present was insufficient or if he thought that the General's 
speech was not adequate to the occasion. In any case, he replied, 
"You tell my father on the other side of the sea that Tecumseh does 
not need any sign for recognition during the battle because his 
people know that they can always find him closest to the 
enemy." 

Another time the same Tecumseh was sent with an English officer 
to negotiate with the American General Harrison 8 . As the Indian 
chief was a few minutes late in arriving at the headquarters of the 
General, Harrison was already in conversation with the English 
officer and, as he did not notice Tecumseh's arrival, did not ask him 

7 Tecumseh (1768?-! 813) was a brother of The Prophet whom Harrison had defeated 
at Tippecanoe. Tecumseh fought in alliance with the British in the War of 1812 because he 
felt the Americans were the greater threat to Indian lands and Indian culture. He fell while 
covering the British retreat at the Battle of the Thames. 

8 General William Henry Harrison (1773-1841) was Governor of Indiana Territory 1800- 
1812, commanded the troops in the Northwest in the War of 1812, and after a varied political 
career won the Presidency in 1840 as the "log cabin and hard cider" candidate of the Whigs. 
He died on April 4, 1841, only a month after inauguration. 
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to sit down. One of Harrison's staff" is then supposed to have said 
with a raised voice to Tecumseh that he should go up and greet 
father Harrison (the Indians address all whites of some importance 
in this manner). The proud Indian answered with dignity, "He is 
my father?" and pointing to the chair added, "I recognize no other 
father than the sun, no other mother but the earth, and in her lap 
I will seat myself." He instantly sat down on the floor and remained 
there during the whole negotiation. 

This proud and courageous Indian was later killed by the Ameri- 
can Colonel Johnson 9 during a hand-to-hand fight with the English 
troops. Tecumseh, who was on foot, first shot Johnson's horse and 
Johnson was pinned under the horse and could not free himself. 
In that position he fired one of his pistols at Tecumseh, who was 
rushing up, but missed him. The revengeful Indian seized Johnson 
and intended to kill him with his tomahawk, but the Colonel 
managed to pull out his other pistol and with this he killed Tecum- 
seh. Tecumseh had hoped to add the scalp of such a well-known 
man to the rest of his trophies. 

During my stay here the last winter, a group of Indians from the 
inner part of the country decided to visit this seaport. As they were 
in need of money, someone gave them the idea to perform dances 
and scenes from their domestic life. They rented a large room. I 
was one of the many who was eager to see them. Their dances con- 
sisted chiefly of poses, stamping with the feet, and walking around, 
during which they carefully followed the beat of a rather monotonous 
song. Their folksongs were equally poor in melody and modulation, 
but this music sounded nevertheless sweet and simple, and at first 
was pleasing. Finally they gave a skit demonstrating how during 
the night they attack and plunder a village of the enemy and scalp 
those who fall by the tomahawk. This whole performance was well 
done and rapid The acting was good, and the wild battlecries of the 
victors so horrible that some of the ladies in the audience fainted 
from fright, and the entire audience was terror stricken. 

Hospitality, as with all other half savage people, is a common 
custom among the Indians. A traveling stranger who arrives with 
peace in mind is considered a sacred person and enjoys complete 
safety. It is interesting that like our forefathers' habit of adopting 

fl Richard Mentor Johnson (1785-1850) was Congressman, Senator, and Vice-Presidenc 
(1837-1841)* 
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surnames of animals and things, for example, Sigurd Ormoga [Snake 
eye], Ragnar Lodbrok [The Hairy], Eric Waderhatt [Weather Hat], 
etc., the Indians in North America have the same custom. For 
instance: Black Snake, Gluttonous Wolf, Fierce Bear, Red Vest, 
and others. Someone might from this conclude that the Indians in 
America and the former inhabitants of ancient Sweden were of the 
same race, but I believe that customs and habits of people are 
somewhat alike when they have reached the same degree of civiliza- 
tion and live under the same climatic conditions. It might also be 
that the above-mentioned custom of adopting surnames was started 
by some European adventurers, who, during the expeditions of the 
Vikings by way of Iceland, arrived and settled in this country. If 
so the memory of them was lost because they were not numerous 
enough to establish a tribe and must have been absorbed by the 
American races. 

People who have traveled among the Indians and know their 
dialects maintain that their speech is very flexible and lends itself 
to poetry. I am going to quote to you the translation of an Indian 
warrior's song which General Macomb's adjutant had translated 
into English and presented me. As this is the second translation 
you should not expect to find anything else but the thoughts and 
feelings of the Indian who composed and sang it at the end of a 
raiding war which his tribe had lost. As I heard the English officer 
sing it with the Indian music, I can assure you that the English 
version and its meter follows exactly the original Indian version. 10 

War Song of the Indian Chief and Warrior Wa-bo-Gic 

On that day when our heroes lay low 

lay low, 

On that day when our heroes lay low, 
I fought by their side 
And thought e're I died 
Just vengeance to take on the foe, 
the foe, 
Just vengeance to take on the foe. 

On that day, when our heroes lay dead, 

lay dead, 

On that day, when our heroes lay dead, 
I fought hand to hand 

10 This is the direct English version as given by Klinkowstrom in a footnote. 
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At the head of my band 
And here on my breast I've bled, 
I've bled, 
And here on my breast I've bled. 

Our Chiefs shall return no more, 
no more! 

Our Chiefs shall return no more! 
And their brethren of war, 
Who can show scar for scar, 
Like women their fate shall deplore, 

deplore, 
Like women their fate shall deplore. 

Five winters in hunting we'll spend, 
we'll spend, 

Five winters in hunting we'll spend. 
Till our youth grow to men, 
To the war lead again 
And our days like our fathers' will end, 

will end, 
And our days like our fathers' will end. 

If I have bored you with these various and fragmentary notes 
about the Indians I ask you kindly to forgive me. I had to write 
something on this subject .... 

It cannot be denied that a country's industry and progress very 
much depends upon improved internal communications, and also 
the progress of communications is a consequence of the improvement 
of industry. 

If careful study is made of the attached good travel maps of the 
United States it will be surprising to find that so many roads have 
been built through lands which in Europe are still considered im- 
penetrable wastes. It would be reasonable not to expect so many 
roads because North America already is crisscrossed with navigable 
rivers and waterways, which greatly aid transportation. 

To give you a more complete understanding of the competitive 
spirit that prevails here in such undertakings, I must tell you that 
most of the roads that lie on the other side of Pittsburgh and the 
Allegheny or Cumberland mountains did not exist before the War 
of Independence. Twenty years before the Revolution the spot 
where Pittsburgh now stands was nothing but a thick forest. When 
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the renowned Washington was serving in the militia of his father- 
land, and thus in English service, he came to the spot during one of 
his exploring trips. In his report he mentioned the place as suitable 
for erecting a fort against the Ohio Indians, who sat in calm posses- 
sion of this wonderful country to which even huntsmen and fur- 
dealers only seldom dared to penetrate. It is now one of America's 
most beautiful and prosperous states. 

Within a period of fifty to sixty years this nation has thus opened 
many and far-reaching communications over mountains and through 
wild forests. With the exception of the highways around Washington 
and Philadelphia, the roads in the United States cannot be com- 
pared with the present day chausstes of England and France or the 
roads in Sweden. They are nevertheless as good as most of those in 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Liineburg and Holstein. The mail travels 
in this country just as fast as with the European mail coaches. It 
is carried between Boston and New Orleans, and Philadelphia and 
St. Louis on the Missouri river, 1108 miles in both cases. It passes 
through villages and towns which twenty years ago were nothing 
but arenas for Indian raids. 

In the year 1750 the roads and land communications were in 
general very bad and few. However, by 1794 it was possible to travel 
comfortably between New York and Buffalo in 100 hours, a distance 
of 475 m il es (including twenty hours for resting). From Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh is 310 miles, and though this road goes over the high 
Allegheny mountains it takes only five days to travel this distance, 
and the nights can be spent in comfortable inns. 

From 1812 to 1813 the mailcoaches had covered, counting coming 
and going, a distance of 3,592,652 miles. In the year 1789 there were 
in America not more than seventy-five post offices and the mail 
routes totaled only 1875 les. By 1817 there were 3,459 post offices 
and passable roads totaled 51,600 miles. 

Let us, for instance, compare the policed countries of Europe of 
200 years ago with the present situation of the United States, which 
was only beginning to be colonized at that time. Were there in 
Europe then as many passable routes of communication as at present 
in America? Where were all the good canals which now give life to 
trade in England, France, and Holland? Where were these chaussfas, 
railroads, and iron bridges that these countries now boast about? 
In those days secure bridges spanned rivers in only a few places, and 
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mostly poor ferries were used. Yet the European countries had 
already reached a much higher age than America has now. They 
had for three centuries considered themselves civilized. They had 
regular laws and political balance as well as organized administra- 
tion and statistics. In spite of all this, in 1793 it took seventeen days 
to go by coach between London and Edinburgh, a distance of 400 
miles. In 1812, the mail coaches between Paris and Geneva needed 
six days to travel a distance of 390 miles. 

It is remarkable with what speed the routes of communication 
have developed in this country. Without going into details about 
the reasons for such development that can improve the general 
comfort and welfare, I consider that the chief reasons lie in the 
country's natural character: in the common need of the inhabi- 
tants for the necessities of daily life, in the wise liberality of laws 
and government, and in the complete freedom for business and 
industry by which this country took advantage of the older nations' 
inventions and experience. 

Farewell. 



XX 

Dull Finance and Dramatic Trial 



New York, 1820 

HOWEVER dull a dissertation on national finances may appear 
to some I cannot avoid considering this essential aspect of 
society. I shall attempt to be brief and only give a general 
view of the country's financial structure and tax system, which is 
completely satisfactory for the United States and its habits of 
thought, but would be unusable for us or for other European lands. 

United States revenues are carried under five titles: i) customs 
tariffs, 2) direct taxes on land, including income from the sale of 
uncultivated land, 3) public loans which have been authorized by 
act of Congress, 4) Treasury notes, and 5) diverse income. 

Of these the tariffs have been the most productive. During the 
ten years 1790 to 1800 they brought $72,070,739 or $7,2,07,079 [sic] 
yearly and they rose in the next decade to $122,943,931, or over 
$12,000,000 yearly. Through this you can get a fairly accurate 
impression of the progressive increase of American trade and ship- 
ping. 

Of direct taxes on land itself it should be interesting to discuss 
the principles on which the property tax is reckoned and applied, 
when the government needs this addition to income and the Congress 
approves it. For it is not fixed as an annual tax or as a definite part 
of the government revenues. 

In 1798 Congress passed an act for a land tax and ordered an 
evaluation of all land and all houses, and a census of all slaves in 
North America. Each state was divided into parts, and each part 
into districts. Congress or the government named a commission for 
each district. Then all the commissioners in each state collected in 
a general committee which chose a prosperous and experienced 
property owner to assist each commissioner. The committee also 
named a number of less wealthy landowners as assistants of the 
district committees thus created. 

Property belonging to the United States itself or to the individual 
states, or that which by older laws was definitely exempt from tax, 
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was not included in this taxation. All remaining property without 
distinction was taxed according to the following principles: that 
every house with its lots and adjoining lands not over two acres, and 
valued from $100 to $500, should pay in ground tax two-tenths of 
one per cent of the value. A property valued at $500 to $1000 paid 
three-tenths of one per cent. According to this principle taxation 
rose so that a property valued at $30,000 should pay one per cent 
of value. For slaves the owners paid one-half dollar for each. 

In 1815 Congress decreed a $6,000,000 tax, distributed on the 
above principles over the whole country. But from what I have read 
it appears that this tax was never actually levied, but the next year 
was recalled and in its place only half the sum was required, on the 
same principles, and with the modifications permitted by the reduc- 
tion. 

According to the constitution the President has the right to em- 
power the Secretary of the Treasury and the Treasury Department, 
when state need requires, to issue Treasury notes to an amount of 
$6,000,000 and thus, through anticipation of tax returns, to borrow 
what is required for unforeseen circumstances. 1 

Taxation "in kind" of grain and other things is not used. Of 
personal services only the following are recognized: i) conscription 
or militia duty, which is stringent enough and requires every Ameri- 
can citizen, unconditionally, from his eighteenth to his fiftieth year, 
to go into the field when called, and at his own expense furnish 
weapons and straps [uniform); a) jury duty, in which case a man 
is freed from military service. To this must be added the duty to 
assume certain services, offices, and functions in the individual 
states, to which public vote and confidence calls a citizen. I can 
assert that this is usually a burden, for seldom is an official so well- 
paid that the job can be considered a property* Therefore most 
public officials named by their state legislature desire, as soon as 
honorably possible, to be relieved of the functions to which they 
are called by public vote rather than by their own seeking. 

Such in short are the principles for the land tax and in general 
for all taxation in this country* In comparison with similarly rich 
and populated states in Europe this taxation seems meager enough, 

* The constitution, of course, set wp no such specific regulation*. Klinkowatrte became 
understandably confused as to what was in the Constitution and what in ordinary legislation. 
Similarly he occasionally erred in making distinction* between federal and state legislation. 
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especially since no outlays are required in kind or in personal ser- 
vices such as laying roads and bridges and maintenance of public 
buildings. On the other hand, the countryman must pay heavy tolls 
to the companies who own and maintain roads and bridges whenever 
he uses these roads or bridges to take his goods to market. Such 
taxes would not please our country people. 

Undeniably this tax method in money is much easier and faster 
in collection than when returns are made in kind or partly in personal 
services. But payments in kind, at least in part, are the most natural 
means of taxing, and in certain cases less onerous for the payer. It 
is the oldest kind of tax. Although it does not conform to opinion 
here on personal independence, it is in Sweden tied up with the 
national spirit and customs, and a valued heritage from the prac- 
tices of our oldest Scythian ancestors. Hence, despite the newer 
ideas and the tendencies of the times it hardly could or should be 
abandoned by us. 

The United States' expenditures come under seven chief titles: 
i) The civil list; 2) Diverse expenses; 3) Foreign relations; 4) Rela- 
tions with the Barbary states; 5) War Department; 6) The fleets; 
7) The National Debt. 

I have seen an official summary of state income and expenditures 
for the years 1789 to 1815 according to which the balance in the 
Treasury in 1815 was $1,597,194. This summary showed that cus- 
toms and tonnage fees made up two-thirds of all other Treasury 
income, even including foreign and domestic loans. But during the 
war in 1813 and 1814 this income almost completely ceased, for 
customs and tonnage dues in 1814 yielded no more than $4,000,000, 
The year 1815, however, right after the war, was the most pro- 
ductive, when this source brought in $37,695,625. 

This great variation in state income creates many inconveniences 
for the government, and makes it impossible to pursue plans for 
national improvement. The nation itself feels the effects under 
certain circumstances, when income rests upon a source so unde- 
pendable and changing as commercial conditions. 

A remarkable murder occurred recently which has attracted the 
keenest public interest. The relating of this event and the resultant 
trial will permit me to comment on the country's judicial system. 

It would take too long to enter into the causes of the incident; 
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enough to say that young Stoughton, son of the Spanish Consul- 
General here, came into disagreement with a wealthy young man of 
good family, named Goodwin. The origin of the quarrel was that 
Stoughton thought Goodwin had something to do with captures of 
Spanish ships made under the flag of the independents by some 
Baltimore privateers. In the heat of anger young Stoughton attacked 
Goodwin at midday on the open street with uplifted cane and with 
expressions that no " better" young man could permit. So a hand-to- 
hand engagement instantly ensued in which Goodwin overpowered 
his opponent. But during the struggle a short sword or dagger fell 
out of Goodwin's cane, and dropped so that the knob lay on the 
street with the point up, supported by the edge of the sidewalk. 
When Goodwin, who was very strong, overcame his antagonist, the 
latter unfortunately fell on the upstanding point of Goodwin's sword, 
which immediately ended his life. Goodwin was arrested and a 
stringent investigation and formal legal process was instituted, at 
which I, along with numerous others, was present. The mayor, 
Mr. Golden, had the goodness to get me a good place inside the 
railing and near the judge's bench, so I had a good opportunity to 
see and hear everything that happened. 

First was the choosing of the jury which should attend the process. 
Of forty-eight jurymen who must always be in service at the court 
twelve were chosen by lot for duty in this trial On demand of the 
lawyer of one of the parties the presiding officer then asked each of 
the selected jurors whether he had reached any opinion on the 
affair to be taken up. When some said they had opinions they were 
declared unserviceable for that jury-duty, and others were chosen 
from the group [of 48] until the jury was filled with those who had 
no opinion, 

Then came speeches and witnesses both for and against until 
about fifty people had been heard, and the hearings and investiga- 
tion lasted two days. The witnesses were heard in each other's 
presence, which at a trial of this kind I do not think quite right, for 
thus one witness can guide himself by another's statement, and the 
true connection may be more difficult to discover. 

After all this came Stoughton's lawyer, who in an excellent speech 
presented the unprecedented nature of Goodwin's deed- The lawyer 
wished to prove the deed was considered and done deliberately, for 
Goodwin had been armed with a secret and forbidden weapon. 
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The lawyer brought forth all the evidence and circumstances which 
could support his charge. To give the deed a still darker hue, he 
asserted that international law was violated when a foreign consul's 
child was in this way and for these reasons violently killed within a 
country at peace with Spain, etc. 

After Stoughton's lawyer finished his complaint and the strongest 
charges against Goodwin, appeared Mr. Emmet, 2 the defendant's 
lawyer, a remarkably able orator. With the superiority bred by deep 
legal knowledge and experience, and by exceptional speaking ability, 
he sought to refute his opponent and to show that Goodwin's 
meeting with Stoughton was accidental; that Goodwin got the cane 
by trade only the day before and thus did not know that it contained 
a hidden weapon; that the dagger's condition showed that he had 
never drawn it himself. In the cleverest fashion he then called upon 
the witnesses who served his cause, to show that Goodwin could not 
deliberately have caused Stoughton's death. He reminded those 
present of Goodwin's services to the state, and how he had dis- 
guished himself during the last war. In short, Mr. Emmett's superior 
oratory, his pure reasoning and beautiful declamation, his fine man- 
ners and line of thought, so moved the filled courtroom that when 
he had finished almost all were in tears and in this striking way 
showed their sympathy for the unfortunate who now must be judged. 

The court was composed of a presiding judge and two assistants. 
The presiding judge then instructed the jury. He summarized the 
evidence, the complaint and the defense; he emphasized the difficult 
nature of such a crime, because the deed was committed against a 
person entitled to the protection of each and every one under inter- 
national law; and gave the matter to the jury for their just decision. 

After the judge's presentation the jury retired to a special room 
guarded by double doors, whose other entrances were guarded by 
two lines of police. Here the jurymen should together weigh the 
question, agree on a conclusion, and in respect to their vote be in 
unanimity, before they entered the courtroom again. In. this civilian 

2 Thomas Addis Emmett (1764-1 Say) was first a physician in Dublin, then a lawyer. He 
was exiled from the British Empire for his Irish nationalist activities, and after brief wander- 
ings came to the United States in 1804. His talents as lawyer and speaker vere quickly recog- 
nized; in 1812 he was attorney general of the state of New York. His most famous case was 
probably Gibbons vs. Ogdcn, which though brilliantly argued he lost to Daniel Webster and 
William Wirt. 
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guard-room the jurymen have no beds or sofas, nor any meals or 
refreshments either, but only water to slake their thirst. 

Just opposite the judgment-rail are two small benches like our 
church benches. In one sits the defendant, in the other the plaintiff, 
or the wounded party. During the examinations and on during the 
trial the parties themselves must not indulge in verbal exchanges or 
utterances. Nor are they addressed, but everything goes through 
their representatives. 

Goodwin was present through the entire process without saying a 
word. His brother and other relatives and friends during the time 
he was in jail and throughout the trial visited him daily and sur- 
rounded him in the court; this is said often to happen here* In Europe 
one needs only be suspected of a crime and all his friends avoid the 
unfortunate; in a case like this he would usually be deserted in court. 
In this country the bonds of relationship and friendship seem to be 
too firm to permit a criminal to be publicly abandoned by friends and 
connections before he has been legally condemned and before they 
too are convinced of his guilt. 

Until the jury agree on a verdict they cannot separate. In this 
case the jury could not soon agree, and they were not released until 
late into the following night. When they came before the court and 
were polled, eleven declared Goodwin guilty, but the twelfth, who 
must have changed his mind during the time the jury walked into 
the courtroom, said "Not guilty." This was enough to postpone a 
sentence because the defendant, who could not be acquitted either, 
must now undergo a new trial before another court and another 
jury. As Goodwin's friends supplied bail for his person his arrest 
ceased and he was for the time being set free. 

Because I am soon to depart from the country I will not know 
the end of this case, which was begun and carried on with so much 
order and dignity, and in which the public takes so eager a part- 1 

1 Mistake* and confusion reign in later accounts of this peculiar case, It is fairly clear, 
however, that Goodwin wan admitted to bail shortly after hU first trial, that he stood trial 
again in April 1821 (though scheduled for January), and that the jury then returned a verdict 
of not guilty, See William Sampnon, reporter. Trial of Robert M. Gaofain, . , , , New York, 
1810; William Sampson, The C*s<r of Robtrt A/. Goodwin , . , , New York, x8ai; Jacob D. 
Wheeler, Reports of Criminal f*aw Cam . . . Nm York. . . , second ed., New York t 1854 (I, 
470-479); William Johnson, Report of Casts Ariutd and Dtttrmintd , , , Mrw Yerk 9 second ed, 
New York, 1883 (XVIH, 187); Daniel Roger*, reporter, Rxpwt of $wr*l Trittt of Kohrf 
. ., New York, 8at. 
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Here all trials are conducted publicly and with open doors. Each 
and every one has the right to attend the questioning and to hear 
the arguments and the judge's sentence. On this occasion the spa- 
cious courtroom was completely filled and all entrances were guarded 
by police with their white sticks, to prevent the inrush of the crowds 
who surged around the doors. 

The court's procedure, to question separately each member of the 
lot-chosen jury as to whether he had reached any opinion on the 
issue under consideration, seems not to be customary at less sig- 
nificant or formal trials. It was demanded by one of the lawyers and 
was practiced merely on this occasion. It seemed to me quite right 
that the question was asked, but what I did not think proper was 
that it was asked in the presence of all those belonging to the jury. 
Any one of the jury could have used this as an excuse for avoiding 
service on the case, for he had only to say he had an opinion and he 
would be excluded for this time. Moreover, when the party's attor- 
ney had raised the question before the court, the step itself could 
not serve its purpose. For if one of the jurymen had come to an 
opinion either for or against, and was already inclined to give a 
turn in that direction to the decision, then all he needed do was be 
silent to remain among the jury panel. 

According to my judgment the court itself should have taken 
this step, and each of the jurymen should have been questioned in a 
private room, in the presence only of the lawyers of the two parties, 
whether he had an opinion on the matter. This could have led to a 
safer result, especially because up to now it has been little used and 
thus not known to the jurymen. But when the step is taken by 
attorneys before the court in the presence of the whole jury, it may 
be useless in achieving the desired goal. 

In recent years the jury system has won much favor in Europe. 
France, like other nations on the old continent, has accepted its 
use, so strongly called for by public opinion. Undeniably the insti- 
tution can have great advantages, for a man is judged really by his 
equals. A jury is also likely to follow its own inner convictions on 
right and wrong, while a judge must always hold himself to the letter 
of the law. The jury, which must only say whether the defendant is 
guilty or not, does not have to give any reason for its decision or 
enter any discussion of it before the court. But then one recalls on 
the other side that the usual jury, always chosen by lot, consists of 
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less informed men. Perhaps they cannot so easily guard against the 
influence of polished oratory, but are almost completely subject to 
the effect a clever lawyer can produce. The judge cannot always 
gain this effect in his concluding and abbreviated presentation of 
the case. So you must find whether a jury would become a plaything 
in the hands of a clever jurist, and whether this institution still 
harbors faults which cannot always be avoided, and which would be 
much more felt in countries where the system was new and people 
have not become accustomed to it. 

Not only in this country but also in England, France, and other 
European states, court processes are carried on publicly and every- 
one has the right to hear the procedure. This method has the advan- 
tage of spreading a more general knowledge of the laws and consti- 
tutions. Insofar as the courts observe a certain dignity this should 
give the people greater respect for the laws and even for the inter- 
preters of the laws. Although trials in our district courts are before 
open doors, and although the courtroom is almost always filled 
with a numerous audience, still this court lacks the formality neces- 
sary to win the latter goal [increased respect]. It might be useful if 
we introduced public entree also to our higher courts. 

In lands where processes are brought orally before the court by 
agents of the parties it is unquestionable that the judgement-rail 
becomes a nursery for the training of able men and great speakers in 
the state, especially in a state like this where they can later appear 
and participate with vigor in discussions of the general welfare. It 
is at the judge's seat that the young man first learns to talk with 
warmth and emphasis before authority, There the able and talented 
has an excellent opportunity to make himself kown and to let his 
knowledge shine before his fellow citizens. In this country, where 
public opinion and its voice are so mighty, legal experience and the 
legal profession open the way to the most important services in the 
community. Most young men here adopt this profession, since the 
military is not so sought after as with us. But the order of procedure 
here forbids the parties themselves to speak before the court, and 
unconditionally requires them to have attorneys, even in case they 
consider themselves able to make their case. Since not all lawyers are 
equally able, and not all have completely honorable ideas and mo- 
tives in their work, you can see how this system of justice opens a 
vast field for advocacy and demagogy* A public perversion of sound 
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logic and distortion of laws on innumerable occasions is set in opera- 
tion, partly to mislead the judge if possible, but always with a view 
to working on the opinion of the less informed, able, or careful 
juryman. It seems to me unreasonable to exclude the parties from 
the right to speak before the court if they feel themselves to possess 
the ability and power. 4 

In all lands where advocacy becomes a special profession and class 
to the extent that the parties themselves cannot talk at all, the num- 
ber and length of trials must increase as the number of lawyers 
increases lawyers whose livelihood depends on cases, which they 
often originate. This and other misusage brought on by a too wide- 
spread "lawyerdom" and a judicial procedure organized in this way 
tends to outweigh the real advantages of the lawyers' oral argumen- 
tation. 

According to what I have found, people here show more respect 
for the laws than they do in Europe, and do not require such strong 
measures to govern and maintain authority. Although the American 
people are compounded from different nations, although different 
tongues are spoken and different religious sects exist, less grave 
crimes are committed (at least in the northern states) than in Europe. 
Contrast this with conditions in southern Europe where, despite 
watchful police and strong armies and severe punishment, it is still 
not always possible to protect the peaceful citizen, but robbery and 
violence are part of the order of the day. 

However mild American laws may be, they have been to now 
effective through the respect the public feels for them, and this 
must be due to a general conviction of their stringency and their 
just and impartial execution. 

Even the tone among the European commonalty illustrates the 
lesser respect they hold for the laws. Unfortunately many believe 
this contempt shows a certain feeling of independence which a man 
must show to impress and assert himself. The European peoples 
still do not know of what real political and individual freedom con- 
sists, and do not know the boundary between law-bound indepen- 
dence and lawlessness. 

The unhappy war of opinions, the long strife for changing and 
improving the constitutions of the old continent, which has so long 

4 Laymen were of course not prohibited from speaking in their own defense, although the 
complexities of American law and procedure usually made it unwise for them to do so. 
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stricken Europe and produced a savagery of disposition, is also a 
cause of the disrespect for laws and social charters. But on this 
side of the ocean such intense differences do not divide minds. Here 
people think they have attained what the nations of Europe seek. 
Their constitutions and laws are established by the majority of the 
people, and they alone have the right to correct mistakes or misuse 
and so perfect their political structure. Each state, each individual, 
possesses equal rights which from the beginning have been founded 
on a simple, just, and humane moral philosophy. It is in such a land 
that the peoples' respect for the law is an inevitable result of the 
respect that the nation and each member of it feels for himself and 
his own position. 

So it is with the respect officials in this country enjoy among the 
public. I should note that this comment seems to conflict with what 
I related in a previous letter about my audience with the President. 
But then I did not know thoroughly the personal relations of these 
people with him, and since their visit to him was on a confidential 
basis, this incident is not typical for judging the attitude of people 
toward their officials. 5 

The respect here shown officials is of an entirely different nature 
from the subservience with which the European approaches high- 
placed persons. It seems in Europe to spring chiefly from fear enter- 
tained for the influence and power a man possesses rather than from 
voluntary respect for the office he holds. But here, and with the 
freer manners which are common, there seems to prevail more real 
respect for officials and their positions, insofar as these men by their 
performance show themselves deserving. 

Officials on their side observe much dignity, especially in the 
exercise of duty, and they are also rather careful in private life not 
to offend the public's good opinion of them. But not a trace of this 
outer appearance and the slight formality they show in their office 
rooms is evident in their private lives; in social affairs no one can 
mark the presence of high officials, although they always are on their 
guard. 

Public offices and occupations are not considered in this country 
as property. They are momentary and changing and their tenancy 
depends on the opinion people have of a person's ability, honesty, 

* See p. 44. 
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and use in a particular post. Some persons push themselves from 
ambition, get together a party and work to obtain the people's 
favor and compete for their vote, and sometimes do things which 
do not reflect honor on the candidate or his connections. But these 
less permissible efforts are publicly stamped with the color they 
deserve, and the guilty one seldom escapes the blame he has earned. 

Even the positions appointed by the highest authority are also 
temporary, like the places to which officials are called by public 
vote. All the powers, or, better said, recommendations, are at the 
pleasure of the President; that is to say, he can at will dismiss any 
official, of whatever rank, without judgment or trial. The higher 
judges are, however, exceptions. 

In a state like this, where the constitution is so democratic and 
the people's voice so mighty, the erring or careless official cannot find 
protection in the highest executive power if through his actions he 
has forfeited public respect and made himself subject to complaint. 
In such a case there is no hesitation, either, to bring to light his 
mistakes in office and even his private moral lapses, and in the most 
stinging and insulting manner leave him to the censure of his fellow 
citizens. His attachment to the government will gain him nothing in 
a situation where he has not been able to retain the respect of the 
public. The higher power himself, who here depends so much on the 
people's vote, must dismiss such an official if he is himself to con- 
tinue in the people's confidence, without which nothing can be 
done. 

It happens occasionally that private vengeance can lead to mis- 
use of the unlimited freedom the press enjoys, and that the most 
worthy man can be insulted wrongfully by some impetuous oppon- 
ent. But with equal speed and equal publicity others come forward 
to present the good qualities of the wronged man in the newspapers, 
to silence the unwarranted charges caused by jealousy or private 
revenge. 

Since I must soon leave here for Europe, you will receive only one 
more short letter, which will contain summary remarks on the Amer- 
ican Revolution and constitution, and on the effect these have had on 
the states of the old continent. 

Farewell. 



XXI 

Steady Progress Toward Power 

New York, 1820 

IT CAN hardly be denied that the American Revolution and the 
resultant emancipation of these states was the most important 
factor in the development of the present spirit-of-the-times and 
in the creation of that all-embracing opinion which has so mightily 
affected the fate of the old continent. The eighteenth century's 
greatest epoch was undeniably the time when long-oppressed and 
devastated America appeared on the world-theater and presented 
herself before amazed Europe in full youthful power as a separate 
self-governing state. 1 

For a long time enlightened men had already tried to spread a 
saner view of social relations and of the duties of those who com- 
mand and those who obey. They had in manifold ways informed 
their contemporaries about their natural rights, which for centuries 
had been disregarded. People began to see the justice of these teach- 
ings, to bemoan their long blindness and to feel doubly the abuse to 
which they had submitted. But it was not in Europe that these 
lessons could be put in practice* No, it was in America's new earth 
that the freedom of citizens put down firm roots and confirmed the 
fortune and happiness of 10,000,000 men. 

If we turn our attention to social conditions of the English colonies 
at the time when present attitudes began to spread, we can soon see 
the cause of the revolution in the New World, The North American 
colonies consisted only of peaceful farmers and merchants and some 
few manufacturers whose forefathers migrated to escape the horrible 
religious persecutions in the motherland. America's quiet settlers 
stemmed from a nation whose then liberal thought and constitution 
had attracted the attention of enlightened men everywhere, from a 
nation among whom a certain education and morality had long been 
the heritage of the lower middle class. Among the new world people 

1 This letter, originally the twenty-fifth, was first published in this same translation, and 
with An introduction, in The Swedish Pioneer HitfQrw&l Quarterly) VoL 111, No* x, Winter, 1951 
(pp. 1-16). 
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the ideas of the day could the earlier take root because they were in 
tune with the natural concept of right and reason, and because they 
offended no one's vested interest in this land. Although the laws of 
the motherland were fundamental for the new country, all was 
eliminated from those laws that was considered unjust, unreasonable, 
and harsh. 

In order to prevent class differentiation in the commoners' society 
for all time, or at least for as long as possible, and to hinder the rise 
of any institution which might disturb the harmony in the body 
politic, the following principles were established: 

1) There will be no privileged noble or other patrician class; 

2) primogeniture is forbidden, in order to prevent the too great 
and rapid growth of wealth in a few families and their influence on 
the constitution; 

3) religious tolerance is complete and the clergy as a class is 
forever excluded from national representation, so that religious ideas 
may never be a cause of social cleavage, and the spiritual class may 
not influence the constitution. These three fundamentals are, to my 
thinking, the chief bases of the North American state. They were 
adopted and defended by this generation's forefathers; they are now 
inborn in each individual and shall long be held sacred by this 
country's powerful citizenry. 

Let us then cast our glance on the circumstances that affected the 
creation of Europe's laws and constitutions. Of what does the pres- 
ent Europe consist if not in great part of the ruins of the old Roman 
spirit? But Rome's laws were in no way mild; bold conquerors in- 
terpreted them with sword in hand. Government-sick, greedy, and 
proud patricians maintained them with force, and the formerly 
much-admired Rome consisted of nothing but reckless robbers and 
down-trodden slaves. With these there later associated themselves 
the rude folk-masses who streamed into the Roman states from north 
Europe and Asia; barbarian conquerors of a people grown effemi- 
nate blended their crude customs and laws with the more civilized 
Roman. But these laws were not mild either, especially when forced 
upon a weak and fallen folk. 

Christianity, which should (if rightly led) have spread a truer 
enlightenment, was used by the clergy to create a special fearful 
corporation, and its mild light degenerated rapidly to a frightful 
hierarchy. Prejudice and superstition, which inhere in the mob, were 
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used by religion's servants to confirm still more strongly the laws 
interpreted with weapons in hand. Immediately three casts arose: 
priesthood, nobility, and the people. This order of things through 
many centuries and the abuse and prejudices that it caused finally 
produced the mighty agitations in Europe and put that part of the 
world in a condition which in the course of time will brings its 
decay. 

North America's constitution was shaped by the representatives 
of a free people, while Europe's state institutions were dictated in 
the beginning by conquerors with their swords, and through time's 
length have received their sanctions. In more recent times the 
spread of enlightenment has shown the faults and inconveniences of 
these constitutions, which in southern Europe especially are de- 
fended by the holders of power. These conditions have brought 
about an unfortunate mistrust between governments and people 
that undermines calm and happiness among the nations of the old 
continent. 

Since the spirit was so different that ruled in the building of these 
two continent's laws, constitutions, and political existence, and 
since this affected so strongly the inhabitants' character, so a marked 
difference should be expected between the American and the Euro- 
pean folk mind. 

But it was aged Europe that awaited the outcome of the American 
Revolution so as to change its constitutions to the same system* It 
was hoped to reshape the old continent's states into republics in 
the short space of thirty years. It was believed that what could be 
done in America could also succeed on the other side of the sea. 
But the reformers knew not the difficulties with which they had to 
contend. They did not realize that the existing state of affairs was 
a result of centuries of perpetuated ideas; they did not foresee the 
effects of disturbing the diverse private interests and other elements 
involved in the European state-bodies- For the attainment of the 
goal they attacked everything that was true and worthy only be- 
cause it was old. They reckoned on enthusiasm for the new ideas, 
without considering that a true religion free from superstition, and 
respect for the laws, are the first and only requirements for all social 
contracts. Restless heads, so as sooner to reach a goal and overcome 
the general confusion, have sought to make religion synonymous 
with superstition, legality with slavery. Most of the epoch's con- 
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stitution-makers have overthrown the old order of things without 
being able to construct a new order in any way lasting. Deceived, 
some among them have attempted to force things on a humanity 
not prepared for too rapid enlightenment. The result of all this has 
been to destroy the little peace and the scarce prosperity that still 
could be found here and there, and to throw the present and future 
world into misfortunes of which no man can see the end. 

It should now be permitted me, following these comments, to 
cast a glance into the future and express myself on the condition of 
North America's constitution. The annals of both ancient and newer 
times have given us evidence that republics on the old continent, 
especially democratic republics, have not been long-lived. The Greek 
republic's existence was not long; Rome's aristocratic republic did 
not survive five centuries; our European free states have had still 
less permanency. Besides the fact that these free states were sur- 
rounded on all sides by great monarchic powers the reasons for their 
weakness are easily discovered when one reads history reflectively, 
follows world events, and examines the human mind. 

The founders of America doubtless foresaw all the contingencies 
that could in any degree disturb their constitution, and they cer- 
tainly avoided all that they thought could destroy the civic balance 
between rulers and ruled, between consumers and producers, between 
rich and poor. But with the best will in the world, America's states- 
men could not avoid all the natural circumstances that will come in 
the future to work on the land's constitution, and that sometime 
will create a breach between the states. 

America's far-reaching area, cut through by great rivers and moun- 
tain masses, the varied climates in which these lands lie, the differ- 
ent products they cultivate, the special interests that this creates, 
and the differences in national spirit and opinion that will arise 
therefrom, all give reason enough to predict that America's present 
state system will in the future undergo changes. Add to this the 
constant European migrations that overwhelm America's eastern 
shores and that will gradually work on the spirit hitherto prevailing 
in the Atlantic states, and this becomes another cause for the rupture 
that may take place eventually. 

Already a certain jealousy is noticeable between the slave-owning 
states and those who do not traffic in men or tolerate slavery. The 
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national mind of the inhabitants of the interior states is different 
from that of the people who live on the Atlantic coast. The western 
states, whose eyes are fixed primarily on agriculture, their own 
manufactures, and internal trade, and whose chief outlet is the 
Mississippi River, are less inclined to contribute to the maintenance 
of a large navy. But the states on this side of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, whose income depends on foreign commerce, shipping and 
fisheries, work for a numerous fleet and, perhaps underhand, work 
against the rise of inland manufacturing. A coming break between 
the eastern and western states begins to be discussed. With no 
special reason it is also mentioned that as immigration increases 
and the western states expand, the distance from the seat of govern- 
ment will become greater. Many want the Congressional city moved 
farther inland, and many already name St. Louis on the Mississippi, 
near the mouth of the Missouri, as destined in the future for the 
central city. 

The enemies and enviers of America's independence and growing 
strength are prematurely happy over these evidences of a future 
split, and will even co-operate to bring it about sooner rather than 
later. But, although evidences of a future breach do begin to appear, 
and they are chiefly a result of the land's geographic character, still 
it may take a long time before they are realized, and circumstances 
can occur to preclude the event. 

The free states still too much fear England's superiority* The 
revolutions which shake Spanish America, especially Mexico, neces- 
sarily attract the attention of the United States. This reason should 
be important enough to prevent a division between the United 
States. They embrace a huge but still sparsely settled area and so 
much more see the necessity of postponing a break which might 
come earlier if they did not fear their neighbors* rise to independent 
statehood, 

A supposition is entertained in Europe that the United States 
will sometime become monarchical like a great part of the European 
states. Although North America's constitution may undergo a num- 
ber of changes and modifications it will never lose the republican 
form it has adopted after many sacrifices and on which for two 
generations its fortune has been built. 

The careful attention with which almost every person here follows 
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the revolutions in Europe will not allow this people to look with 
indifference on those who draw close to their neighbors on this 
continent. The impatient feeling for political and individual freedom 
will cause the people of this country indirectly, if not directly and 
openly, to work on their neighbors and by all possible means to 
hinder the establishment of monarchic states that might later in- 
fluence unfavorable changes in the American constitution. 

Furthermore, in the present state of things in Europe it is very 
uncertain how long the adherents of monarchy can continue to 
affect America. They flatter themselves that they can contribute 
to the rebuilding of the old order in this continent without con- 
sidering whether or not they can completely re-establish it in the 
old continent itself. Europe's states are worn out by long warfare, 
and governments are not secure from the ideas of independence 
among their people. They are unprepared to attack this part of the 
world with force to crush the spirit which spreads from here to the 
people of Europe. They doubtless view with displeasure this 
land's steady progress toward power. All the disparaging views and 
rumors that certain servants of autocracy shamelessly seek to spread 
about the United States do not delude persons who have any knowl- 
edge of the real state of affairs. These states are growing more and 
more in inner strength. People here laugh at such insidious presenta- 
tions that serve only doubly to strengthen American national pride 
and the feelings of self-assurance and independence. 

Moreover, and as long as there are vast tracts in the interior where 
those people can settle who are displeased with possible changes in 
the Atlantic states, and in the degree these migrations increase 
they react upon the constitutions of the eastern states; so one need 
not fear any revolution that could try to install monarchic forms in 
this part of the world. 

According to my view the great uncultivated tracts in the interior 
are the most powerful palladia of the United States constitution. 
There still exists on earth a place where the skillful, industrious, 
but oppressed individual with foresight can build his cabin, and 
calmly, far from the violent agitations which visit the old world, 
pursue his work and enjoy the lot Fortune assigns to all her children. 

I close now these diverse and incomplete notes on a land that I 
leave with regret, although my health has been irregular during my 
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whole stay and has hindered me from continuing my researches. 
The notes you have received are the fruits of the hours I could snatch 
from another painstaking task, whose results I have sent to the 
government. They have thus not been as steady and systematic 
as a proper travel account should be. I flatter myself, nevertheless, 
that you have read them with pleasure and that from them you 
have gained some enlightenment about this land that is still in- 
completely understood among us. 

Farewell. 
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transportation and communication: 7 

231, 232 

taxation: II, 193, 235 
theater: 18 

manners: 2, 4, 27, 121, 124 
navies: 41, 214 
cities: 43, 62 
hospitals: 46 
money-lending: 61 
fish and fisheries: 62, 167 
fruit: 68 

police and courts: 76, 240-244 
prisons: 96, 104 
churches and religion: 106-107, 109- 

110 

education: 130-133, 202, 204 
family life: 133-134 
economics and trade: 148-152, 154 
emigration: 194-197 
armies: 204, 205, 207 
political ideology: 224, 245-251 

Evans, Capt., Samuel, 126$ 
Evans, Mrs. Samuel, 113, 126 
Exchange Hall (Stockholm), 61, 114 
Exports, 151-152$ (and see trade) 

Factories (see Industry) 
Fairman, Col., 57 
Family life, 9-12, 127-134 
Farmers, farming, 3, 10-12, 15, 19-20, 24, 
29, 118, 119, 151, 184-185, 195 

and trade, 150-151 

and Indian attitude, 226 
Fearon, Henry B., 50$, no 
Fellspoint (Baltimore), 22 
Ferdinandina, Cuba, 179 
Ferries, 87, 233 
Fersen, Count Axel, 36 
Finnish war, 209 

Fires and fire departments, 76-77 
Fisheries, 164, 166-167, ^9 
Finance (government), 234-236 
Flatbush, 60 
Flatlands, 60 

Flemish immigration, 60, 80, 160 
Florida, 38, 39, 44, 48, 49* I35~i3 6 > ^7 
Fly Market (New York), 62, 63 



Fock, Baron, 105 

Food, 68 

Forests, 24 

Forsyth, John, 135$, 136 

Fort Union, 92 

Fourth of July, 116 

France, French, 53, 82, 125, 135, 143, 144 

H5 

navies: 2, 214, 218, 219 

styles: 15, 117-118 

transportation and roads: 19, 232 

immigration: 54, 80, 184, 195 

steamboats: 85, 86 

prisons: 102 

French Revolution : 1 50, 224 

trade: 150, 151, 159, 162, 164 

fisheries: 167 

shipping: 167 

courts: 240, 241 

Franklin, Benjamin, 32, 49, 124 
Freedom and executive power, 205 
Fulton, Robert, 85, 86, 87, 91, 125 
Fulton, The, 5, 93 
Fundy, Bay of, 166 
Fur traders, 221 

Gahn, Consul-General Henrik, 8, 26, 67 
80, 82, 123, 124, 125, 173 

Gambling, 119 

Gardener, Mr., 3 

Gavle, Sweden, 194 

Geneva, 233 

Geographic influences in America, 148- 
149, 161, 165, 174, 184-185, 231- 

*33> 245, 248-25 
Georgetown, 25, 30, 34, 221 
Georgia, 39, 157,226 
German, Germany, 147 

building: 19 

transportation; 19 

immigrants: 19-20, 80, 128, 192, 195, 191 

language: 51 

trade: 158-160, 162, 164 
Gibbs, Col. George, 128 # 
Girard's Bank, 1 6 
Glasgow, 85 

Golovnin, Vasily M., 139, 140 # 
Goodwin, Robert M., 237-239 
Gosport, England, 22 
Got ha Canal, 161, 162 
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Gothenburg, Sweden, 194 

Gouverneur (Gowerneer), Nicholas, 73 # 

Government, 40-41 , passim 

Great Britain (see England) 

Greek republic, 248 

Greenwich, 120 

Grouchy, Marshal Count, 47^-48, 51, 55, 

185 

Guinea, 143 
Gucrri2re,The, 215 
Gulf Stream, 63 
Gustaf Adolfs Torg, 60 
Gustaflll, 51 
Gusta Vasa, 33 

Hackensack River, 71 

Haiti, 144 

Hamburg, 59 

Hardy, Sir Thomas, 139, 140 #, 141 

Harper's Ferry, 176 

Harrison, Gen. William Henry, 38, 228 J#- 

229 

Hartford, Conn*, 176 
Havana, 158, 159 
Heath, Capt. John, 45 
Hellgate, 6 

Henry, King of Haiti, 159 
Hindu, Hindus, 47, 142 
Hoboken, 120 
Holland, 143, 232, (and see Dutch) 

Swedish war with, 51 
Holstein, 232 
Holy Alliance, 144 

Homes, houses, 50, 6p, 66, 68, 74* 128-134 
Horses, horse-racing, 69-70, n8, 1x9 
Hospitals, 46, in 
Hotels and boarding-houses, 2, 4, 7, 14-15, 

20, ax, 23-24, 25, 34-35, 45-46, 

66-68, 78-79, 198-199 
House-moving, 74-75 
House of Correction, New York, 95-105 
Howard, John, 96 
Hudson, New York, 88 
Hudson River, 9, 59, 60, 62, 65, 71, 84-91, 

95, xx8, 120, 161, 1 68, 198, 211 
Hughes, Charge" d'affaires, 23 
Hull, Com. Isaac, 214, 215 *f 
Hunter, William, 36 

Iceland, 230 

Illinois, 159, 165, 187, 191, 192, 208 



Immigrants, immigration, 77-81, in, 128, 

184, 195-197, 249 

and crime: 100, 104, 197 

and trade: 150, 171 

and industry: 175, 179 

and population: 194 
Incas, 224, 225 

(Indentured servants), 195-196 
Independence^ expedition of the, 92 
India, 157, 183 
Indian Quccn^ The, 21, 23-24 
Indiana, 187, 191, 192, 208 
Indians, ix, 29, 37, 39, 40, 105 #, 126, 190, 
201, 202-203, 220-231, 232 

religion: 112-113 

trade: 165 

land sales: 185-186, 187 

hospitality: 229 
Indies, 150 
Industry, 9, 43, 52-55, 173-185 

and morals: 181, 182 

and communications: 231 
Insurance, 73 
Inventions, 35-36, 53 
Ireland, 155 

Irish immigrants, 54, 77, 78, 82, 108, 195 
Iron manufacture, 9, 175, 176, 184, 211-213 
Italy, 33, 1 59 

Jackson, Gen. Andrew, 37-38, 44, 45 # , 207, 

no 

Jacobson, Mr., 81 
James River, 92 
Japan, 139 
Java, The, 215 
Jefferson, Thomas, 32, 57 
Johnson, Mr., 124 

Johnson, Col. Richard Mentor, 229 # 
Judaism, 108 
Jury system, 237-242 
Justice, judicial system, 236-244 

Kalm, Per, xii 

Kamchatka, 139 

Kean, Peter Philip James, 123 

Kemble, foundry director, 2x1 

Kennedy, Mr,, 10-12 

Kentucky, 37-38, 47, 160, 163, 165 

King, Rufus, I 4 a # 

Kltnkowstrom, Axel, biographical, vii-ix 

Koscwzko, Thaddeus, 57 #, 200 
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Kotzebue, Otto von, 139, 140$ 
Krusenstern, Adam Ivan, 139 # 
Kurile Islands, 139 

Labor relations, 52, 54 

Lancaster, Penn., 18-20, 24 

Land purchasing, 185-187, 191, 192 

Land taxes, 234-235 

Latapai (Latappay), Col., 48 # 

Laurence, Augustus H., 73 #, 115 

Law in the United States, 192, 197, 241-244 

Lenot, French peddler, 188 

Levees, in Washington, 28-30, 44, 46 

Lewis (Louis), William J., 34, 36 

Liberia, 146 # 

Liverpool, 71 

Livingston family, 123 

Livingston, R. R., 86 # 

Lloyd's of London, 61 

Log cabins, 191 

London, 46, 57, 58, 61, 73, 120, 233 

Long Island, 5, 60, 64, 69, 87, 120, 127, 

128, 195 

Long Island Sound, 5, 6, 118 
Louisiana, 187, 226 
Luneburg, 232 
Lutheran (German), 20, 108, 113 

Macdonough, Com. Thomas, 214, 216 # 

Macedonian, The, 139 

Macintosh, Chief, 227 

Macomb, Gen. Alexander, 221 #, 230 

Maine, 194 

Malaren, Lake, 84 # 

Malaya, 66 

Mandan Indians, 92, 222 

Manhattan, 59, 6*2 

Manhattan, The, 93 

Manitou, 228 

Manners of men, 27, 28-30, 44, 121-124, 

133-134 

Mansfield, Col. Jared, 198 #-199, 204 
Manufactured products, 125, 176-178 

(and see Industry) 
March family, 128 
Marietta, Ohio, 189 
Marine Corps, 206 
Marriage, 122-124 

and religious belief: 133 

among Indians: 223-224 
Maryland, 19, 21-24, J ^4 



Mason, Gen., 212 

Masons, 116 

Massachusetts, 5, 53, 164, 166, 167, 175, 

194 

Meals, 23-24, 129-130 
Mecklenburg, 232 
Mediterranean, 138, 159, 219 
Methodists, 16, 41, 81, 108, 112-113, 22 7 
Messina, Bay of, 6 
Mexicans, Mexico, 224, 249 
Mexico, Gulf of, 39, 48, 93 *37i 1 3*> 162, 

218, 219 

Michigan, 187, 226 
Militia, 4, rr, 37~3 8 99 209-211 
Military establishment, 205-211 
Mint, in Philadelphia, 55-57 
Missionaries, 112-113; to Indians, 227 
Missouri, 40, 135, 194, 226 
Missouri Compromise, 141 #, 147 
Missouri River, 92, 149 #, 162, 163, 194, 

249 

Mississippi, 187, 226 
Mississippi River, n, 86, 92, 93, 149$, 

162, 163, 164, 168, 194, 249 
Mitchill, Samuel Latham, 105 # , 125 # , 126 
Mobile, Alabama, 165 
Mohawk River, 60 
Monarchical opposition, 249-250 
Moniac, David, 202-203 # 
Monongahela River, 164 
Monroe, Mrs. James, 28-29 
Monroe, President James, 26-27, 40-41, 44, 

146 # 

Moravian Brethren, 20, 108 
Moreau, Gen. Jean Victor, 14 
Morris, Robert, 115$ 
Morris, Marshal Thomas, 115, 125, 173 
Morris town, New Jersey, 9-12 
Murder trial, 236-242 
Museums, 47 #, 1x6 
Music, 116 

Nan tucket Island, 166, 167 

Narragansett, 3 

Nauckhoff, Henrik Johan, 36 # 

Naval docks, 27, 33, 42 

Navigation, 1-3 

Navy of the United States, 41-42, 178, 2x4-* 

220 

Negroes, 12, 23-24, 44, 63, 76, 77, 78, 14*- 
H7, 157 
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colonization of: 40, 57, 145, 146-147 
and crime: 104 
Methodists: 108-109 
numbers: 194 
Nelson, Admiral, 219 
Netherlands background, 118 (and see 

Dutch) 

New Amsterdam, 59 
New Bedford, 166, 167 
New England, 166 
New Haven, 5 
New Jersey, 9-12, 14, 18, 19, ai, 24, 59, 

?i> 75 87, 162, 173 
New London, Conn., 3, 5 
New Market (New York), 62 
New Orleans, 38, 86, 92, 93, 137, 210 

trade: 162-164 
New Thames River, 5, 71 
New York City, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 15, 16, 23, 
26, 30, 42, 44, 51, 58, 59-70, 71- 
81, 86, 87, 88, 91, 92, 99, ioo, 106, 
107, 108, 109, 1x4, 115, n6, 120, 
iai, 126, 138, 146, 154, 158, x6x, 
162, 164, 165, 168, 176, 191, 192, 
198, 200, 205, 208, an, 2x3, 215, 
218, 0,32 

New York harbor, $9-60, 7* 
New York prison, 95-105 
New York, state, x8, ai, 24,47, 9*> IOO > *3 a > 

161, 75 

Newark, New Jersey, 69 
Newark Bay, 174 
Newcomen, Thomas, 85 
Newfoundland, 159, x66 
Newport, Rhode Island, 2, 3, 165, 205 
Newspapers, 244 
Niagara, aio 

Niemcewiecz, Mrs. Julian, 123 
Norfolk, Virginia, 92, 165, 2x8 
Norrk6ping, Sweden, 14 
North American trade, history of, 149-160 
Norwegians, 169 
Nova Scotia, 166, 179 
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Odessa, 159 

Officials, 243-044 

Ohio, xx, 15, 47* 4 

Ohio Indians, 232 

Ohio River, 92, i6a, 163, 164, 194 

Okhotsk, 139, 140 

Ontario, Lake, 215, 216 



Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden, 105 # 
Osage Indians, 221, 222, 224 
Owen, Robert, 155$ 
Owen, Squire Samuel, 84$, 93 

Pacific Ocean, 48, 138, 139, 141, 219 

Panama Peninsula and canal, 48-49, 92 

Paper money, 165-166 

Paragon, The, 89 

Paris, 51,93, 117-118,233 

Passaic River, 10, 71, 125, 173 

Patapsco River, 21, 22 

Patent Office, 35-36 

Paterson, New Jersey, 125, 173-175, 184 

Patterson, Mr., 124 

Patterson, Prof. Robert, 50 # 

Pauius Hook, New Jersey, 9, 75, 87 

Peale's Museum, 47 # 

Peddler, peddling, 165, 188 

Penn Treaty, x86# 

Penn, William, 15, 113, 186 

Pennsylvania, 13-21, 24, 51, 80, 128, 164, 

175 

Pensacola, Florida, 39 

Perkins, Jacob, 50 #, 55-57 

Perry, Com. Oliver Hazard, 44*45, xa6, 137, 
2x4, 2x6#, 218 

Perry, Lt., X2 4 

Petropavlovsk, 139 

Phenix factory, 174 

Philadelphia, 13-18, 23, 30, 4 2, 46-51, 54, 
55-5^ V 7*> 75 86 #, 92, 95, 
96, 105, xo6, xxi, 146, 157, xfo, 
164, 176, 179, x8o, 196, 208, 2x8, 
032 

Pickwood, Mr., 3 

Pierre, South Dakota, 92 

Pig*, 63 

Pittsburgh, i$, 92, 164, 189, 231, 232 

Plymouth, England, 22 

Poland, X47 

Police, and questions, ix, 75-76 

Poltcnficld, 1 08 

Pomerania, 232 

Population, 75, 77-78, 192-197 

Porter, Com. David, 28 #, 42, 214, 2x5 

Portugal, Portuguese, 137, 142, 143 

Post Offices, 232 

Potomac River, 24, 2j, 27, 30, 31, 92, 168, 

x 7 6 
Poughkeepsie, 88 
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Poverty, 111-112 

Presbyterians, 108, 113 

President of United States, 199, 204, 209, 

2 35f 2 43> 2 44 (and see Monroe) 
Prisons, 58, 95-105 
Privateering, 39, 137, 138 
Providence, Rhode Island, 2, 3, 165, 175 
Puritan, 108 
Putnam, Gen. Rufus, 189$ 

Quakers, 2, 15-16, 41, 81, 108, 112-113, 227 

and Negroes, 145-146 
Queen's Foundry, 176 

Raritan River, 71, 162 
Religion, 81, 106-113, Il6 > J 33 

in prison: 99 

and Negroes: 108, 109 

and slavery: 144 

of Indians: 223, 225, 227-228 

tolerance: 246 

Revolutionary War (see American Revolu- 
tion) 

Rhineland, 128 

Rhode Island, 2-4, 5, 36, 71, 72, 166, 194 
Richmond, Virginia, 92 
Roads and transportation, 20, 21, 231-233 
Rock Creek, 30 

Rodgers, Capt. George Washington, 126$ 
Rodgers, Mrs. G. W., 126 
Rodgers, Com. John, 28 #, 41, 42, 214 
Rodgers [Rogers], Capt. Moses, 8-9 
Rodney, Admiral, 219-220 
Roebuck, John, 85 # 
Roman Catholic, 22, 106, 107, 108 
Rome, 117, 225, 246, 248 
Rome, New York, 161 
"Romeo and Juliet," 17-1 8 
Ronneby (or Runneby) Falls, 173$ 
Roome, Nicholas P., 95-96, 98, 103, 104 
Russell, Jonathan, 16, 27 
Russia, 86, 139, 140 

trade with America: 160 

Sachett's Harbor, 216 

St Christopher, West Indies, 3 

St. Clair, Lake, 221 

St. Domingo, 137 

St. Louis, ii, 249 

St. Petersburg, 75 



Sandran, Baron, 54 # 

Sands family, 128 #, 177 

Saratoga, 93 

Savannah, Georgia, 36, 165 

Savannah^ The, 8 

Savery, Thomas, 85 

Savings banks, 73 

Schuyler (Skeyler), Mrs. Philip J., 29 

Schuylkill River, 15, 58, 164 

bridge: 18 

waterworks: 49 
Scherbro [Sherbro] Island, 146 
Science, 50, 125, 126 
Scotch immigration, 35, 78, 195 
Scotland, 35, 86 
Scott, Gen. Winfield, 45 #, *7 
Scylla and Charybdis, 6 
Secretary of the Treasury, 235 
Secretary of War, 199, 204 
Sects, 1 08 

and marriage: 109 
Seine River, 85, 93 
Seminoles, 37, 226 
Servants, 82-83 
Settlers, and Indians, 220-222 
Settlers in West, 187-197 
Shakers, 108 # 
Shawnees, 226 
Sheffield, Earl of (John Baker Holroyc 



Shipping, 164-165, 167-169 

wharves: 62 

Ships, 22 (and see Steamboats) 
Siberia, 139 
Sioux, 92, 222 
Six Nation tribes, 226, 228 
Sk&ne, Sweden, 13 
Slavery, slaves, 21, 135, 141-147 

census: 234 

tax: 235 

Slave trade, 141, 142-143, 248 
Sleighing, 118 
Smedberg, Charles G., 80 # 
Smith, Adam, 171 
Smith, John Spear, 22 # , 23 
Smith, Major, 124, 128 
Smith, Samuel, 210 # 
Social contract, among Indians, 224 
Social life, 114-134, a.nd passim 
Sorgfrey (or Sargenfry), Mr., 192 
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South, The, 29, 72 

South America, 23, 39-40, 92, 136, 137, 

138, 141, 149, 224, 249 
South Seas, 150, 166 
Spain, 39-40, 48, 117, 135-136, 137, J 39, 

142, 148, 219, 223, 237 
trade and shipping: 159, 162, 167 
Spanish America, 249 
Spanish West Indies, 158 
Spencer, John Canfield, 36 
Stage coaches and hackneys, 13, 18, 20, 21, 

%,94 

Staunton (or Stanton), Gen., 4 
State Bank, Swedish, 56 
Staten Island, 13, 14, 64 
Steamboats, 5-7, 13, 36, 51, 75, 84-94 
Steam engines, 23, 55 
Stiles, John S., 23 # 
Stockholm, 17, 18, 66, 84, 94, xo6, 107, 112 

Stock Exchange: 61, 66 

Gustaf Adolfs Torg: 60 
Storer, Clement, 36 # 
Stoughton murder, 237-242 
Street cleaning, 118-119 
Susquehanna River, 21 
Svedenstjerna, Director Erik Thomas, 

128 # 
Swedish, Sweden, 46, 169 

specific comparisons: 9-20 passim, 41, 
66, 67, 68, 82-83, 177, 188, 194, 
232, 241 

women: 12, 20, 68, 133 

immigration: 19, 51, 80 

heritage in America: 19, 51-52 

army: 27, 124,211 

banking and business: ix, 53-54, 73* 

steamboats: 84, 93-94 

prisons: 96, 101-105 

taxation; 236 
Swedenborgian, 108 
Swift, Gen. Joseph Gardner, X2O#, 

126-128, 198 
Swiss settlers, 54 
Tanning, 54 

Taxation, xo~xx, 72, in, 234-236 
Tea drinking, 157 
Tecumseh, 228^-229 
Tennessee, 37-38, 1 60, 163 
Textile manufacturing, 53 
Thayer, Gen, Sylvanus, 204 #, an 



Theater, 17-18, 115-116 

Thompson, Smith, 26 

Tierra del Fuego, 222 

Tobacco, 129 

Tontine's Coffee House, 61 , 62 

Torres, Don Manuel, 137$ 

Totten, Col., 198 

Townsend (Taunsend), Mr., 2 

Trade, commerce, 23, 42-43, 52, 71-74, 140, 

141, i 4 a, 148-172 
Trafalgar, 219 
Transportation, 18-19 
Trenchard, Capt. Edward, 128 # 
Trenton, New Jersey, 13, 14, 164 
Tripoli, War monument, 33 
Troy, New York, 71 
Trumbull, John, 32-33 
Unitarian, 22, 108 
United States Bank, 36, 72 
Upper Creek Indians, 227 
Upsala, Sweden, 105 
Utica, New York, 161 

Vail, Stephen and family, 9-12 

Vanern, Lake, 94 

Vattern, Lake, 94 

Vaughan, Benjamin, 16-17*, 49-5> 55 

56,58 

Vauxhall, 120 
Vermont, 194 
Vestcrgotland, 46 
Vikings, 230 

Virginia, 24, 30, 36, 119, 164 
Viva, Gen., 135 
Volunteers, 208 
Von Platen, Count Baltttar, x6x $ 

Wa-bo-gie, and war song, 230-23 x 
Wall Street, 6x 
Waltham, Mass,, 175 
War, and commerce, 151, 152 
and fishing: 167-168 
and industry: 179-181, 183 
and trade; 183 
War of Independence (see American 

Revolution) 

Washington, D. C, 13, 17, 24-25, 26-38, 
42-43, 44, 4 6, 92, xo6, X35, 173, 
ao6 ax a, 227, aja 
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Washington, George, 11, 16, 22, 30, 32, 33, 

164, 200, 232 
Washington, Mr., 34 
Water power, 174 
Watt, James, 9, 84^,85 
Watt, James, Jr., 85 # 
Welfare societies, in 
West Indies, (and Antilles), 136, 137 

and trade: 23, 62, 157, 158, 159, 160, 162, 

163, 164 
West Point, 88, 89, 120, 212, 213 

Military Academy: 198-205 
West, Benjamin, 46^-47 
Westin, Mayor, 132 

Westward movement, n, 12, 182, 184-197 
Whaling, 166, 167 
White House, The, 27 



Wieselgren, Per, 84 # 
Wilberforce, William, 143 # 
Williamsburg, 120 
Wilmington, 51, 52, 53, 173, 175 
Witch of Stockholm, The, 84 # 
Women and girls, 12, 16, 19-20, 23, 28-30, 
50, 121-124 

prisoners: 99 

religion among: 107, in, 113 

social life: 114-134 

fashions: 117-118 

Indian: 223-224 
Worcester, Marquis of, 84, 85 # 

Yellow fever in New York, 63-65 
Yellowstone River, 9a 
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Curtiss, H. T. Davis, H. L. Garabedian, 
H. 8. Wall, E. D. Bellinger $2.25 

No. 2. A Catalog of Illinois Algae, by Max 
E. Britton $3,00 

Northwestern University Studies 
in the Biological Sciences and 
Medicine 

No. 1. A Study in Neotropical Pselaphidsc, 
by Orlando Park $7.50 

Not in series 

Galileo, Two New Sciences, translated by 
Henry Crew and Alfonso de Salvio 

$3.50 



Remittances should be made payable to Northwestern University, and should be 

sent with orders to The Graduate School, Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Illinois 



Prices include 



